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THE ORDEAL 


“ There is no other course open to us but to fight it out. ... 
With our backs to the wall, and believing in the justice of our 
cause, cach one of us must fight on to the end.”—Sir Douglas 
Haig’s Order to the British Army, April 12, 1918. 


I. 1918 AND I914 


HERE can be very few men and women in this country 

or in the Dominions who fail to realise the gravity 
of the crisis which has confronted the British Common- 
wealth since from March 21 onwards, in successive assaults 
of unprecedented weight and violence, almost the whole 
striking force of Germany has been thrown against the 
British army in France and Flanders. For the first 
time since the beginning of the war we have witnessed 
a British retirement on a large scale in the West, and have 
been forced to contemplate eventualities at least as serious 
as those which threatened us at the time of the retreat 
from Mons. The ordeal of August and September, 1914, 
is being repeated in a sterner form. We know better now 
than we knew then the power of the Prussian military 
machine, the capacity of its chiefs, the discipline and 
bravery of its soldiers: we know better, also, what would 
be involved in such an indefinite prolongation of the war as 


would result from a great German victory in France, how. . 
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heavy the further toll of suffering and sacrifice that would 
then be needed to save from destruction the cause for 
which we are fighting. And because of this fuller know- 
ledge the test now put upon our strength of mind and will 
is more severe. When Sir Douglas Haig, on the morrow of 
the fall of Armentiéres, issued to his army the order quoted 
above, he knew that men fight best when their only choice 
is between victory and disaster. ‘To that appeal the soldiers 
of the Commonwealth in the field gave the response which 
they have always given. And the peoples of the Common- 
wealth at home are bound to follow their example. Our 
purpose is the same as it was in 1914, when we one and all 
accepted the pledge not to sheathe the sword until the 
military domination of Prussia was wholly and finally 
destroyed, knowing that only so could liberty and justice 
prevail among men. The issue of the present battle may 
make that purpose easier or harder to achieve; but, 
whichever it be, we must strive on unceasingly for its 
achievement ; and, if the worst comes to the worst, our 
courage must be firmer, our will more united and inflexible, 
just because the task is harder and our backs are to the 
wall. 

If the German onset has thus reproduced the critical 
situation of 1914, it has also revived the spirit in which 
the peoples of the Commonwealth faced it. After more 
than three years of war that spirit had, inevitably perhaps, 
lost much of its first strength and ardour. And the 
great disappointment of 1917—the complete breakdown 
of Russia and the consequent abandonment of the long- 
cherished hope of ending the war by a simultaneous 
assault in East and West—had increased the moral strain. 
It seemed both in this country and in the Dominions as if 
’ the war was no longer being prosecuted with the single 
mind and heart of the whole Commonwealth. The claims 
of selfish interests, personal or sectional or national, were 

gaining ground. The duties of the war were not so cheer- 
: fully-assumed. as they once were ; its hardships not so easily 





1918 and 1914 

softened and illumined by the sense of devotion to the 
common cause. If the great majority of men and women 
were as firmly resolved as ever to persevere till the object of 
the war was attained, the notion of “ limited liability ” as 
to the personal service it demanded, the idea of having 
“done one’s bit,” was more readily entertained. There 
was, of course, no cessation of patriotic effort, but it was 
tending to become mechanical and uninspired. And not 
unnaturally under these circumstances the fine sense of 
unity with which we entered on the war had been impaired. 
The old miasma of distrust and jealousy, of partisanship, 
recrimination and intrigue, seemed to be spreading its 
poisonous atmosphere once more over our social and 
political life. ‘There was no reason for pessimism in the 
prevalence of such tendencies. The heart of the British 
peoples was sound; their latent store of resolution and 
endurance was intact ; and there was much to account for 
any outward symptoms of slackening energy or divided 
spirit. ‘They were partly the natural outcome of physical 
and mental fatigue, of war-weariness in all its many guises ; 
and they were partly due to a false estimate of the magni- 
tude of the effort still required to bring the war to its only 
tolerable end; but their main cause was a weakening of 
conviction as to the means by which that end might be 
brought about. 

When men desire to attain an object which cannot be 
attained except by overcoming with toil and suffering an 
obstacle that lies in the way, there is always a strong temp- 
tation to believe either that the obstacle may somehow be 
circumvented, or that it is in part imaginary and not really 
so complete an impediment as it seems. The object in 
our case is the re-establishment of liberty and public right 
in Europe and the foundation of a new order of international 
relations governed by the ideals of friendship, co-operation 
and peace, instead of hatred, antagonism and war. The 
obstacle is the existence of a militarist and autocratic 
system which commands the allegiance and the power of 
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Central Europe. At the outset of the war there was, 
save among a wholly negligible minority, no disposition to 
believe that this obstacle was unreal or could be circum- 
vented. The character of Prussianism had been nakedly 
exposed first by the course of the diplomatic relations 
immediately preceding the outbreak of war, and secondly 
by the invasion and treatment of Belgium. And the abso- 
lute control exercised by the masters of the Prussian 
system over Central Europe was equally manifest. The 
Austrian assault on Serbia was known to have been en- 
couraged, if not instigated, by them; and when at the 
eleventh hour Vienna shrank from war, Berlin deliberately 
precipitated it. From that moment, it was clear, the 
destiny of the Hapsburg realm was fast in the grip of 
Prussian militarism—a situation which was openly wel- 
comed and abetted by German militarists at Vienna and 
Magyar militarists at Buda-Pesth who regard Prussian 
hegemony throughout Central Europe as a guarantee of 
their ascendancy over the subject nationalities of the Dual 
Monarchy. Austria-Hungary, in fact, like Bulgaria and 
Turkey later on, had become a vassal of the German 
Empire. And just as the Governments of those vassal 
States were able to compel their own populations to 
fight and die in the Prussian service, so also could the 
Kaiser and his Prussian generals command the un- 
questioning obedience of the German people—a great 
people in numbers, capacity and organised power; com- 
pact, industrious, disciplined; the core and mainstay of 
the whole fabric of Prussian militarism, the fine-tempered 
weapon for its long-planned stroke for the dominion of the 
world. It was in a spirit of high patriotic devotion, with 
a firm belief in the righteousness of their cause, with an 
unfaltering trust in their rulers, that those German soldiers 
marched in August, 1914, to destroy Belgium, to crush 
France, to sweep the little British Army into the sea, and 
to dictate a conqueror’s terms to Europe before the autumn 
leaves had fallen. 
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With a system so avowedly aggressive and tyrannical, 
supported with such unmistakable enthusiasm by the 
great mass of the German people, there was no thought of 
compromise among the nations of the British Common- 
wealth in 1914. There was no doubt as to the solidity 
of that obstacle to the rule of freedom and justice and 
the pursuit of peace and good will among men; no sug- 
gestion that somehow a way round it could be found. 
The British peoples were convinced that, cost what it 
might, its dominating power in Europe must be destroyed. 
Cost what it might—but did anyone foresee in those days 
what the cost would be? No one doubted that the sacri- 
fice would be heavy, but the beliefs then current as to the 
probable length of the struggle and the relative ease with 
which our aims would be attained seem now almost in- 
credibly below the mark. And as the war dragged on, as 
mistakes and misfortunes accumulated, as the enemy’s 
war-map and war-power seemed to expand rather than 
shrink with every year, as each spring gave birth to fresh 
hopes of victory and peace and each autumn buried them, 
as every winter the demand on our effort and endurance 
went deeper into our hearts and homes, the temptation 
to believe that this long and terrible road through the valley 
of the shadow of death was not the only way to our goal 
began to make its power felt. 

Thus in the year 1917 a belief gained ground that a 
“clean peace,” through which the ideal of freedom and 
justice should decisively and finally prevail in the world 
over the ideal of Prussian militarism, could be attained by 
some other means than by victory, than by proving beyond 
question that the force behind the one was stronger than 
the force behind the other. As to what those other means 
might be there were four main currents of opinion. The 
first school argued that the contagious spirit of the Russian 
Revolution had spread so far and deep among the German 
people that the downfall of the Prussian system was assured, 
and that the continuance of the war alone prevented a 
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prompt and general rising in Germany, because it enabled 
the military authorities to maintain absolute control over 
internal affairs, compelled the manhood of Germany to 
submit to rigorous discipline, and kept them at a safe 
distance from their homes. Let the Allies, therefore, 
negotiate for peace. They could afford to be generous as 
to its terms if only it could be signed. For then the 
German revolution would break out, the obstacle of Prussian 
militarism would be circumvented, and the new world-order 
established with the help of the German democracy. 

The second school pinned their faith to constitutional 
rather than revolutionary forces in Germany. They noted 
the domestic crisis of last summer, the Peace Resolution 
of the Reichstag, and the Kaiser’s promise of immediate 
reforms in the Prussian constitution. They ascribed those 
events, not unreasonably, to the existence of a passionate 
desire for peace in Germany, to a growing mistrust of the 
control exercised by the General Staff over the political as 
well as the military side of the war, and to the strong impulse 
given thereby to democratic agitation. But they read more 
than that into the crisis. They thought that behind the 
Reichstag stood a great body of middle-class opinion in 
Germany which had become aware of the moral schism 
between the Central Powers and the rest of the civilised 
world, had resolved to break away from the traditional 
Real-politik of their Prussian rulers, and in their repudia- 
tion of annexations and indemnities had shown their desire 
to bring about a settlement by consent rather than by 
force and in deference to right as well as might. No 
longer, therefore, should the Allied Governments refuse 
to open up negotiations. A peace concluded in accordance 
more or less with the Reichstag policy would confirm the 
triumph of the constitutional movement in Germany. 

There was, thirdly, a body of opinion which hoped to 
circumvent the power of Prussian militarism with the aid 
not of its subjects, but of its allies: they looked not so much 
to Germany as to Austria. Here again the first steps were 
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on solid ground. There was truth in the assumption 
that Austria was in more desperate need of peace than 
Germany; that in the congeries of peoples which 
comprise the population of the Hapsburg Empire there 
was far less unity of feeling, far less patriotic ardour, than 
among their relatively compact and homogeneous neigh- 
bours ; that among subject nationalities burning like the 
Czechs and Slovaks with the conviction that their national 
freedom could only be attained by independence, or like 
the Southern Slavs and Roumanians and Italians with the 
desire for union with their fellow-nationals beyond the 
frontier, and among a proletariate far less advanced as to 
the conditions of industrial or agrarian life than that of 
Germany and unappeased by any such benevolent social 
legislation as stands to the credit of Prussia—that here 
was a considerably more promising field for revolution 
than in Germany ; and that, finally, under such circum- 
stances there was no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
young Emperor Charles’s avowed desire for peace. These 
assumptions were reasonable enough ; but it was a long 
step further to assume that the Emperor and still more his 
ministers and generals, Hungarian as well as Austrian, were 
prepared to purchase peace at the price of such concessions 
to the principle of national self-government throughout 
the Empire as would satisfy the public opinion of the 
Western democracies, or that, even if Vienna were of that 
mind, Buda-Pesth would acquiesce. And it was again a 
long step further to assume that Austria-Hungary was 
ready to break away from Germany—for that was mani- 
festly the second instalment of the price of peace—and 
that, even if she wished to break away, she was actually 
able to do so. 

These three groups of opinion were at one in the belief 
that through the action of the German people or their 
allies the obstacle of Prussian militarism would be circum- 
vented and our purpose achieved in all its vital elements. 
But there was a fourth group which was tempted to 
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believe that the character of the obstacle itself had changed, 
so that it no longer blocked the way to at least a partial 
fulfilment of our aims, and was tempted also to resign itself 
to such a partial fulfilment lest worse befell. Obsessed by 
the fear that the material basis of modern civilisation 
would be weakened beyond recovery if the war were not 
quickly brought to a close, they persuaded themselves that 
the rulers of Germany, whatever their outward bearing, 
must in reality be sharing their own anxiety and ready 
therefore to make a reasonable peace. ‘Their outlook, their 
ambitions, it was argued, must needs be very different now 
from what they were in 1914. Even the hierarchy of 
Prussian militarism, the General Staff itself, must have 
learned its lesson. Its chiefs were far too clear-sighted 
not to recognise that their Napoleonic project of world- 
dominion had been proved impracticable. They had 
indeed got much; they could scarcely hope to get more 
from a world now united in arms. Might they not there- 
fore rest satisfied with the hold they had won over the 
Russian borderlands and the Balkan States, and be ready 
to come to an arrangement with the Allies in the West ? 
Peace on such terms, it was true, might be described by 
idealists as a cynical bargain between German and British 
imperialism, as a barefaced betrayal of the smaller or 
weaker nations. But ideals must give place to realities ; 
and such a peace would not only save the world from the 
utter ruin towards which it was now hastening, but would 
guarantee it against the repetition of the present cata- 
strophe. For the rulers of Germany would be “ satiated” 
as they were in 1871: they would feel, as Bismarck felt, 
that their power had reached its limit of expansion, and 
they could henceforth be trusted to live in harmony with 
their neighbours. A Germany, indeed, thus disillusioned 
and yet not discontented, would fitly take a leading place 
in a future League of Nations. 

The great majority of British citizens at home and 
overseas did not commit themselves to any of those 
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opinions. The common sense of the average man and 
woman was too deeply impressed by the record of Prussian 
militarism in its conduct of the war to believe that anything 
short of its direct defeat could secure the world from further 
outrage. But it was difficult to reject outright any pro- 
posals which promised a “clean peace” by other means 
than the indefinitely long continuance of the horrors and 
losses of the war, especially when such proposals were 
canvassed by reputable newspapers and responsible poli- 
ticians. The subtle mechanism of German propaganda was 
also working hard in that direction. And so the insidious 
suggestion began to make its way into men’s minds that 
it might not after all be necessary to go on toiling and 
enduring at the very maximum of our strength. Our 
soldiers and munition-makers had done their part ; if only 
our statesmen would do theirs, peace might well prove to 
be far nearer than it seemed. In some quarters these 
hopes and fancies crystallised in attacks upon the Allied 
Governments. The complaint of the German Press that 
the uncompromising attitude of M. Clemenceau and Mr. 
Lloyd George was the only real obstacle to peace found 
an echo in this country. And some were inclined to 
indulge the mood of self-depreciation further. ‘ Was it 
certain,” they asked, “ especially after the publication of 
the ‘secret treaties,’ that our war aims were much less 
selfish and ‘imperialistic’ than those of our enemies ?” 
Doubts were even raised again whether the rulers of Ger- 
many were quite as responsible for the outbreak of the war 
as was generally supposed. 

The prevalence, even among a small minority, of such 
ideas as these was sufficient to account for the uncertainty, 
the “second thoughts,” the vague suspicions, which had 
begun during last winter to impair our vigour and our 
unity in the conduct of the war. The clear air, the un- 
faltering conviction, the unanimous purpose of 1914 were 
becoming obscured and darkened by a fog of miscalculation 
and illusion. And then, in the early months of the new 
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year, a wind blew from Berlin, the fog melted away, and the 
air was once more as clear, the truth as manifest, our duty 
as plain and single, as in that first autumn of the war. 


II. Tue German Peace 1n THE East 


fk cause of this clearing of the air can be very 
briefly stated. The spirit and purpose of 1914 have 
been restored throughout the British Commonwealth 
because the spirit and purpose of 1914 have been restored 
throughout the German Empire. And this in turn has 
resulted directly from the conclusion of peace between the 
Central Powers and their neighbours in the East and from 
the circumstances under which it was concluded. 

The Resolution passed by the majority of the Reichstag 
on July 19, 1917, had been the high-water mark, so to 
speak, of the democratic tide in Germany. The repre- 
sentatives of the people had for once interfered in the 
conduct of foreign policy, hitherto the inviolate preserve 
of the Kaiser and of the ministers and soldiers he chose to 
consult. Save only in high military circles, the desire for 
peace was strong throughout Germany, and stronger still 
in Austria. If war-weariness was beginning to affect the 
temper of the Allies, it was telling still more on the morale 
of the Central European peoples, who had suffered more 
severely not only in loss of men but from shortage of food. 
The Russian Revolution had, indeed, relaxed for a moment 
the military pressure on the East; but Russia was still in 
arms, the forces of the Revolution might soon be able to 
advance with no less weight and greater ardour than the 
forces of the Czar, and there was no knowing, especially in 
Austria, how far the insidious and destructive doctrines 
now abroad beyond the line of trenches might make their 
way into the camp of autocracy. In the West, meanwhile, 
so far from any likelihood of obtaining a decisive victory, 
the German armies were steadily giving ground and losing 
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strength before the repeated British and French offensives. 
The prestige of Prussian generalship—the very keystone 
of the Prussian system—was weakening. Finally, the 
“unrestricted ” submarine campaign had failed to fulfil 
the promises of its authors by bringing Britain to her knees ; 
and sooner or later the price would have to be paid for it 
to an American army in Europe. Under all these circum- 
stances the conduct of the war by the Kaiser and his inner 
circle of advisers could not escape criticism even from so 
submissive a body as the Reichstag had hitherto proved 
itself. A coalition of parties, resting mainly on an alliance 
between the Catholic Centre and the Majority Socialists, 
came out in open opposition to the unchanging and un- 
changeable opinion of the General Staff that a satisfactory 
peace could only be obtained by force, and passed their 
famous resolution in favour of “ peace by agreement.” 
As a step towards securing it they declared that “ the 
forcible acquisition of territory and political, economic, or 
financial usurpation are incompatible with such a peace,” 
and in the name of the Reichstag they repudiated “ all 
plans which strive for economic exclusion and animosities 
between peoples after the war.” The Kaiser bowed to 
the storm. Hindenburg and Ludendorff withdrew into 
the background and bided their time. The new Chancellor, 
Dr. Michaelis, was instructed to give a halting assent to 
the Resolution. And by the appointment of Herr von 
Kiihlmann as Foreign Minister an opportunity was given for 
clever diplomacy to show what it could do. In Austria, 
meanwhile, the current was setting still more strongly in 
the direction of peace “‘ by agreement,” and it was thought 
that in his efforts towards it Herr von Kiihlmann could 
count on the warm support of his Austro-Hungarian 
colleague, Count Czernin. 

A chance soon offered in the East. As the winter drew 
on, the prospects of converting the old Russian Empire 
into a united democratic commonwealth became more and 
more hopeless. The Bolsheviks were in effective control 
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of Petrograd and Moscow, but they were at open war 
with the constitutional and reactionary forces in Great 
Russia and the breach between them and the Governments 
of Finland and the Ukraine was steadily widening. It was 
clear that a continuance of aggressive operations on the 
part of Russia against the Central Powers was no longer 
possible ; and at the close of the year negotiations were 
opened, an armistice concluded, and a peace conference 
initiated at Brest Litovsk. It had one positive result. On 
February g a treaty of peace was signed between the Central 
Powers and the Ukrainian Government. By recognising 
and virtually taking under German protection an inde- 
pendent Ukrainian State it brought the disruptive tenden- 
cies provoked in Russia by the Revolution to the point of 
open schism—a schism which, if maintained, would in 
itself destroy the balance to German power and the 
barrier to German ambitions in the East. Of more 
immediate importance, it broke the Allies’ “ blockade ” 
and opened the way to what had been the richest granary 
in Europe. More than half the treaty was comprised 
by Article VII., which laid down elaborate provisions, 
pending the conclusion of a permanent commercial treaty, 
for the economic relations between the signatory Powers 
and in the first instance for the “ reciprocal exchange of 
the surplus of the more important agricultural and indus- 
trial products.” And while the open door into the Ukraine 
thus offered a hope of meeting the most pressing material 
needs of the moment, it provided also for the future an 
alternative to the Balkan route for German economic 
penetration and political aggrandisement in Asia. 

The treaty with the Ukraine was thus a notable achieve- 
ment to the credit of Herr von Kiihlmann and Count Czer- 
nin. But against it stood their complete failure to bring the 
Bolsheviks to terms. M. Trotsky had spent the long 
weeks at Brest Litovsk in appealing through the medium 
of the conference to the sympathy of the proletariate 
throughout the world. The peace he was aiming at was 
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not an agreed peace between the Russian Soviets and the 
Governments of Central Europe, but a peace enforced on 
all the belligerent Governments by the joint action of their 
peoples. Finally, on the day after the Ukraine treaty was 
signed, he announced his refusal to conclude “a formal 
peace-treaty,” but declared the state of war with the Central 
Powers to be ended, and gave orders for the demobilisation 
of what remained of the Russian armies on all fronts. 

This evasion of a settlement was not by any means what 
the German Government or the German people had wanted. 
They had wanted a clean ending of the whole war in the 
East, a formal acknowledgment by the Bolsheviks of the 
dominant position which the Central Powers had acquired 
along the whole front, and a guarantee on their part of a 
final cessation of all hostilities in words as well as in acts. 
The Ukrainian treaty itself, it was true, had broken the 
unity and crippled the power of Russia; but for that very 
reason the new Republic needed to be made as secure as 
possible against Bolshevik interference and agitation. For 
a complete settlement, therefore, Kihlmann and Czernin 
had made definite proposals to the Bolsheviks, but had 
obtained no definite response. The delimitation of the 
Russian frontier, the recognition of Finnish and Ukrainian 
independence, the status and destiny of Poland and the 
Baltic Provinces, the adjustment of economic relations, 
the crucial question of revolutionary propaganda, and a 
multitude of minor points were left entirely in the air. 
Without a cut-and-dried document, a binding public law 
guaranteed by their signatures, the Bolshevik leaders could 
keep their hands free and await events. It was the busi- 
ness of the diplomats to have tied them down, and they 
had failed. Nor, since Trotsky’s declaration, was any 
further effort at negotiation practicable. 

From this impasse there seemed only one way out. What 
German diplomacy had failed to do could easily be done 
by German arms. The military chiefs at once resumed 
their old control of affairs, broke off the armistice on,the 
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ground that the Bolsheviks were using it to make revolu- 
tionary appeals to German soldiers, and ordered an advance. 
Little resistance was encountered. A few days’ forced 
marching and the German troops had occupied Reval and 
Pskov and lay within 150 miles of Petrograd. Practically 
all the Russian artillery on that part of the front had been 
captured, together with vast stores of war material. Mean- 
while an ultimatum was presented to the Bolshevik Council 
demanding the acceptance of the German terms within 
forty-eight hours. These terms were no longer subject to 
negotiation: they were the terms dictated by the victors 
to the vanquished, and they were far harsher than those 
discussed at Brest Litovsk. The Bolshevik leaders realised 
that “the policy of phrases” was now useless, and that 
only by their prompt surrender could the German advance 
on Petrograd be stayed. On February 24 they surren- 
dered ; on March 3 the Peace of Brest Litovsk was signed. 

The main conditions of this treaty may be summarised 
as follows : 


(1) Russia concludes peace with the Quadruple Alliance and will 
conclude it with the Ukrainian Republic, recognising the latter’s 
treaty with the Quadruple Alliance: and she will at once demobilise 
her army and disarm her fleet. (Articles V. and VI.) 

(2) A line is fixed from the Gulf of Finland between the islands 
of Dago and Oesel and the Estonian coast to Riga; thence along 
the north-eastern boundary of Courland and across the province of 
Vilna to the Ukrainian frontier near Pruzhany. The regions west 
of this line “ which have belonged to Russia” (i.e., Courland 
and Lithuania) “shall no longer be subject to the Russian State 
Sovereignty.” ‘Germany and Austria intend to determine the 
future fate of these regions in agreement with their populations.” 
(Article III and appended map.) 

(3) “‘ Germany is prepared, as soon as a general peace has been 
concluded and the Russian general demobilisation has been carried 
out completely, to evacuate the region to the east of the line.” 
Meanwhile Estonia and Livonia, as also Finland and the Ukraine, 
will be evacuated without delay by Russian troops and Red Guards. 
But Estonia and Livonia “ will be occupied by German police forces 
until security has been guaranteed them by their own institutions 
and political order has been re-established.” (Articles IV. and VI.) 
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(4) The East-Anatolian Provinces (i.¢., the Turkish districts, 
including Armenia, occupied during the war by Russia) and the 
Erdehan, Kars and Batum districts (7.¢., the western half of Russian 
Transcaucasia) are to be evacuated by Russia as soon as possible. 
“ Russia will not intervene in the new arrangement of the political 
and international relations of these districts, but leaves it to the 
populations of these districts to carry out the new arrangements in 
agreement with their neighbouring States, especially Turkey.” 
(Article IV.) 

(5) “ Basing themselves on the fact that Persia and Afghanistan 
are free and independent States, the contracting parties pledge 
themselves to respect the political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity of these States.” (Article VII.) 


(6) The contracting parties will discontinue all agitation or 
propaganda against the Governments or institutions of their respec- 
tive countries : and Russia will discontinue it as regards the Ukrain- 
ian Republic, Finland, and the territories at present occupied by the 
Quadruple Alliance. (Articles II. and VI.) 


(7) The economic relations between Russia and the Powers of 
the Quadruple Alliance are to be governed by “ binding stipulations ” 
appended to the treaty (Article XI.). These stipulations include, 
among other economic advantages to the Central Powers, the revival 
of the oppressive Russo-German commercial treaty extorted from 
Russia at the moment of her weakness in 1904. 


In the light of such a treaty the superior effectiveness 
of military over diplomatic methods seemed incontestable. 
All, and considerably more than all, the civil practitioners 
of Real-politik had so long contended for in vain, in order 
to secure and extend their “German peace” with the 
Ukraine, had been swiftly obtained by the policy of the 
General Staff. Not only had the Bolsheviks definitely 
pledged Russia to peace and disarmament and promised to 
abandon their aggressive propaganda; not only had the 
independence of the Ukraine and of Finland been admitted 
and confirmed; but one more great district, including 
Courland, Lithuania and the whole of Russian Poland, 
together with Riga and the islands which dominate the 
Livonian Gulf, and containing at least 17 million inhabi- 
tants, had been cut away from Russia ; and the secession 
of another great district comprising the remainder of the 
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Baltic Provinces, with more than 2 million inhabitants 
and controlled for the present by German forces, was 
evidently only a matter of time. Thus the de facto Russian 
frontier, once so dangerously adjacent to the German, had 
been thrust back more than two hundred miles from the 
borders of East Prussia. With one sweep of Hindenburg’s 
sword the old “ Russian peril” had been instantly and 
utterly destroyed. 

Such, at any rate, was the prevalent opinion in Germany. 
Few Germans were inclined to question the official inter- 
pretation of the Treaty in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine 
Zeitung: “In the military sense, it means the end of the 
war on two fronts ; politically, it means that the ring set 
round us by the enemy’s policy is broken ; and, economically, 
it means that the war plan of our enemies is destroyed.” 
And the Kaiser echoed the feelings of the great majority 
of his people when in his message to the Reichstag he spoke 
of “ the complete victory in the East,” and ascribed it in 
his telegram to Prince Leopold of Bavaria not so much to 
the collapse of Russia as to the irresistible valour of his 
troops. 

Once again I had to call my brave Eastern Army to battle“ in 
order to fight with the sword for a peace which the Russian Govern- 
ment refused by way of negotiations. Under your command my 
incomparable troops brilliantly accomplished this task within a few 
days. There still exists in them the old attacking spirit. . . . This 
fortnight’s victorious march in the East, abounding in efforts and 
hardships, but also in successes, will remain a glorious page in the 


history of the German Army. 


The military chiefs now once more firmly in the saddle, 
it remained for them to deal with the flanks of the Eastern 
front—with Roumania and with Finland. For men of 
their mettle the first was an easy task. The reorganised 
Roumanian army, numerous, brave and well entrenched 
could have continued to play an important part in the war 
if it had still been supported by its Russian allies ; but the 
defection of the Ukraine and the Bolshevik surrender not 
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only gave the enemy access to the rear of its position and 
rendered possible its complete encirclement, but also cut 
it off from any further supply of munitions. Under these 
circumstances there was no choice for Roumania but to 
yield, at any rate for the time being, to her enemies ; and 
when the inevitable ultimatum came, with the proviso 
that, if the Austro-German terms were not accepted, 
Roumania would be “ extinguished from among the class 
of independent nations” and her territory divided 
between Hungary and Bulgaria,* King Ferdinand 
and his Government bowed to their fate. The terms 
were drastic. (1) Roumania was to cede the Dobrudja 
as far as the Danube to the Central Powers (Article I. of 
the Preliminary Treaty), despite the fact that this rich 
coastal province had been settled and civilised and provided 
with roads and railways by Roumania during the last forty 
years, afforded her only means of access to the Black Sea, 
and included the port of Constanza, which her capital and 
enterprise had so efficiently equipped. (z) Roumania was 
to surrender also “the frontier rectifications demanded 
by Austria-Hungary ” (Article III.)—i.¢., a strip of terri- 
tory several miles in width which would extend Austria- 
Hungary’s control of the Danube below the Iron Gate and 
of the Petroseny coal-basin, and set her in indisputable 
command of every important pass along the whole Car- 
pathian frontier. (3) Roumania was to concede “ the 
economic measures corresponding to the situation” 
(Article IV.). The details of these were left for future 
settlement ; but, as Count Czernin explained on his 
return to Vienna, “ our [i.c., Austro-Hungarian] interests 
in the questions of grain and food supply and raw petro- 
leum ” would be “ fully respected.” ‘We shall strive,” 
he said further, “ by means of a new commercial treaty 
and the appropriate settlement of railway and shipping 
questions, duly to protect our economic interests in 


* Mr. Balfour on April 6. 
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Roumania.”* (4) Eight divisions of the Roumanian army 
were to be at once demobilised, and the remainder on 
the conclusion of peace between Roumania and Russia 
(Article V.). (5) “’The Roumanian Government under- 
takes to support with all its power the railway transport 
of troops of the Allied Powers through Moldavia and 
Bessarabia to Odessa” (Article VII.). Such were the 
main terms of the Austro-German ultimatum; and in 
accordance with them a preliminary treaty of peace was 
signed on March 5. Pending the conclusion of a final 
treaty, the troops of the Central Powers remained in 
occupation of the country. In the meantime measures of 
“economic jpenetration” were quickly set on foot. It 
was announced on April 18 that four banking concerns 
in Austria-Hungary had combined to establish a bank in 
Roumania for the financing of industrial and agricultural 
enterprises ;f and on April 23 that a predominantly 
German company would shortly be formed to control the 
Roumanian oilfields, which “ remain in the hands of the 
military authorities so long as the war in the West con- 
tinues.”’f 

While the Central Powers were settling their score with 
Roumania in the South, circumstances in Finland gave 
Germany an opportunity of consolidating her position in 
the North. Finland, like the Ukraine, had declared her 
separation from Russia; and like the Ukraine, but more 
severely, she had suffered from the anarchy and bloodshed 
arising from the Bolshevik régime. The Finnish Bol- 
sheviks or “ Red Guards” were soon at open war with 
the forces of the Constitutionalists or “‘ White Guards ” ; 
and the latter being inferior in numbers and material and 
hard pressed, the Government appealed for help, especially 
in the supply of arms, munitions and food, to Sweden and 

* Reply to a deputation from the Vienna City Council on April 2, in 
the course of which the details of the “ frontier rectifications ” summarised 
above were also given. 


t Vienna telegram in the German Press. 
} Berlin telegram in the Dutch Press. 
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toGermany. The Swedish Government declined (to quote 
the words used later by the Prime Minister) “ to take part 
in such a dangerous game” : but the German Government 
showed “no disposition ” (to quote the same authority) 
“to permit the great sphere of influence thus voluntarily 
opened to her to slip through her hands.” * On March 7, 
a month after the conclusion of peace between Germany 
and the Ukraine, a similar treaty was signed between 
Germany and another national fragment of the Russian 
Empire of the past. Since the separation of Finland from 
Russia had not yet been formally recognised by the British 
and other Governments, the first article of the treaty 
contained a declaration that “ Germany will do what she 
can to bring about the recognition of the independence of 
Finland by all the Powers.” ‘There were many Finns who 
regarded this declaration as not altogether consonant with 
the national self-respect of the young Republic; and in 
business circles still louder protests were raised against the 
fifth article, which provided that “the trade relations 
between the two countries shall be regulated by a commer- 
cial and shipping agreement ” until the conclusion of a 
permanent commercial and shipping treaty. The only 
other article requiring mention here is the tenth, which 
dealt with the Aaland Islands, the gate of the Gulf of 
Bothnia and the strategic centre of the Baltic seas. The 
predominantly Swedish population of these islands, which 
had been attached to the Russian province of Finland, had 
recently voted by a majority of 95 per cent. for incorporation 
in Sweden.t Article X., tacitly assuming the rejection of 
this claim, prescribed that the Russian forts on the islands 
shall be destroyed and that their “‘ permanent non-fortifica- 
tion and their other management from a military and ship- 
ping technical point of view shall be regulated by a special 
agreement between Germany, Finland, Russia and Sweden”; 


* Dr. Eden, Swedish Prime Minister, on March 20. Tsmes, March 22. 
t Appeal of the Aaland Islanders to the Senate of Finland, the King of 
Sweden, and the German Emperor. Times, March 14. 
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other Baltic States to be parties to the agreement “ if 
desired by Germany.” 

The members of the Finnish Government who were 
responsible for the conclusion of this treaty are not repre- 
sentative of educated Finnish opinion as a whole. They 
belong to the party of the Extreme Right ; and it is possible 
that the Finnish Senate may decline to confirm the treaty. 
But in the meantime German force has followed close on 
the heels of German diplomacy. On the day before the 
signing of the treaty it was officially announced that, “ as 
a result of the Finnish Government’s request for military 
assistance, German troops have landed on the Aaland 
Islands ” ; and on April 3 a German army was disembarked 
on the mainland at Hangd. Thenceforward regular 
German communiqués from the Finnish front were published. 
They recorded the occupation of Tammerfors, the chief 
industrial centre of Finland, on April 3, of Helsingfors, the 
Finnish capital, on April 15, and of Viborg, within a hundred 
miles of Petrograd, on May 1. It is suggested that the 
“White Guards ” and their German allies may advance 
eastwards beyond the old Finnish frontier and occupy 
Russian Karelia. The inhabitants of this district are 
mainly of Finnish stock and speech: it is the home of 
Finnish folklore and saga, and regarded by the Finns as 
the birth-land of their civilisation. ‘Through it, moreover, 
runs the Murman Railway—the only outlet from Petrograd 
to an ice-free harbour on the northern coast. Long 
fastened on the Adriatic and now grasping the Black Sea, 
the tentacles of German power have encircled the Baltic 
and may even gain a hold upon the Arctic Ocean.* 


Thus swiftly and completely the German peace in the 
East was made. And there was no doubt as to where the 


* The Finnish claim to Karelia is an old one, and its annexation to Finland 
was recognised by Article XVII. of the treaty between the Russian and 
Finnish Bolsheviks, concluded in February last. North of Karelia the 
Murman Railway traverses districts the scanty inhabitants of which are 
mostly Lapps. 
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main credit for the achievement lay. The representatives 
of the German people in the Reichstag—it scarcely need 
be said—had had nothing whatever to do with it. The 
agents of the civil Government had succeeded in laying one 
of the foundation-stones at Brest Litovsk, but had then 
found themselves powerless to continue the work and had 
left it unfinished and unstable. The men who had so 
promptly and firmly overcome the deadlock and completed 
and secured the foundations so that the other parts of the 
structure seemed to fall into their places by themselves, 
were the chiefs of the German Army. It was not without 
significance that the treaty with the Bolsheviks had been 
signed not only by Herr von Kiihlmann and Count Czernin, 
but also by a Prussian soldier, General Hoffman, an un- 
precedented incident which evoked a few futile protests in 
the Reichstag. The ending of the war in the East was 
in fact acclaimed as a masterpiece of Prussian militarism. 
Inevitably, therefore, the creed and its exponents regained 
in an instant the hold they had possessed on the hearts and 
minds of the German people in 1914. The long protraction 
of the war, the failure of so many promises of victory, the 
pressure of an unbroken ring of enemies, had begun to 
cloud its prestige and to weaken its grasp. But now, it 
seemed, Hindenburg and Ludendorff had suddenly proved 
anew its ancient power, had re-established its historic 
tradition of conquest and aggrandisement, had broken the 
ring like the great Frederick and imposed a victor’s peace 
on half the circle, and finally had revived the hope of victory 
in the West as well as in the East and the dream of a German 
peace for all the world. A sign had been given, and those 
among the German people who had been tempted for a 
moment to stray from the iron path of Prussianism 
returned to their old gods. 
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III. A New Birtu or Prusstanism 


HE peace in the East was warmly approved by the 

general body of public opinion throughout Germany : 
and the Reichstag confirmed the treaties with the Ukraine 
and the Bolsheviks by overwhelming majorities. It mattered 
little that the settlement violated at various points the 
principles to which many Germans had paid lip-service in 
the summer of 1917 and on which the Reichstag Resolution 
had been based. Government spokesmen tried indeed to 
minimise the discrepancies. Count Hertling, unable to 
argue that the peace with the Bolsheviks was attained by 
agreement and not by force, was at pains to insist that the 
Army had only advanced at the urgent request of the popu- 
lations of the Baltic Provinces* ; and Count Czernin, fresh 
from the treaty with Roumania, declared that “ the slight 
frontier rectifications were not annexations.”+ But there 
was no need for such pretences. The majority of the 
Reichstag, for example, were not so much concerned to 
twist their construction of all that had been done in the 
East into agreement with their Resolution as to escape from 
that embarrassing commitment, to explain it away, to 
shelve and forget it. At first, it is true, Herr Erzberger, 
its principal author, protested to the Reichstag, amid 
laughter from the Left, that the Russian peace was “ within 
the limits ” of it ;{ but he and his colleagues in the coalition 
soon began to claim that, since the Entente Powers had 
refused the peace offer it embodied, they need no longer be 
bound by it. And when presently new hopes were raised 
of “‘ annexations and indemnities ” in the West, the news- 
papers and public speakers of the Centre and Progressive 
Parties declared in chorus that their hands were free, while 


* E.g., in the Reichstag, February 25, 
t Speech at Vienna, cited p. 443. 
t Reichstag, February 27. 
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in Pan-German circles the definite repudiation of the Reso- 
lution was demanded.* By the middle of April most of 
the Berlin Press had come to speak of the crisis of 1917 as 
possessing “only an historical value.”t In fact, as a 
Junker deputy put it in the Prussian Diet, “ the damned 
peace resolution ” was dead.{ And beside its grave we 
can conceive the shade of Bismarck murmuring his famous 
maxim, not perhaps without anxiety as to the manner of 
its application by men of a lesser breed—‘ Not by speeches 
and majority votes are the great questions of the time 
decided, but by blood and iron.” 

The Majority Socialists, as was only to be expected, were 
not far behind the middle-class parties in resuming their 
previous acquiescence in the military control of war policy. 
Several of their newspapers described in triumphant 
language the rapidity of the advance into Russia and the 
great captures of guns and war material “ which our 
Army Command can make very good use of,on the western 
front.”§ And to the glamour of German victory was 
doubtless added the prospect of work and wages for the 
German, working-class resulting from the economic ascen- 
dancy established throughout the eastern borderlands 
by the peace. Thus the Majority Socialists were not 
minded to oppose its ratification in the Reichstag; they 
voted in favour of the Ukrainian treaty, they abstained from 
voting on the treaty with the Bolsheviks. And the Press 
took the same line as the politicians. The Russian peace 
was not the peace they wanted—so ran the refrain—but 
it was not to be repudiated. ‘“‘ To-day,” said one paper, 
“it is an accomplished fact that Europe can no longer 

* E.g., A meeting of the Gesamivorstand of the Alldeutsche Verband at 
Berlin on April 14 passed the following resolution : “‘ ‘The German people 
must demand from the sense of duty of the German Reichstag that it give 
up the decision of July 19, 1917, and, following the historical events, stand 
for the war-aim which arises out of the military situation.” 

+ Berlin correspondent of Frankfurter Zeitung. 

t Count Spee, April 30. 

§ Article of the Internazionale Correspondenz, reproduced in many 
Majority Socialist newspapers. 
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become Cossack.”* “ After all,” asked another, “is not 
any peace better than war?”t Of all the many organs 
of Majority Socialist opinion it appeared that only two or 
three were bold enough to stand against the flowing tide. 
In one of these, Herr Wendel, the youngest member of 
the Reichstag, wrote: “ After this peace with Russia. . . 
after this peace with Roumania . . . what remains of all 
those flowery phrases about an understanding, the right of 
self-determination, disarmament, a League of Nations, but 
empty sound and smoke? .... The policy of force 
has won.”’f 

But this was a voice crying in the wilderness. The 
Minority Socialists were the only party with enough con- 
viction and enough courage to denounce the Russian 
treaty and to back their words with their votes. In January, 
during the course of the conference at Brest Litovsk, they 
had taken an active part in the strike organised among the 
munition workers as a protest against Pan-German propa- 
ganda, the organisation of food-supplies, the delay in 
reforming the Prussian franchise, and, above all, the failure 
of the Government to bring about a general peace. Little 
had come of it. The Trade Unions had held aloof; the 
Majority Socialist leaders, afraid to condemn the strike, 
but still more afraid to oppose the Government, had tried 
to mediate; and after three days the strike had been 
rigorously and completely suppressed by the military 
authorities, and its instigators, including a prominent 
Minority Socialist member of the Reichstag, arrested and 
imprisoned. But this fresh proof of the absolute power 
exercised by the Army Command over the domestic life of 
Germany had not deterred the party from maintaining 
an unflinching opposition to its policy in the East. Herr 
Haase told the Reichstag the unpleasant truth that “a 
peace of power had been forced upon the Russians.” 

* KOnigsberg Volkszeitung. 


t Munich Post. 
t Frankfurt Volksstimme. 
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* Our children and our children’s children,” he said, “ will 
have to pay for this policy.”* And what was the result 
of this resolutestand ? To all appearance it has checked the 
current of opinion among the German workers which in 
1917 was flowing strongly towards the Minority Socialists 
and has turned it back to the Majority. It is probable that 
the strike had already provoked a reaction ; for the love of 
order and efficiency is deep-rooted in every German heart ; 
the spectacle of the chaos in Russia under the Bolshevik 
régime has been almost as repugnant to the great majority 
of the working class as to the Prussian oligarchy itself ; 
and, if forced to the choice, they prefer to submit to a 
Government which, if iron-handed, is clean, orderly and 
efficient rather than to side with those who summon 
Germany to follow Russia along the path of Revolution.t 
And in their opposition to the peace as in their support 
of the strike the policy of the Minority Socialists doubtless 
seemed dangerously akin to Bolshevism. Add to that the 
sense of German victory, so carefully stimulated by the 
Kaiser, the Army chiefs and the civil Government, the 
actual attainment of peace in the East and the hopes it 
offered for the future of German trade and industry, and 
it is easy to account for the set-back to the only genuinely 
“ pacifist? movement in Germany. The seriousness of 
this set-back is clear from the by-elections. The Minority 
Socialists lost ground heavily in two municipal contests in 
Berlin on March 3; and on March 14 they suffered a still 
more serious defeat at Niederbarnim, where a vacancy in the 
Reichstag had been occasioned by the death of a prominent 


* Reichstag, February 27. Cf. the Arbetter Zeitung, the chief Austrian 
Socialist organ (February 27): “‘ It will leave half a dozen small States to 
form a second Balkans ; to be the occasion for intrigues between the Great 
Powers and the starting-point of new perils of war.” 

t In Vorwérts (February 15) an article by Otto Braun, the well-known 
Majority Socialist, drew “a thick and visible line of demarcation ” between 
the Russian Bolsheviks and the German Socialists. ‘They must be told 
with all plainness that their hope of an early violent revolution in Germany 


is a piece of madness. . . . There is no room in Germany for the Bolshevik 
methods of revolution.” 
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member of their party. This industrial constituency in 
the northern and eastern suburbs of Berlin had always 
been dominated by the advanced wing of Labour; but 
the Majority Socialists carried it by 26,694 votes over the 
17,815 given to the Minority candidate. 


‘“‘ The result,” said Vorwarts (the chief mouthpiece of the Majority 
Socialists since October 1916), “ makes almost a certainty out of 
the supposition that the Independent movement is only one of 
those ephemeral phenomena which the Socialist Party has often 
witnessed and outlived. This movement will also decline, and its 
supporters will return to the Main Party or disappear from public 
life.” * 


The great majority of the middle and working classes in 
Germany have thus accepted, with more or less approval, 
the triumph of the General Staff in the East and the 
restoration of its supreme authority at home. And 
naturally it has provoked an outburst of exultation from 
the Prussian Junkers. Their politicians and their leader 
writers have vied with each other in pzans on the House of 
Hohenzollern and its pillars, Hindenburg and Ludendorff, 
and in abuse of the Reichstag for its meddlesome inter- 
ference in 1917. “ What is all this hubbub about demo- 
cracy ?”f they ask; and in that spirit they are setting 
themselves to wipe out all traces of the concession, slight 
as it was, which was made to democratic principles in the 
crisis of last summer. In direct repudiation of the Kaiser’s 
pledges and in open opposition to the express desire of the 
Government, an elaborate six-class franchise was substituted 
in Committee of the Lower House of the Prussian Diet for 
the equal franchise proposed in the Government Bill, 
and on May 2, despite the protests of Count Hertling and 
his promise to provide the most effective “ safeguards,” 
the Committee’s resolution was adopted by the House by 
235 votes to 183. The Prussian Government may even- 
tually deem it the wisest course to enforce the fulfilment, 


* March 27. } Herr Wildgrube ; Times, February 26. 
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in outward form at any rate, of the Kaiser’s promises ; 
but whatever the upshot, the action of the Diet has 
revealed how fully the old obstinate self-confidence of 
the Prussian oligarchy has been restored by the events of 
the spring. 

At all points, in fact, reaction triumphed in Germany 
as the result of the peace in the East. The German 
people bowed themselves before the masters of the Prus- 
sian system as gladly or submissively as in the days before 
the war. It only remained for them to bring the recalci- 
trant elements in Austria to heel again. The disclosure by 
the French Government that the Emperor Charles had 
initiated separate negotiations with France early in 1917 
and had even alluded to her “just claims in Alsace- 
Lorraine ” gave them the opportunity of making their power 
felt. The Vienna Government’s prompt denunciation of 
the notorious letter as a forgery was not enough. The 
Emperor Charles was obliged to sign telegrams to the Kaiser 
repudiating M. Clemenceau’s charges and affirming the 
complete solidarity between the Hapsburg and the Hohen- 
zollern Empires. Following on the publication of these 
humiliating documents, Count Czernin’s resignation was 
accepted and Baron Burian was restored to the post at the 
Austro-Hungarian Foreign Office which he had held from 
the beginning of 1915 till the Emperor’s accession. The re- 
appointment of the man who is known as “ Tisza’s shadow ” 
and has always been regarded as his intimate and instru- 
ment, proved to all the world how unshaken is the tradi- 
tional hold of Prussian and Magyar militarism on Austria- 
Hungary and how futile are the hopes of those who think 
it possible for the “ brilliant second ” at Schénbrunn to 
break away from his masterly principal at Potsdam. 

Thus alJ the ground was cleared for the chiefs of the 
German General Staff to continue with undisputed autho- 
rity their conduct of the war ; and already, on the morrow of 
the Eastern peace, they had begun to consolidate and extend 
the position they had won by it. Developments in Finland 
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have already been described. Meanwhile a series of mes- 
sages to the Kaiser and deputations to the Chancellor 
began to arrive from the “ liberated ” Baltic lands on both 
sides of the line drawn in the Treaty of Brest Litovsk. The 
various bodies from which they came, provincial and 
municipal, social and academic, were by no means repre- 
sentative of the populations of these countries, in which 
the native peasantry form an overwhelming majority,* 
but rather of the landowning and commercial classes of 
predominantly German stock. The Kaiser himself had 
given them their cue in his telegram to Hindenburg on 
the signing of the Russian Peace: “ Our Baltic brethren 
and countrymen are liberated from the Russian yoke and 
many again feel themselves Germans.” Accordingly, 
the German Ritterschaft of Livonia hastened to offer the 
Kaiser their most humble thanks “ for putting this ancient 
German colony under the protection of the powerful 
German Empire,” while the German professors and 
students of “the old German university” of Dorpat 
expressed their gratitude “for the deliverance of Ger- 
manism.” As early as March 8 the Landesrat of Courland 
passed a resolution asking “ the King of Prussia and German 
Emperor to accept the Ducal Crown.” On March 26 
the Municipal Council of Riga requested that the “ pro- 
vinces of Livonia, Estonia and Courland, together with the 
Baltic metropolis of Riga, should form a united local 
monarchy . . . under the supremacy of the exalted House 
of Hohenzollern, united to Germany in unchanging 
fidelity for all time by a personal union.” A few weeks 
later a United National Council of Livonia, Estonia, Riga, 
and Oesel expressed the same desire for a “united State,” 
“annexed to the German Empire by personal union with 
the King of Prussia.” In reply to these and other similar 
addresses the Kaiser and his Chancellor declared their 


* For the statistics of the population of Lithuania and the Baltic Pro- 
vinces and the antagonism of the peasantry towards the Germans, see the 
article in the last issue of Tut Rounp Taste (March, 1918). 
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readiness to assist in uniting the Baltic Provinces and in 
concluding “ the requisite conventions relative to military 
matters, the currency, communications, customs, etc.,” 
between the German Empire and the new State. The 
request for a “ personal union ” with Germany under the 
Prussian Crown was to be “ benevolently entertained.” _ If 
the present settlement in the East were to remain unaltered, 
the virtual annexation of the Baltic lands would thus seem 
to be inevitable. The rulers of Germany evidently regard 
the whole territory—with its oppressed and sullen peasantry 
—as a ripening fruit (in the words applied by the Kélnische 
Zeitung to Livonia)* “ which will have nothing more to 
do with Mother Russia and is falling into the German 
garden by its own weight.” 

And what of Poland, left derelict by the repulse of Russia ? 
The constitution it is to “ receive,” as Count Hertling put 
it on February 25, is still under discussion. It is appa- 
rently to be an “autonomous ” State, but it is certainly 
not to be a united nation. Not only is there obviously no 
question of the inclusion of the Poles now in Prussia, but 
the remnant of ancient Poland which survived in the Rus- 
sian province is to suffer yet a fourth partition. Already 
by the treaty of February the district of Cholm was ceded 
to the Ukraine.t ‘The exact delimitation of the frontier 
was left by the treaty to a Joint Commission; and the 
Cholm line may be modified to appease the Poles of 
Austria. But that territory in the north and west of 
Poland will be annexed to Prussia seems unquestionable— 
if, again, the German peace in the East should endure. 
Untroubled by their failure in the past to reconcile or to 
absorb the Poles already within their borders, the Prussian 
Junkers are demanding the incorporation of several millions 


* March 13. 


} Herr Gréber (Centre Party) in the Reichstag, February 19, pointed 
out that by planning elections “for the new Poland” in the district of 
Cholm, the Government had already recognised it “ as belonging to Poland 
as a matter of course.” 
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more.* ‘“ The Poles,” said Count York von Wartenburg 
in the Prussian Diet, “must be thoroughly well taught 
that they belong to Prussia.” And the master is of the same 
mind as his disciples. ‘I shall not neglect,” said Hinden- 
burg, “to obtain adequate strategical safeguards for the 
Eastern marches.”+ Mutilated, enfeebled, cut off from 
the sea and “ enclosed in a ring of iron,” the Polish State 
(in the words of the Polish delegation at the Rome Congress 
in April) is to be “‘ degraded to the status of a German 
hinterland. Then there would be no further obstacle to the 
flow of the German tide eastwards and Germany’s dominion 
over Central and Eastern Europe would be assured.” t 

The eastward flow of the German tide is already running 
far out across South Russia. “The territories of the 
Ukraine,” said Herr von Kihlmann in the Reichstag on 
February 19, “ embrace the whole northern coast of the 
Black Sea” ; and in its self-appointed task of consolidating 
these territories against the revolutionary forces in Russia, 
the German Army occupied Odessa on March 13 and 
Nikolaiev, with its port and naval arsenal, a few days later. 
Easily overcoming such resistance as it met with, it has 
penetrated since then to the Crimea and to Rostov and is 
approaching the foothills of the Caucasus and the steppe 
that borders on the Caspian§ Nearer home, meanwhile, 
the exaction from an unwilling peasantry of the food 
contributions imposed by the treaty has proved a difficult 
task; and the German military authorities have been 
obliged to override the Ukraine Government and take 
action on their own account. At the beginning of May 
the issue of Marshal von Eichhorn’s decree, ordering the 
peasantry to work, the subsequent arrest of members of 
the Government by German soldiers within the official 


* E.g., in the debate in the Upper House of the Prussian Diet in the 
second week of April. 

+ To the National Liberal Association of West Prussia in April. 

{ The text of the Polish manifesto is given in the New Europe, No. 81. 

§ An ethnological map, published in the Manchener Neueste Nachrichten, 
extends the frontier of the Ukraine to the Caspian Sea. 
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precincts and the appointment of a Pro-German Ukrainian 
general as a kind of dictator, proved—if proof indeed were 
needed—that the relations of the Ukraine to Germany are 
not those of a free and independent ally. 

Lastly, on May 7, the final Treaty with Roumania was 
concluded. In its main lines it carries out the provisions 
of the Preliminary Treaty. The annexations by Austria- 
Hungary are confirmed. Bulgaria recovers the southern part 
of the Dobrudja which was assigned to her by the Treaty of 
Bucharest in 1913, with new and extensive “ frontier rectifi- 
cations.” The rest of the Dobrudja up to the St. George 
mouth of the Danube remains in the hands of the Quadruple 
Alliance as a whole (Article X.). Except for a small force 
on the Russian border the whole of the Roumanian army 
is to be reduced to a peace footing; and all the artillery 
and war material thus made available is to be entrusted to 
the custody of the Supreme Command of the Allied 
forces remaining in occupation of part of Roumania until 
the conclusion of a general peace (Articles IV. and V.). 
Roumania is to conclude a new Danube Navigation Act, 
guaranteeing freedom from tolls or harbour dues to the 
traffic of the Allied States down the Roumanian Danube 
and abolishing, five years hence at the latest, the duty pre- 
viously levied by her on goods passing through her ports. 
Moreover, the International Danube Commission which 
contains representatives of all the great European Powers 
is to be replaced by one which represents only “ the States 
situated on the Danube or the European coasts of the 
Black Sea ” (Article XXIV .)—a significant revelation of the 
exclusive character of the Mittel-Europa programme. 

Humiliating as these terms may be, it is not the declared 
intention of the German Government to make Roumania 
its perpetual enemy. As a set-off to the loss of the 
Dobrudja Roumania is promised “ an assured trade route ” 
to the Black Sea by Constanza; and even the recent 
adhesion to Roumania of the province of Bessarabia, pre- 
dominantly Roumanian in nationality, as the result of the 
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decision of the local Diet, has been reluctantly confirmed. 
It is apparently the aim of Prussian statesmanship, with 
the co-operation of the Pro-German elements in Roumania, 
gradually to wean her from the dream of freedom and to 
draw her, by appeals to personal and class interests as well 
as by the proof of German power, within the fabric of a 
Mittel-Europa firmly kmit together by economic and 
military ties and strictly controlled from Berlin. To such 
a future for Roumania the great mass of her population is 
passionately averse ; but such would surely be her fate—if 
the German peace in the East were to be forced on the 
acceptance of the world. And the German people, at any 
rate, are not now in the mood to doubt the fulfilment of 
that all-governing condition. 


“The Black Sea, like the Danube,” writes Herr Jackh, a 
publicist of the Eastern school of German. imperialists, “ will be free 
from Russian, French, and English interference; Russia will no 
longer touch its coast and disturb the East in the service of England 
and France. The Black Sea will be entirely encircled by the Quad- 
ruple Alliance—to the largest extent by Turkey; secondly, by 
Bulgaria (both of them allies of Germany) ; further by the Ukraine 
and by Transcaucasia (both of them protectorates of Germany), and 
between them by Roumania (Germany’s converted ally).”* 


IV. From East to West 


ROM the moment the military collapse of Russia was 

confirmed by the Treaty of Brest Litovsk the Army 
Command of the Central Powers no longer needed to keep 
large armies in the East, and the subsequent operations 
described above were carried out with relatively few troops. 
It was possible, therefore, by a wholesale transfer of men 
and guns, including the captured Russian artillery, at last 
to outnumber the Entente forces on the Western front. 
The Kaiser and his generals were thus confronted with a 
choice of policies. Should they stand on the defensive, 


* Deutsche Politik (Times, April 27). 
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able as they now were to count on repelling any attack for 
at least a year to come, and from this strong position propose 
a bargain to the Allies, offering substantial concessions in 
the West, and asking in return for the acceptance of the 
German settlement in the East, and the restoration and 
enlargement of the German Colonial Empire, together with 
complete equality and freedom of action for German 
commercial enterprise throughout the world ? Or should 
they take the offensive and, with better chances of success 
than they had ever had since 1914, make one last bid for 
a supreme, decisive victory ? 

The choice they made now belongs to history. Perhaps, 
in their own interests, it was the right one; for the 
democracies of the West would not have accepted the 
bargain involved in the other alternative. No more in 1918 
than in 1917 is the fate of Belgium and Serbia and Alsace- 
Lorraine, the establishment of a new order of freedom and 
justice throughout the world, a matter for them of “ give 
and take.” For them the war is a conflict of ideals between 
which there can be no compromise, and the only end to it 
which they can willingly accept is an end which destroys the 
domination of Prussian militarism and makes the world safe 
for democracy. But it is improbable that any such con- 
ception of the Allies’ purpose and determination was the 
primary cause of the decision. Its primary cause, surely, 
was that the attitude towards the war of those who made it 
—the inner ring of Prussian soldiers round the Kaiser and 
his heir—is as uncompromising as our own. For them 
also the war is a contest as to which of two ideals shall 
govern the future of mankind. For them also there can 
be no bargain. Peace on such terms would only mean 
for them a breathing-space in which to gather strength for 
a real settlement of the inexorable issue.* And any such 
delay, they must have argued, would be dangerous. ‘ Who 


* Cf. Ludendorff’s declaration last summer that a peace concluded then 
would be followed by ancther war in ten years’ time (Rounp Taste, No, 28. 
September, 1917). 
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can tell what will happen in Russia or how safe our new 
position in the East will be as long as democracy remains 
undefeated in the West ? How long, again, can we keep 
control over democrats in Germany and rebels in Austria 
unless we secure ourselves—perhaps for all time—by a 
triumph even more decisive than that of 1870? Nowis our 
moment, when we are strongest at home through our 
successes in the East and strongest abroad between the 
collapse of Russia and the full development of American 
war-strength. Now, therefore, let us hazard all we have 
that we may win all we want ; and, if our old gods still 
guide the German sword, we shall have done, once for all, 
with the rivalry of ideals and the balance of power. Welt- 
reich oder Niedergang, the Empire of the World or Downfall 
—that is our choice.” 

So the word went out that peace could only be obtained 
in the West as it had been obtained in the East. And here 
as there it must be a “ German peace.” That was the note 
which the war-lords of Prussia sounded in unison on the eve 
of the great offensive. “A good German peace,” said 
Hindenburg ; “no other can be of use to us.” ‘“* A Ger- 
man, not a soft, peace,” repeated Ludendorff. ‘“ No soft 
peace,” echoed the Kaiser, “ but one which corresponds to 
Germany’s interests.” * And it was soon evident which 
of the Allied Powers they considered the chief obstacle to 
such a peace. It was against the British army that the 
German masses were launched ; the advance was hailed in 
the German Press as the beginning of “a single combat 
between Germany and England to decide our future posi- 
tion in the world”;f while so eminent a Prussian 
statesman as Herr Helfferich reopened the old campaign of 
slander and invective, repeated the old parody of English 
history as an unbroken record of selfishness and perfidy, 
and the old charge that England made this war through 
jealousy of German trade, and declared that Germany was 

* Kolnische Zeitung, March 14 and 1§ ; Times, March 22. 
+ Tagliche Rundschau (Manchester Guardian, March 23). 
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now fighting “ the cause of the world ” against “ British 
domination.” * 


Once more, then, with the same object of forcing a swift 
decision, but with their main effort now directed against 
the British rather than the French, the German armies, as 
brave and disciplined as ever, resumed their westward march. 
And, just as in 1914, the mass of the German people behind 
them, dazzled now as then by the glitter of the German 
sword, intoxicated once again by the thought of German 
victory, greeted the initial successes with a burst of jubila- 
tion and discussed with confident anticipation the fruits of 
the final triumph. Again as in 1914, the advance of the 
soldiers was accompanied by a swelling chorus of demands 
from the publicists and politicians as to the terms of the 
“*German peace.” Pan-German circles at once revived 
their maximum programme of annexations and indemnities. 
The following resolution was passed unanimously by a 
conference of the “ Fatherland Party” at Berlin on 


April 19 :— 


We expect that a close attachment of Courland, Livonia, Estonia, 
and Lithuania to the Empire, political, military, and economic, will 
be attained by the separate negotiations now taking place, and that 
fresh settlement-land for Reichsdeutsche will be opened up. In the 
West the improvement of our maritime-geographical position as 
against England is above all requisite. To this end it is uncondi- 
tionally necessary that Belgium be permanently withdrawn from the 
Anglo-American and French influences, and, together with the 
Flanders coasts, be kept firmly in German hands, politically, mili- 
tarily, and economically. Further, the ore-basin of Longwy and 
Briey must, in the urgent German industrial, manufacturing, agri- 
cultural, and commercial interest, be ceded by France to Germany. 
These two things, together with such further requisite frontier- 
securities as may be regarded as necessary by the Supreme Army 
Command, offer the guarantee for the permanent protection of our 
western frontier from enemy attack, for the freedom of German 
shipping, and for the undisturbed effectiveness and expansion of 
German work. Finally, the resolution demands the securing of our 
food and of the supply of raw material for industry and manufacture 
by the winning of new possibilities, and also the reconstruction of a 


* Speech at Stuttgart ; Times, April 24. 
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colonial empire corresponding to our needs, and an adequate indem- 
nity for the severe economic losses we have sustained, for the benefit 
primarily of our war-invalids. 


In the same spirit General Keim, who has acted for more 
than three years past as military governor of the Belgian 
province of Limburg, declared that Belgium “ has only been 
treated according to the laws of war” and that the 
annexation of the Flanders coast together with the neces- 
sary hinterland is “ indispensable for us.” * ‘The demand for 
the annexation of the Briey and Longwy districts of France 
(to which Krupp’s chief newspaper added Morocco)f was 
repeated in a memorial presented to the Government and 
the High Command by the Union of German Iron and 
Steel Industrialists and the Union of German Iron- 
founders, recalling the notorious manifesto of the Six 
Industrial Associations in 1915. Now as then the iron 
magnates of the West make but a thin pretence of covering 
their greed for the French ore-bed with the familiar plea 
for “ frontier-rectifications ” of a defensive character. 
General-direcktor Vogler, indeed, says openly :—“ The 
acquisition of the iron district of Briey and Longwy is a 
question of life or death for the German iron-industry.” § 

Nor, of course, are German ambitions oversea to be 
forgotten in the settlement with Britain. Dr. Solf, the 
German Colonial Secretary, declared, before the opening of 
the offensive in the West, that in urging the consolidation 
of the German colonies in Central Africa he had never 
meant to imply that South-West Africa or the colonies in 
the Pacific should be surrendered. All these possessions, 
he insisted, must be restored to Germany.|| Herr Zimmer- 
mann, meanwhile, demanded Nigeria and Sierra Leone 


* Kreuz-Zeitung, April to. 

+ Kreuz-Zeitung (Times, April 11). 

t Discussed in the Frankfurter Zeitung, March 27. The 1915 Manifesto 
is reprinted in The Issue by J. W. Headlam (1917). 

§ Vossische Zeitung, April 7. 

|| Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, March 13. 
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besides the French and Belgian;Congo ;* and_ Professor 
Hans Meyer of Leipzig wrote as follows :— 


Germany’s greatest colonial peace aim must be the construction 
of a united Central Africa, resting on the four pillars of Togo, 
the Cameroons, East Africa, and South-West Africa, stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and taking in the intermediate 
territory of our enemies, especially the Belgian Congo, French 
.equatorial Africa, Portuguese Angola, and the northern half of 
Mozambique, thus forming with our old colonies a solid continental 


block. 


To protect this great area he suggested that “a chain of 
naval stations ” should be constructed out of the Portu- 
guese colonies of St. Thomas, Guinea, Madeira, and the 
Azores.t 

Still more significant of German intentions and German 
self-assurance is the revival of the demand for indemnities, 
not only in Pan-German circles, but in more sober and 
representative quarters. The annual reports of the Dis- 
konto-Gesellschaft and the Dresdner Bank expressed the 
hope that the impending peace (to quote the latter) “ will 
relieve the German people of a considerable part of the 
heavy financial burden imposed on it by the war.” Official 
confirmation of this attitude was soon forthcoming. “ Our 
enemies who have prolonged the war must provide com- 
pensation,” said the Saxon Minister of Finance on 
April 9:$ and the claim for “economic and financial 
indemnities ” was asserted a few days later by no less a 
personage than Prince Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia$ 
Finally, in a speech in the Reichstag on April 23, Count von 
Rédern, Imperial Financial Secretary, took the exaction of 
an indemnity for granted. ‘‘We do not yet know,” he 
said, “ the amount of the indemnity that we shall win.” 

Thus the aims of Prussianism, so familiar in the earlier 


* Vosstsche Zeitung, April 16. 

f In his recently published book, The Portuguese Empire of To-Day. Cf. 
the claims of Herr Hupfeld, director of the German Togo Company, Times, 
April 30. 

t Herr von Seydewitz at Dresden. § Kolnische Zeitung, April 19. 
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phases of the war, have been republished to the world with 
the same candour and the same assurance of success. And 
the one touch needed to complete the parallel was supplied 
by the disclosures of Prince Lichnowsky, German Ambas- 
sador in London at the outbreak of the war. His confession 
that the war was caused by the insistence of Berlin that 
“Serbia must be massacred ” and that Sir Edward Grey 
worked wholeheartedly to obtain a peaceful solution which 
all the Powers could honourably accept, recalled and con- 
firmed the statement of the facts by the British Government 
in August, 1914. His admissions, moreover, that there was 
no desire in commercial circles in England for anything but 
peace and friendship with so good a customer as Germany 
and that treaties securing a German “sphere of influence ” 
in Mesopotamia and the Portuguese Colonies had been 
completed and only remained unsigned because Sir Edward 
Grey would not concede the desire of the German Foreign 
Office to keep them secret—these admissions disposed once 
more of the myth, so sedulously propagated by the German 
Government, of an envious England, plotting untiringly for 
the “encirclement ” of Germany, jealously barring her 
from all access to “a place in the sun,” and finally engin- 
eering this war for her destruction. 

But no more now than in 1914 are the German people in 
the mood to listen to the truth. They have not lost the 
habit of docility. They did not question the truth or the 
morality of the case put forward by the Prussian oligarchy 
for the necessity of the war, for the violation of Belgium ; 
nor do they question now the case for a “ German peace ” 
in the West as in the East. They only judge the cause of 
Prussianism by its success, its right by its might. And so, 
their old belief in its invincibility buttressed by the events 
of the last few months, they are ready to go on sacrificing 
their manhood and bearing their load of suspense and priva- 
tion in order that Prussianism may prevail in its last great 
effort to overthrow the rival creed of brotherhood and 
equality among men and nations and enthrone itself by 
force above all the world. 
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V. Tue TeEstTiInc oF THE COMMONWEALTH 


HETHER Prussianism is sooner or later to achieve 

this consummation of its being or to be deprived for 
ever of its power to obstruct the progress of mankind 
towards a better life depends mainly on the conduct of the 
peoples of the British Commonwealth during the coming 
months. The fighting power of the American Republic 
(for reasons discussed in the following article) cannot be 
fully developed in Europe until next year. The peoples of 
France and Italy, meanwhile, suffering more acutely than 
we can easily realise behind our wall of sea from the horrors 
and anxieties of invasion, and the peoples of Belgium and 
Serbia, in captivity or in exile, are looking to us to stiffen 
and secure the whole alliance, not only by our military and 
naval strength, by our ships and coal and food, but especially 
by the example of that unflinching tenacity of will which the 
tradition of friend and foe alike ascribes to us. 

If the German onset in France attains its main strategic 
object, we shall need to remember that tradition, and we 
shall do well to recall the events in our history on which it 
chiefly rests. For, whatever the issue of the present battle, 
our position at the end of it cannot be worse nor our 
prospects more desperate than they seemed a century ago 
on the morrow of Ulm and Austerlitz. All Europe then 
lay prostrate at Napoleon’s feet, and Britain stood alone in 
his path to world-dominion. Save for the young colonies in 
Canada, who a few years later were to render noble service 
to the Commonwealth in a distant field of the war, there 
were no democracies overseas to set their manhood in 
the breach beside the soldiers of the motherland. Above 
all, the American Republic, her youthful vision clouded by 
the estranging memories of the Revolution, stood aloof and 
hostile. But the courage of our forefathers rose all the 
higher because they were alone and “ with their backs to the 
wall.” For ten weary years, despite checks and reverses 
abroad and pessimism and intrigue at home, the British 
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Government carried on the war with the same grim deter- 
mination with which Wellington and his men fought on in 
the Peninsula, till the military domination of Napoleon was 
wholly and finally destroyed and the eternal issue between 
liberty and despotism decided for a hundred years. If 
history repeats the first act of the drama, it will be for us to 
prove ourselves worthy of our fathers and to see it played 
out to the end. 

It may be hoped that the ordeal in front of us will not be 
so severe as that ; but in any case it will be severe enough 
to try our utmost strength. For if the German advance, 
already checked by the heroic resistance of the Allied armies, 
is finally brought to a standstill, let no one suppose that the 
outcome of the whole long struggle will be at once thereby 
determined, and the purpose with which we entered on it 
nearly four years ago within an ace of its fulfilment. 

The German High Command will have failed, it is true, 
to win the stake for which they gambled, and they will be 
faced with the consequences of failure—the bitter disap- 
pointment of the German people and their allies and a 
reaction, perhaps, against their supreme control of the 
policy of the Central Powers as swift and strong as that 
which confirmed and applauded it on the eve of the offen- 
sive. But the card they rejected in the spring can still be 
played. They can fall back on the defensive and propose a 
“bargain ” peace. And if such a peace could be obtained— 
a peace which at the price of concessions in the West left 
Germany mistress of the East from the Gulf of Bothnia 
to the Caspian, a peace also at which we dropped our 
economic as well as our military weapons—then the expo- 
nents of Prussian militarism could claim to the German 
people that, if the whole of their dream had not come true, 
at least the war had left Germany far more powerful than 
it found her, and that force once more, and force alone, 
had made a world of enemies and rivals consent at long 
last to her aggrandisement. 

Such, doubtless, will be the method by which the 
Prussian oligarchy, if their great military gamble goes 
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against them, will seek to avert their fate. And if the 
spirit of the British Commonwealth were as clouded and 
uncertain now as it seemed to be last winter, they might 
hope to succeed. But the clouds and uncertainty of the 
winter have been dispelled by the events of the spring. 
With the daily increase in the toll of loss and grief, with 
the thought of yet another winter of war in front of us, the 
old temptation will certainly return ; but no one who reads 
the record of German action and opinion in those decisive 
wecks between the Peace of Brest Litovsk and the opening 
of the Western offensive can ever play again with the belief 
that Prussian militarism is not a real unchanging obstacle to 
the attainment of our purpose or that it can be circum- 
vented. We may still think it possible that, if once the 
shadow of defeat begins to darken the horizon, the German 
Government may be hard put to it to subdue the discontent 
and anger of the masses, and that the smouldering embers 
ofunrest in Austria~Hungary may flame out in rebellion ; but 
no one will now imagine that to come to terms, like the 
Bolsheviks, with the present rulers of the Central Empires 
would foster the forces of disruption within them. The 
Reichstag coalition, again, may be recreated and renew its 
conciliatory professions ; but no one now will interpret 
them as a proof of “a change of heart ” in the German 
people, of a real rapprochement between their ideals and 
our own. Nor will anyone believe now, whatever the 
Hapsburg may wish or say, that he has in actual fact the 
power to free himself from the Hohenzollern. And no one, 
finally, will fancy now that Prussianism itself has been 
converted by the lessons of the war. Even in peace its 
disciples were impatient of evasion or concealment ; when 
the war came they stripped off all pretences; and now 
again they stand, naked and unashamed, defying the 
judgment of the civilised world, confessing their hatred of 
democracy and their scorn of public right. 


We face our ordeal, then, with no illusions. There is 
no way round the obstacle. Only by the straight road, by 
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meeting the force of Prussianism with “ the righteous and 
triumphant force which shall make Right the law of the 
world,” can we attain our end. With the resources of 
America behind us and our allies, there is no doubt that in 
the long run we have the material power to doit. The issue 
depends on whether we have also the requisite moral power. 
France and Italy are facing their trial with clear eyes and 
undivided hearts: can we do likewise? Now that the spirit 
of 1914 has been restored to us, can we keep it unweakened 
and untarnished to the end? If we are faced with reverses 
or even disasters, can we keep our heads as high as our fathers 
and show the same stubborn power of recovery as they ? Or, 
if it is only delays and disappointments that are in store for 
us, can we patiently endure, however long the time and heavy 
the sacrifice ? Can we of this generation willingly acquiesce, 
if need be, in the loss of all our private happiness and comfort 
that so the generations of the future may live in a better 
world, free at last from the perpetual shadow of war, free to 
devote their gifts and energies not to perfecting the hideous 
machinery of conflict and destruction, but to the needs ot 
their mutual welfare and the constructive tasks of a new epoch 
of unity and concord among nations? Can we, in this high 
temper, rigidly subordinate the particular interests of all the 
component elements of the Commonwealth—the individual 
and the class, the province and the nation—to the general 
interest of the whole ? Can we show that we recognise and 
are determined to maintain the principles on which it rests ? 
Can we prove to “the natural foes of liberty ” that the 
freedom we venerate is very different from the licence they 
contemn ; that freedom means to us the opportunity of 
service and the acceptance of responsibility ; that freedom, 
as we understand it, does not split up society into a random 
multitude of factions, each jealously striving to pursue its 
selfish ends, but gives to cach element its due place and 
power and the capacity to develop to the full its individual 
qualities, not as a concession to its sentiment or self-regard, 
but in order that it may thereby better serve the common 
weal? Can we show the world that a polity based on this 
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ideal of freedom can fight in a good cause with the same 
unity and resolution as the Prussian system? And as we 
stand together to defend it at the moment of its greatest 
peril, can we draw from our devotion to it the spiritual 
force which alone enables men to rise above themselves and 
carries them cheerful and uncomplaining, shoulder to 
shoulder, to the last limit of endurance ? 

In our answer to these questions lies the supreme test 
of the British Commonwealth. By our answer it will be 
shown whether we can make good our title to be “ the 
immemorial champions of freedom”; whether we can 
redeem the trust of our allies who have mingled their blood 
with ours and whose sacrifices, if we fail them, will like ours 
have been in vain; whether we can vindicate the faith of 
democracy throughout the world. A century ago, at the 
outset of the last long struggle with Napoleon, Pitt put the 
same stern truth before his countrymen in a speech in 
which he exhorted them to realise the magnitude of the 
danger threatening them and, in order that they might meet 
it in the proper spirit, to recollect also what they were con- 
tending for. “ It is for our character,” he said ; “ it is for 
our very name as Englishmen.” ‘The scope of the ordeal is 
greater now. It is the character of a worldwide Common- 
wealth that is at stake, the good name not of Englishmen or 
Scotsmen only or their descendants in each far-off Dominion, 
but of Irishmen likewise and French Canadians and Dutch 
South Africans, and of all those peoples in India and else- 
where who, whatever their race or creed, are members one of 
another in the body of the Commonwealth. We stand asa 
community in the presence of one of those great moments 
in history which put the character of all such human 
organisms to the proof and determine what part they are 
fitted to play in the life of the world. On how we bear 
ourselves now depends the judgment whether we are 
worthy of our faith and capable of realising in days to come 
the ideals of service for mankind to which we have dedicated 
ourselves. 
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ATIONS at war have little time or inclination for a 
study of their neighbours. A neutral is judged by 

the extent of his acquiescence in reasonable measures of war 
directed against the enemy. An Ally is generally judged 
even more summarily by the promptness and force of his 
appearance on the field of battle. Yet the application of 
these rough standards, though natural, falls short of wis- 
dom. Thorough international understanding is not merely 
a counsel of charity in times of peace ; it is also a condition 
of true foresight in the stress of war; and this is particu- 
larly true in modern times, when every phase of feeling in 
a nation—every strand in the texture of its society—has a 
direct relation to the mobilisation of its resources for war. 
At the present moment it would be folly for an American 
or an admirer of America to ignore the average English- 
man’s feeling of disappointment in regard to the United 
States. Neither do Americans desire to ignore it. One 
of the leading banking institutions of New York has just 
included the following frank confession in its Bulletin for 


April : 


We have not made progress as fast as we might or should. . . . 
We have not as individuals appreciated our relations to the task. 
The Secretary of the Treasury announced that disbursements in 
this fiscal year will fall far below what was expected, because the 
war work is behind, and it is behind because the prosperity of the 
country has placed demands upon the industries which together 
with the war work could not be met. The lesson is plain. The 
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labour supply and industrial capacity of the country must be devoted 
far more effectively and completely to the Government’s needs. 

On the other hand, Englishmen have to recognise some 
partial responsibility for their own disappointment. It 
is not only that a better knowledge of the United States 
both before and since her entry into the war might have 
saved them from many mistaken expectations. They have 
also to take into account that the loosening of the moral 
sinews of war in England during the past year, alluded to 
in the preceding article, has had its effect on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Uncertainties as to the validity of war 
aims ; adumbrations of a negotiated peace ; over-confidence 
in the resurrection of Russia or in the success of the Ypres 
offensive—all these phenomena in England have had their 
echo in America. Active opinion in the United States has 
tended to be divided into two sections—one contemplating 
the possibility of an early negotiated peace, the other 
assuming that the war would last for another three years, 
and that America had therefore time to develop her full 
strength as an independent military factor in the field. 
Neither of these views was probably shared by the Adminis- 
tration at Washington, but official knowledge could only 
imperfectly permeate the network of Government organs 
created to deal with the mobilisation of the country’s 
resources, and it could not be communicated at all to the 
public, on whose co-operation such mobilisation must 
depend. Americans would have been quicker to recognise the 
supreme importance of the 1918 campaign if English public 
opinion itself had appeared to be conscious of it. English- 
men should not forget the gradual development of the war 
situation and of their own forecasts during 1917. When 
the United States entered the war the Russian Revolution 
was popularly regarded rather as an invigoration than as 
a collapse; Kerensky long remained a hero; the sub- 
marine menace overshadowed the question of man-power, 
and confident claims were made as to the size of the British 
ship-building programme. It is only recently that the 
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withdrawal of the whole German army from the Eastern 
front has revealed itself to the mind of the country as an 
imminent danger. But now that the full menace of the 
situation has been appreciated the danger is that English- 
men will fall back on recriminations and despondency, and 
that the same lack of knowledge and understanding which 
has led them to expect too much from America in the past 
may lead them to expect too little in the future. Twelve 
months of war have revolutionised the United States, and 
already the American troops flowing into France to-day 
represent a very different country from that which sent 
General Pershing’s original force to Europe eighty days 
after the declaration of war. 


HE United States has been commonly regarded in 

Europe as a country of mixed races, deficient in unity 
of sentiment, fertile in party divisions and unconscious of 
national responsibilities, but possessing vast economic 
resources which have been exploited with great energy and 
business ability. This estimate is just true enough to be 
misleading. The foreign elements in the American popu- 
lation are congregated mainly in the centres of industry, 
where their peculiarities have to be taken into account by 
political candidates and labour administrators, and in 
certain cases by the police. In some sections, especially in 
the Far West, the mixture of races has intensified labour 
troubles by generating local opposition to the war. But 
where this has happened “ doctrines of internationalism, 
the conviction that all wars are capitalistic,” usually 
already governed the mind of the English-speaking labour 
elements also. In general it is fair to say that the most 
ignorant and the least assimilable of the foreign elements 
are precisely those who have the greatest feeling for the 
United States as the home of liberty, and will therefore 
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respond most readily to such appeals as that recently issued 
by the Seamen’s Union to its members: “The nation 
that proclaimed your freedom now needs your services.” 
The German and Irish elements are the only ones that 
have ever threatened to affect or modify the opinion of the 
country and it may fairly be said that the “ Americanism ” 
of these elements is not now in doubt. Moreover, partisan- 
ship in American politics and the slowness of the American 
people to respond to national responsibilities may be, and 
have been, as easily exaggerated as the economic strength 
of the country. 

The truth is that, both socially and economically, 
America is loosely knit and vulnerable mainly in her means 
of internal communication. Distances are great, and the 
centres of population and production have been gradually 
shifting westwards. Economically this has entailed a 
vast railway system ; socially, it has led to a great develop- 
ment of the Press and other channels of publicity. These 
are the two best-known achievements of America, but 
neither has proved equal to the growth of population and 
business. The breakdown of the railways last winter and 
the consequent shortage of coal and congestion of the 
ports on the Atlantic seaboard surprised Europe, but the 
danger had long been foreseen in the United States. The 
railways were weak. In 1914, out of a total mileage of 
387,208 miles—or 288,923, excluding yard track and 
sidings—no less than 256,547 were single track, and the 
proportion of double track has been little if at all increased 
since then. The number of freight cars, which had in- 
creased by about 89,000 a year between 1900 and 1997, 
increased by only about 47,000 a year between 1907 and 1914, 
and between 1914 and 1916 the rate of increase appears to 
have actually fallen to about 600 a year. Similarly, the 
rate of increase in the number of locomotives employed 
fell from about 2,500 a year in the first period to 1,300 in 
the second period, while between 1914 and 1916 the number 
appears actually to have decreased by almost goo. Finan- 
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cially, while the gross earnings of the companies had 
largely increased, the net earnings had strikingly diminished. 
Beginning from November, 1916, five successive commit- 
tees had been formed to cope with car shortage and other 
difficulties, which had even then become notorious. Finally, 
the unprecedented flow of freight eastwards in 1917, 
culminating in an exceptionally severe winter, imposed a 
strain on the system which could not be met. 

This weakness in the economic arteries of the country 
has a certain analogy in the sphere of national sentiment. 
The centre of the national consciousness lies really in the 
Middle West, but the channels which feed the Western 
Press run through New York. The news and views which 
should inform the mind of the farmers or factory worker 
in Illinois or Indiana have not been written for him but 
for the population of the Atlantic seaboard. ‘Thus written, 
he has rejected them. Even the Press of Chicago, St. 
Louis and Kansas City has failed to mould the feeling of 
the region of which those cities are supposed to be the 
centres. Instead, the people of the Mississippi Valley 
States have evolved their own methods of information and 
education, their own newspapers, associations, State fairs 
and lecture circuits, wholly provincial in character, cut off 
from foreign news, gaining their views of politics rather 
from the peripatetic orator than from the Press correspon- 
dent at Washington. The popular magazines which circu- 
late largely in these districts are for that reason deliberately 
written to suit these tastes. 

No doubt, this account is something of an exaggeration, 
but it is broadly true. It explains the slow growth of 
interest in the war west of the Alleghanies during the days 
of American neutrality ; and even during the past year, it 
explains not a few of the difficulties encountered by the 
Food Administration, the Department of Agriculture and 
other vital organs of the Administration in securing national 
co-operation in their policies. 

The divergent interests and conditions of different 
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regions constantly tend to give rise to movements out of 
harmony with the national trend. For instance, the 
Pacific Coast and the Rocky Mountain States still suffer 
from their peculiar labour conditions. A traditional 
industrial anarchy, extending from the lumber camps of 
Washington and Oregon to the mines of Arizona, has 
gravely hampered the production of aeroplane timber and 
reduced the output of copper in three months last summer 
by about 100,000,000 Ibs. Farther east, a farmers’ move- 
ment, under the name of the “ Non-Partisan League,” has 
captured the State Government in North Dakota and has 
begun to penetrate into Minnesota and the neighbouring 
States. Beginning in 1916 as a purely farmers’ movement 
with a programme of State ownership of grain elevators 
and the like, it has, largely owing to the influence of its 
leader, A. C. Townley, taken on something of an anti-war 
and revolutionary tinge. It has been a centre of opposition 
to the price-fixing policy of the Food Administration and 
it has even attempted to form a coalition with discontented 
labour elements not only in the West but in New York, 
where the State Federation of Agriculture, representing 
the farmers, was also, at its meeting in February, up in 
arms against the agricultural policy both of the State and 
Federal Governments. Local conditions still exert a very 
great influence on national politics, as, for instance, in the 
elections in New York City and Wisconsin, where a variety 
of local controversies combined to give the socialist 
candidates a startling number of votes. These phenomena, 
while probably neither dangerous nor permanent, are 
similar to those which appeared in the West after the Civil 
War and indicate imperfect moral lines of communication 
between different sections of the country. 

What is true of physical distances is also true of class 
divisions. America entered the war hampered by a more 
rudimentary system of relations between employers and 
employed in industry than perhaps exists in any other 
country in the same stage of economic development. The 
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President’s “ Mediation Commission ” reported in January 
that “ American industry lacks a healthy basis of relation- 
ship between management and men,” that “there is a 
widespread lack of knowledge on the part of capital as to 
labour’s feelings and needs and on the part of labour as to 
problems of management,” and that “ too often there is a 
glaring inconsistency between our democratic purposes in 
this war abroad and the autocratic conduct of those guiding 
industry at home.” ‘These evils have given rise to many 
projects for improved machinery of administration, but they 
are fundamentally due not so much to defective organisation 
of industry as to defective communications. Here, as in 
other matters, reforms in the United States have to be 
preceded and supported by schemes of publicity unparalleled 
ir other countries. Such bodies as the “ American 
Association for Labour Legislation ” have long been obliged 
to carry on campaigns of education which in more compact 
countries are replaced by the normal interchange of ideas. 
Advances in labour and industrial organisation have 
depended on the systematic popularisation of experiments 
instituted by the various State Governments or by indi- 
vidual employers in different parts of the country. Owing 
to the limitations of the Federal Government’s powers, a 
large number of Bureaux in Washington—for instance, the 
Bureaux of Mines, Labour Statistics and Education, and 
the Children’s Bureau—have been created not for the pur- 
pose of administration but in order to carry out this kind 
of co-ordinating propaganda. At the present moment the 
Labour Administration created by the President in January 
out of the former Department of Labour has a great adminis- 
trative task, but its task of popular education is probably 
even greater. 

Employers and employed have not only been divided 
from each other; they have also been equally distant from 
the Government. Government in the United States i3 not 
a unified body of policy or administration, for not only are 
legislation and administration in industrial and commercial 
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matters distributed between the Federal Government, 
48 State Governments, and even a number of municipalities, 
but also each Government, whether State or Federal, is 
split into two conflicting authorities, legislative and 
executive, and is overshadowed by the judiciary. The more 
advanced States have in recent years found this conflict of 
powers in such matters so fatal that they have set up Indus- 
trial Commissions and the like to act as practical dictators 
with both legislative, administrative and judicial powers ; 
but in some cases at least, and especially perhaps in th 

case of the Federal Interstate Commerce Commission, 
these bodies have rather increased the misunderstanding 
between industry and Government than diminished it. 
On the one hand there has been a more or less bitter 
hostility and mutual suspicion between the Governments 
and the great corporations ; on the other there has been 
almost open warfare between labour and the judiciary. 
Such elementary questions as Labour’s right of association 
and the limitation of hours of labour have been fought 
back and forth over the floor of the State and Federal 
Courts, and even during the last year two judicial decisions 
have been handed down throwing into doubt the right of 
Unions to extend their membership in factories where any 
workman is under contract with the employer not to join 
a union. All this has led to a mutual lack of confidence 
which has been a serious obstacle to really cordial co- 
operation between the Government and the leaders of 
industry, and at the root of this discord of ideas and 
purposes has lain the same lack of adequate means of 
communication—divergencies of education; defects of 
legal and administrative training; instruction divorced 
from ideas or controlled by ideas arising out of local 
conditions or political phases ; a multiplication of schools 
and colleges unco-ordinated by a sufficient body of teachers. 
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II. 


UCH have been the weaknesses of the country as a 

whole. It remains to consider what has been their 
actual effect at the centre of war administration in 
Washington. 

Before entering upon this there are two peculiar points 
which must be understood. 

Largely owing to the limitation of Federal powers and 
the consequent restriction of Federal action in many vital 
matters of internal policy to a vague co-ordinating function 
the Civil Service at Washington has never been built up to 
anything like the same degree as in England. The “ spoils 
system ” which hampered its growth twenty years ago is 
now moribund, but the conditions of American Govern- 
ment themselves stand in the way of its full development. 
Consequently there was not at Washington even that 
steadying substratum of humdrum Civil servants on which 
new Devartments in London like the Ministries of Muni- 
tions and Shipping have been built. Enormous staffs 
recruited haphazard from dozens of business houses and 
law offices had therefore to take up wholly new duties of 
which not so much as the groundwork had been laid, and, 
for reasons already explained, they did not even enter into 
any of that general goodwill among the non-official public 
which Whitehall, with all its red tape, had built up before 
the war. 

To this was added the even greater handicap of the 
division of powers under the American Constitution. The 
British Constitution with its Ministry responsible to what 
is practically a single chamber Legislature allows a rapidity 
of action, legislative and executive, invaluable in war, 
whatever may be its danger in times of peace. A Defence 
of the Realm Act was passed in England on the first day 
of the war. Any measure the Government insists on 
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as necessary for the war goes through without delay. 
Contrariwise, an inefficient and bungling Executive may be 
immediately brought to book by the Legislature and ousted. 
Some kind of harmony of opinion and action is forced 
upon both sides. 

The American theory of Government is different. The 
Executive and Legislature are two hostile powers. It is 
the traditional duty of the Legislature to check the Execu- 
tive. The Executive has gained greatly in power in recent 
years, and President Wilson, during his first term, had 
established a remarkable domination over Congress; but 
a continual fear on the part of Congressmen that the Execu- 
tive will claim unlimited authority springs naturally and 
inevitably from the separation of powers and from the fact 
that the President is irremovable and not responsible to 
the Legislature. This has serious consequences in war. 
The Constitution does indeed give the President almost 
dictatorial powers in time of war as Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army, but Mr. Wilson has shrunk from the con- 
troversies and the appeals to the Courts to which an 
exercise of these powers without statutory authority might 
give rise. On the other hand, he hesitates to ask Congress 
for such statutory authority to the full extent required, and 
Congress, since it has no power to remove a President, is 
most reluctant on its side to give it. In consequence the 
United States has even yet no charter of powers comparable 
to the Defence of the Realm Act, though many very arbi- 
trary powers have been granted to and exercised by the 
President. In particular, departmental reorganisation, 
redistribution and reform are limited by Congressional 
statutes—especially by the absence of any unified Budget 
system and by a vicious method of making appropriations, 
the avowed aim of which has been strictly to limit the 
power of the Executive and to retain the right of the 
Legislature to interfere in the internal organisation and 
functions of the Departments. All this has led to many 
difficulties in the rapid prosecution of war preparations 
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Congress has much delayed the passage of complicated 
measures like the Food Bill, and has for months been at 
variance with the President as to the main principles of 
war administration. Committees of Congress have 
favoured Bills creating a Ministry of Munitions and a War 
Cabinet. The President has expressed his unalterable 
hostility to them, and produced his own Bill for freeing 
the Administration from hampering restrictions. This 
latter Bill, introduced into the Senate several months ago, 
was only finally passed by that body on April 29. Neces- 
sary reforms in organisation are meanwhile delayed. 
These two conditions peculiar to Government in the 
United States—the absence of a Civil Service and the lack 
of necessary authority from Congress—have led to peculiar 
difficulties and developments. Expanding governmental 
functions have, in the absence of specific authority for their 
exercise, tended to be vested in purely advisory bodies. 
The innumerable committees of the Council of National 
Defence in the first six months of the war were attempts 
to secure representation in Washington of the technical 
and business interests throughout the country in order to 
effect by voluntary co-operation what could not be effected 
by executive authority. But here the general conditions 
of the country, which we have endeavoured to explain, had 
a very remarkable influence on the conduct of the war. 
These committees were necessary, partly in order to 
bridge the gulf between Government and industry, partly 
to bring the various members of particular industries 
throughout the country in closer touch with each other. 
But they did not succeed in bridging the gulf, at least at 
first. For instance, the advice of the Coal Committee as 
to the fixing of prices was summarily rejected. Divergent 
views and lack of understanding immediately appeared. 
For this, industry itself was largely responsible. The 
American nation was a year ago still less educated to the 
meaning of war than the British nation in 1914. In the 
last three years the harsh pressure of war has taught us 
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that everything in our life, industrial, economic and 
social, must be subordinated to its all-consuming demands. 
Neither the American people nor American industry had 
fully learnt that lesson. ‘There is no people in the world 
more ready to meet any sacrifice if it clearly understands 
its necessity. But the war was far away, and the terrible 
consequences of delay and of half-hearted action had not 
come directly home to them. It is true that the vastness 
of American resources made it unnecessary to stifle all 
peace activities to the extent that all European belligerents 
have been forced to do. But much in that direction re- 
quired to be done and too little has been done. The big 
interests in American industry resented control. The 
steel industry, for instance, hampered war preparations by 
resisting the Government’s price-fixing policy. The acute 
railway crisis in the autumn and winter, to the causes of 
which we have already referred, was, in spite of all ex- 
tenuating circumstances, largely brought about by the 
super-imposition of a huge war business on the top of a 
huge and unrestricted peace business. You cannot run 
peace and war together. You cannot have enough skilled 
mechanics to build an unparalleled number of ships, guns, 
trucks, shells, and aeroplanes, and at the same time to 
produce as many private motor-cars as before. ‘There was 
not in the United States any control over industry and 
labour comparable to that necessarily exercised in European 
countries. Greater control would have saved time and 
prevented friction. As it was, in lieu of definite Govern- 
ment coercion, the President had in the summer to meet 
a growing public commotion by addressing an allocution 
to the business community on the subject of patriotism in 
its relation to profits. Later a new advisory body was 
created or a more official basis, to absorb a large part of 
the unco-ordinated activities of the Council of National 
Defence. This body—the War Industries Board—has been 
gradually expanded and was to a considerable extent re- 
organised at the beginning of April. But though it now 
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possesses defined functions as a kind of co-ordinating 
liaison between the various purchasing Departments and 
between the United States and the Allies, it remains largely 
an advisory body, partly, no doubt, owing to the absence 
of power in the President to create a new administrative 
department and to allocate to it specific statutory powers. 
Good administration requires a clear delimitation of 
functions and the grant of proper power to exercise them. 
War requires action and not advice. It requires centralised 
authority capable of rapid and continuous decision, and 
much of the delay in war preparations at Washington has 
been due to the lack of these things. 

Again, the peculiarities of the American Constitution 
and of American society have discouraged the Executive 
from adapting the machinery of government to the im- 
mensely expanded needs of war even where it had the power 
to do so. Both the British and French Governments have 
found it necessary to create new and central organs of 
government to deal with the new functions imposed upon 
them. In particular they had to create Ministries of 
Munitions, partly to provide supplies, still more to exercise 
a central control over industry. They had to create War 
Cabinets because urgent decisions of the highest importance 
had to be taken day by day affecting more than one Depart- 
ment and therefore incapable of settlement by any one 
Minister. These questions thus raised daily could not 
conceivably be thoroughly examined by the Prime Minister 
alone, nor were the original non-War Cabinets, meeting 
once or twice a week, competent bodies to decide. Difficult 
as a War Cabinet is to work entirely satisfactorily, some 
central body of the kind is during the war indispensable. 

In Washington no machinery of this kind was created 
in 1917. Nothing in the shape of a War Cabinet existed, 
and the function of controlling industry was exercised in 
some degree by various Departments such as the Food and 
Fuel Administrations and the War Trade Board, but mainly 
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War Industries Board. The President decided everything 
ultimately. Burdened as he was with the vast responsibility 
of foreign affairs and all internal administration as well, it 
was inevitable that many disputes of grave importance 
should only be submitted to him when they had reached 
a‘crisis. In the summer of 1917 Mr. Denman and General 
Goethals, the two chief officials of the Shipping Board, 
conducted for many weeks a public controversy in the 
papers, during which time the work of preparation for ship- 
building was more or less suspended. Ultimately the 
President dismissed them both. One day of this public 
controversy in England would have led to a parliamentary 
debate and one week of it to a parliamentary crisis. 

But it would be a mistake to ascribe this lack of organisa- 
tion simply to administrative ineptitude. It was difficult 
for Americans to adjust their mind to the necessity of a 
War Cabinet, because they had never known a Cabinet in 
the British sense of the word at all. As there is no Govern- 
ment in America responsible to Congress, but only a 
President responsible to the country, Cabinet officers have 
been merely the President’s personal official family, 
appointed indeed by consent of the Senate but dismissable 
at the President’s own will. As there is no joint responsi- 
bility in this official family, all responsibility for the 
administration as a whole tends to fall on the President, 
while each Cabinet member is tempted to consider only 
how to make his own personal record before the country. 
Further, the traditions of the Press bring all the steps 
taken by the Departments into the limelight of publicity, 
and this not because of any vulgarity in American public 
life, as seems too often to be supposed in England, but 
because, if the loosely-knit country is to be stirred to a 
realisation of its task, an apparently exaggerated publicity 
is really needed. Though Mr. Denman’s personality 
unfortunately played a large part in the incident referred 
to above, it was this tradition of the public official’s public 
record which made the incident possible; and this same 
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necessity of setting constantly before the country the 
magnitude and progress of the Government’s administrative 
business also accounts for many of the sanguine pro- 
grammes of shipbuilding, army development and the like 
which have misled Allied opinion in Europe. 

While such facts are not a justification for the slowness 
to centralise control in the hands of a War Cabinet, they 
do furnish some explanation of it, and an earlier appreciation 
of them might have enabled Englishmen to predict it. 
The same may be said of the failure to create a Ministry 
of Munitions. Mr. Baker stated that he was deterred 
from adopting proposals for such a Ministry by the size 
of the country and the absolute necessity for considerable 
decentralisation to meet the difficulties of distance and 
varying local conditions. This objection betrays some 
confusion of thought, but it reveals the manner in which 
the American mind is influenced by national conditions, 
and it is true that the Fuel and Labour Administrations, 
the Food Controller, the Shipping Board and the Railway 
Administration have all found it necessary to create zonal, 
State, or other regional authorities to discharge functions 
which in more compact European countries could be 
discharged by the central administration. 


IT]. 


fine foregoing are general considerations governing 
the whole work of the American Government. But 
the supreme task of a Government at war is to create and 
use an army, and some special consideration of this particular 
problem is necessary. 

In the first place, the American army was at the outbreak 
of war in a state of complete unpreparedness. Nothing 
had been decided as to the types of artillery, machine 
guns or rifles to be adopted in the event of war. and 
months were spent after the outbreak of war in investi- 
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gation. Many changes of type were made, not always 
with due regard to the vital factor of time. The Ord- 
nance Department, as then constituted, unquestionably 
paid too little attention to that factor or to the great 
advantages, both from the point of manufacture, use in 
France, and common reserves, of adopting the British types 
unchanged, which had been and were being so largely 
made in the United States and Canada. In consequence 
the American army now has some British types, some French 
and some purely American. 

Secondly, the American War Department set itself the 
most difficult and arduous task that it could have under- 
taken. It is not easy to put ourselves back into the 
atmosphere of the early part of 1917 when the United 
States entered the war. In April, 1917, the Russian 
Revolution had only just occurred, the Provisional Govern- 
ment was in power, and the subsequent collapse of the 
whole nation into chaos was then not generally foreseen. 
Few supposed that Germany and Austria would be able 
to withdraw almost the whole of their forces from the 
Eastern front, or anticipated that the Allies could not 
maintain at least a preponderance of numbers on the 
Western. At that time the alternatives seemed to be 
either that the Allies would break through on the Western 
front in 1917 or, failing that, that they could easily maintain 
a strong defensive attitude as long as they liked and until 
America had time to create a big army to assist in giving 
the finishing stroke. It is true that, owing to the exhaustion 
that was overcoming all European countries, there were 
obvious reasons for America to hurry, but in view of her 
immense resources and her reputation for organisation and 
rapidity of action an over-optimistic view was taken as to 
the length of time her preparations would require, and it 
was generally supposed by the public that at any rate br 
the summer of 1918—1.¢., more than a year after the entry 
of America into the war—American reinforcements would 
play a large part. 
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Since then the Russian collapse has changed the face of 
the war. The great German offensive has again revealed 
to us in a flash—what years of trench warfare had tended 
to obscure—that time is its essence. We see this now 
more clearly perhaps than we have since August, 1914, 
and we recognise clearly that America’s value as a belligerent 
depends at least as much on the speed as on the extent of 
her preparations and on their taking such a form as will 
enable her—by providing men—to strike the heaviest blow 
at the earliest moment. If these truisms had been given 
their full weight by all concerned at the time when the 
character of America’s preparations was determined—.e., 
during the Balfour and Viviani Mission to the United 
States—American preparations might have taken a different 
form. As it was, however, the American Government 
determined to create from the outset an entirely distinct 
American army with its own staff, its own types of artillery, 
of shells, of rifles, machine guns, etc. In other words, 
America followed the plan adopted by Great Britain at the 
outset of war, the plan which obviously every great nation 
would properly and instinctively follow, unless there were 
the most urgent and compelling reasons to the contrary. 

Yet after their own experiences the Allied leaders can 
have had no illusions as to the difficulty of throwing 
together a vast army in afew months. It is to be presumed 
they realised the immense nature of the American task, 
and in addition that there were obvious reasons why 
American preparations should take a good deal longer even 
than England’s at the beginning of the war. America 
was still more unprepared than England had been; her 
small army possessed far less knowledge of modern warfare, 
and far less staff experience than the British in 1914; it 
may be likened to the British Army before the South 
African War. Furthermore her great distance from the 
seat of war and the lack of shipping added immensely to 
her difficulties. Had there been no other delaying causes, 
therefore, it should have been realised that the help an 
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American army as such could give in 1918 must necessarily 
be comparatively limited. The first really great and sus- 
tained offensive that the British New Armies were able to 
conduct was in July, 1916, at the Battle of the Somme or 
nearly two years after the commencement of war. 

We can see now that there was another possible alterna- 
tive open to the United States Government. In the light 
of present circumstances it would seem to have been the 
correct one, and indeed the dire pressure of events is 
now forcing the American Government to adopt it to a 
limited but still valuable degree. 

That alternative was that the American Government, 
while not abandoning in any way the determination to 
build up in time a great American army, should get large 
numbers of men actually into the fighting line months 
before that would have been possible by any other means, 
by incorporating temporarily American troops in the 
British Army. In other words, that the American troops 
should form part of the British Army in the same manner 
as had the Australians and Canadians. 

For the American Government to act thus would have 
been of course an entirely different matter from what it 
had been for the Australian and Canadian Governments. 
Considerations of national pride and prestige, apart from 
the vital one of time, would naturally lead the American 
Government to create its own army. But if the factor of 
time had been rightly estimated, it would probably have 
outweighed all others. 

The problem was different in essential respects from that 
facing the British Government in August, 1914. The 
British Army was ready to fight in France as a unit at once, 
and was affording valuable assistance within three weeks 
of the outbreak of war. All subsequent expansion of the 
Army was built on this nucleus already in France. In the 
second place the war had not been in progress for nearly 
three years. In the third place, and perhaps most important 
of all, the British and French spoke different languages. 
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While other reasons might have inclined the United States 
Government to choose co-operation with the French army, 
similarity of language far more than outweighed them all, 
and, if any plan of the kind had been adopted, would have 
made their choice of the British Army inevitable. Had 
it been so adopted it can hardly be doubted that large 
numbers of American troops would long ago have been in 
the fighting line. Within nine months of the outbreak of 
war, although neither Canada nor Australia had had 
before any army at all, Canadian and Australian divisions 
had played a glorious part in the fighting line and decisively 
affected the outcome of great battles. The reason is 
obvious. Australia and Canada had in general merely to 
find officers and men. Equipment, guns, shells, rifles and 
aeroplanes were all found for them by the British Army. 
The higher command too at first was British. Australian 
and Canadian officers were able gradually to be trained in 
staff work, and to take over from the British Staff. Thus 
the date at which Canadian and Australian troops could 
actually take part in ‘the fighting was limited only by the 
period of training required for their men and officers. If 
the United States had followed the same plan the British 
would have been able for many months to provide all 
materials required in the way of guns, shells, rifles and 
aeroplanes. The United States would in that case, and 
unquestionably with immense advantage to both sides, have 
adopted the British types of guns, shells, rifles, etc., in 
order as their forces grew to supplement the British output. 
Meanwhile the American soldiers would have been trained 
in the art of actual warfare. And when they were sufficient 
in numbers, and when their officers had been adequately 
trained in staff work, they could have been extracted from 
the British Army and formed into a complete American 
army. In other words, America’s preparations would have 
taken a two-fold form, first a temporary period of absorption 
in the British Army, secondly concurrent plans and pre- 
parations in France and elsewhere for the time when the 
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American forces would be reformed into an American 
amy. 

In the circumstances of that time probably any such 
plan would have been regarded as extravagant. It would 
have needed on all sides, and on that of the Allies quite as 
much as the Americans, a far truer appreciation than they 
had of the real war situation. 

In considering American preparations, we must therefore 
first of all recognise that she was set the huge task of 
creating a great army out of nothing, and that until it was 
ready in all respects for action the American effort would 
have no appreciable influence in actually strengthening the 
battle front in France. 

It is clearly impossible without far more knowledge than 
the public possesses to estimate the actual performances 
and failures of American army organisation and war 
material production. We know that the ordnance and 
aircraft programmes, like the shipbuilding programme, have 
been much delayed. That has been stated in the Senate 
investigations last winter and has been confessed by the 
reorganisations in the War Department and the Aircraft 
Production Board which have taken place since then. We 
know that there has been much administrative confusion 
and inefficiency. We know that the resources of the 
United States in skilled administration have proved in- 
adequate and that not least among the ranks of the business 
community in whose ability the public abroad had generally 
reposed an almost superstitious trust. Such failures in 
efficiency had long been foreseen in the United States 
itself, where, during the last decade, an energetic, if some- 
what ill-regulated, cult of the “ efficiocrat ” had grown, in 
universities, in municipalities and on public platforms, out 
of a realisation of certain ramshackle qualities in American 
business administration. But these failures, whether 
great or small, are mainly the natural consequences of the 
fundamental assumption on which American military 
policy has been based, and in face of the present crisis it is 
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not of great importance what may have been the delay in 
the American programme for guns, shells, machine guns 
and the like. France and England can probably supply 
these for all troops that America can send to Europe in 
1918. Delays in aircraft may be more serious but are not 
vital. What is vitally important is the largest possible 
supply of ships and, above all, of men, trained or untrained. 
It is on these simple problems that the attention of the 
Allies must be concentrated, to the exclusion of contro- 
versies ON more intricate and complicated subjects. It 
remains to consider what in these circumstances are the 


grounds of the hope indicated at the beginning of this 
article. 


IV. 


N any estimate of the rapidity with which the United 
States set herself to the task of war there are three 
things to be remembered to her honour, besides the 


generous and invaluable financial assistance which she 
has afforded—that she adopted conscription within forty 
days after the declaration of war, despatched General 
Pershing’s force to Europe within little more than eighty 
days, and in substance adopted the whole Allied blockade 
programme by her embargo on exports to the northern 
neutrals within ninety days. Of these accomplish- 
ments by far the most remarkable, the first outstanding 
act, which must be placed to America’s credit, is the rapid 
adoption of conscription. It was a policy totally foreign 
to all her current opinions and was voted by none more 
enthusiastically than by the representatives of the Middle 
West, which had been identified by many with confirmed 
pacifist opinions. That there have been practically no 
disturbances in its enforcement, even among such German 
populations as that of Wisconsin, was proof of the innate 
patriotism and growing unity of sentiment of all elements 
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of the American people. By means of the draft America 


has had for months more than 1,000,000 men in training 
camps. She is now calling further large numbers, and 
can continue doing so indefinitely. Further numbers of 
men are certainly required, for if we are to suppose the 
war will continue during 1919, we must aim at getting 
sufficient men to make possible a military decision in that 
year. There is every evidence that Mr. Baker, since his 
return from Europe, has clearly grasped both the urgency 
of the present crisis and the full demands which will be 
made on American troops in the 1919 campaign. ‘The one 
thing of which we can be sure in these days of uncertainty 
is that in this matter, in the provision of men, America’s 
effort from to-day on will indeed be, in the President’s 
words, “ without stint or limit.” And it is important for 
Englishmen to remember this. This summer there will 
be many thousands of Americans in the trenches, wherever 
the exhaustion of British and French reserves may need 
them. There will be heavy casualties, yet neither their 
presence nor their losses will perhaps be given any promi- 
nence in the European Press. Englishmen may recall that 
in the summer of 1915, when the shadow of Gallipoli and 
the first heavy losses of New Army battalions on the 
Western front lay across their country, they had to listen 
to the complaints and reproaches of France, staggering 
under the disappointment and suffering of the Arras 
offensive. They recognised that such complaints and 
reproaches were on the whole not unjust as applied to the 
past preparedness of England, but they felt them to be 
out of harmony with the spirit of energy and determination 
which then inspired her. They will not wish that any 
similar voices should reach America from Europe at the 
moment when at length the American people will have in 
truth begun to seal their professions with their blood 
The voting of conscription had another and an even 
more enduring significance. It was the first clear evidence 
of the quiet process of education which had been working 
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in the mind of the Middle West, whose remoteness has been 
emphasised at the beginning of this article. Since then 
that process has developed with extraordinary rapidity. 
The stress of war, which so completely dislocated the trafis- 
port of goods, has done much to improve and stimulate 
the circulation of ideas. There has been a demand for 
information in the Central States and the demand has 
created its supply. A population which was commonly 
identified by the more “advanced ” Eastern States with 
unpractical political idealism and aloofness from the 
outside world has shown a bent for national thinking, an 
impulse towards unity and a certain simplicity and hard- 
headedness of judgment in regard to the issues of the wat 
which have gone far to make it the centre and backbone 
of the country’s determination. One of the main character 
istics of this development has been a curiosity about 
England, asincere desire to learn the true facts about her— 
and to unlearn traditional suspicions now recognised to be 
out of date if not fallacious, and a growing admiration for 
her achievements in democratic reform at home and for 
her efforts and sacrifices in the war. The record of the 
Canadian West at the recent Dominion elections will have 
prepared England for the truth that it is in the Mississippi 
Valley that she will meet, in years to come, a fundamental 
friendliness towards her which has long waited for recogni- 
tion—a sentiment intensely national but unfeignedly 
honest, free from sentimentalism but unclouded by 
jealousy. 

Recognition of British achievements and an unaffected 
eagerness to imitate them has also been a characteristic of 
American opinion, official and unofficial, throughout the 
country, in the field of labour policy. Here much has been 
done to clear up class misunderstandings and to’ promote 
Government action. From the outset the warmest co- 
operation was established between the American Federation 
of Labour and the Administration at Washington ; media- 
tion and adjustment commissions have been set up; the 
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record of the War Department in all labour matters arising 
in connection with the execution of Government contracts 
has been on the whole remarkably good; and the new 
Labour Administration, in the four months since its 
creation, has sketched a comprehensive organisation for 
the supply, regulation and housing of labour which, if 
at present somewhat rudimentary and chaotic, gives 
promise of constructive work. The extremely bad record 
of the year 1917 for sttikes and loss of working time has 
shown a great improvement since the beginning of the 
present year and a better feeling has grown up throughout 
the ranks of Labour. The Socialist and Independent Labour 
organisations in the East and Middle West have specially 
thrown themselves more wholeheartedly into war work 
since the revelation of German aims in Russia, and the 
representatives of the War Department in the North- 
West have coped successfully with the feud between 
the L.W.W. and the employers in the lumber camps and 
mills. 

The breakdown in the economic lines of communication 
of the country led to the taking over of the railways by the 
Government at the end of the year, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who has been appointed Railway Adminis- 
trator, has made a record of energy and ability which has 
already relieved anxieties. His task is one of great difficulty 
and must remain an uphill fight for some months to come, 
as is shown by recent indications that the supply of steel 
to the shipyards is still irregular, and the supply of cars 
for lumber in the North-West insufficient; but the 
congestion of freight on the Eastern roads has been largely 
cleared up and energetic steps have been taken to increase 
the output of rolling stock and to speed up repairs. 

In shipbuilding, as in the production of ordnance and 
aircraft, America has put in hand immense preparations 
which, though partly begun on a scale too great to permit 
of early realisation and partly hampered by successive 
conflicts and changes in the Shipping Board, ensure an 
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almost unprecedented output next year. One ship- 
building company alone is spending $200,000,000, or 
two-thirds of the total cost of the Panama Canal, 235 
yards with 730 ways are under construction, and the 
three great “ fabricated ship” yards will have between 
them alone as many as ninety ways in operation. For the 
present year itself the best recent published estimates 
indicate an output of about 3,000,000 tons dead weight of 
shipping—half only, that is to say, of the programme pro- 
mised and that perhaps in a considerable degree made up 
in the closing months of the year, but still not a negligible 
contribution and one which should relieve the Allies of 
their main anxieties. The appointment of Mr. Schwab, 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., as controller of ship construc- 
tion ensures the maximum possible speeding up of the 
programme. In order to increase the present available 
shipping very drastic measures for the restriction of imports 
and the reduction of inter-American trade to a minimum 
are now being carried out and American sacrifices of trade 
interests both as regards exports and imports deserve very 
cordial recognition. 

Much the same may be said of the production of aircraft. 
There have been great delays which should be largely 
eliminated by the recent reorganisation of the whole 
business under Mr. J. D. Ryan, one of the most respected 
and ablest captains of industry in the United States. 
Nothing is more important than that he and Sir W. Weir 
should dovetail British and American preparations in this 
sphere. 

Published estimates of achievements and prospects 
even when drawn from official sources, are still sometimes 
exaggerated and must continue to be accepted with 
caution so far as the factor of time is concerned, but 
America’s preparations are now really beginning to bear 
fruit. If an example be needed of the characteristics of 
American business enterprise when faced with new 
problems, one may quote the great rifle contracts which 
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early in the war the British Government placed in the 
United States. Vast plants were built but no rifles were 
delivered until a year or eighteen months later, when 
they were no longer needed. When deliveries did com- 
mence, they were on a great scale, and these same fac- 
tories, working now for the American Government, 
are turning out 11,000 rifles a day, more in fact than 
the whole American army require. That the output 
of munitions of all kinds in the United States will ulti- 
mately be vast is certain, and we have good ground to 
hope that the American troops who will be fighting this 
summer in front of British and French artillery will ensure 
that it will not be too late. “The idea underlying the 
whole of the great battle in France,’ the Germans have 
said, “is that of the annihilation of the enemy reserves.” 
That idea is bound to be frustrated and time gained for 
the full fruition of the ambitious programme of the United 
States if American troops in large numbers are available 
in the fighting line in the next few months. 

Such are the grounds of our hope so far as they can be 
written down. But their full force can only be appreciated 
by those who share to-day the life of the new America. 
It is only slowly and with difficulty that any of us put away 
childish things ; for the nation that has great possessions, 
as England herself has found, it is particularly hard. We 
are wise if, in dark days, we can fix our eyes for a moment 
on growth rather than on achievement. The new America 
is not yet “ mighty through sacrifice,” but, in the heart of 
her people and of many of her public men, she is already 
“humble because of knowledge.” And the new America 
has been touched in these months by an admiration for the 
new England. Until she has won her spurs, she asks for 
no praise in return, but, before the year is out, she will 
surely not need to claim it. 





THE IRISH CRISIS 


URING the latter half or April the Irish Question 

entered upon a new and dangerous phase. The older 
problem of establishing a system of self-government for 
Ireland, consistent with the supremacy of the United 
Kingdom Parliament and acceptable to the two chief 
divisions of Irish society, was suddenly complicated by 
two new issues—the first, the declaration of the Nationalist 
Parties of their intention to resist the decision of the 
Government to extend to Ireland the Military Service 
Acts, the second, the action of the Roman Catholic Hier- 
archy in taking a leading part in this movement for resistance 
to the law. 

These events are obviously of great significance. ‘They 
may be but the final detonations of the Anglo-Irish thunder- 
cloud ere sunshine and peace return. They may equally 
be the herald of very grave events, It is, therefore, of 
the utmost importance that public opinion should be 
fully informed of the fundamental issues at stake. It is 
the purpose of this article to supply these facts as accurately, 
dispassionately, and justly as possible, The first step is 
to gain the historical perspective. 


I. Tue Irish Prostem 1n History 


T is not necessary in this article to go in detail into 
the history of the Irish Question. It was dealt with 
at some length in Tue Rounp Taste for September, 1916, 
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and a fuller treatment will be found in a chapter of The 
Commonwealth of Nations. In brief outline it may be 
summarised as follows. Notwithstanding a rapid develop- 
ment of civilisation in primitive times—a development 
which reached a high point in literature and in art—the 
state of Ireland at the time of her union with the crown of 
England in 1172 was very different from that of both 
England and France in what we regard to-day as certain 
essentials of political and economic civilisation. Ireland 
has never received the advantages conferred upon Great 
Britain either by the establishment of Roman rule or by 
the Norman Conquest. It had neither great highways 
nor effective unity. It had no central administration or 
organised national system of law courts. Its society and 
its government were still tribal in character, as was the 
society of the highlands of Scotland till less than 200 
years ago. It is from this difference in the levels of civilisa- 
tion in the two islands that subsequent disasters have 
largely sprung. 

Simple and attractive as Irish society probably was, 
it was quite unable to withstand the impact of the more 
developed civilisation introduced by the Normans. When, 
therefore, the Norman nobles, tired of the suppression 
of their military activities by the vigorous Plantagenet 
Kings, crossed over to Ireland in the twelfth century 
at the invitation of the local chieftains, to assist them 
in their quarrels, they found that their own superior 
military weapons and methods enabled them to make 
themselves rapidly lords of large parts of the country, 
This growth of the power of his vassals in Ireland, where 
they were not subject to his control, soon began to alarm 
King Henry II., who was well aware of the results to the 
King of France of the conquest of England by William the 
Conqueror, Duke of Normandy. Accordingly in 1172 he 
crossed to Ireland and exacted the homage not only of 
his own barons who had established themselves there but 
of the Irish chiettains as well, 
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The interest of the English Kings in Ireland, however, 
was mainly defensive. Provided the Irish chieftains did 
not become a menace to English security they left them. 
very much to themselves. The sphere of English control 
was narrowed to a small Pale about Dublin, and the 
descendants of the Norman invaders rapidly became 
merged in the Irishry. 

During the whole of this time the progress of England 
was rapid. The state of Ireland, on the other hand, 
grew worse rather than better, partly because of 
the internecine feuds of her own chieftains, partly 
because, while England gave no real unity or government 
to Ireland, she was too fearful of the consequences to 
encourage any central Irish authority to spring up instead. 
It was not until the sixteenth century that first the Tudors 
and later Strafford began to introduce real government 
throughout the length and breadth of the island. The 
failure of the English to rise to the level of their respon- 
sibilities towards their less progressive neighbour during 
these centuries constitutes the first chapter in the history 
of the misgovernment of Ireland by its larger neighbour. 

Unfortunately at the very moment when a new era 
seemed to have opened the situation was complicated by 
the Protestant Reformation. Largely, no doubt, owing 
to the difference in the development of the two countries, 
Great Britain became Protestant, Ireland remained Roman 
Catholic. As a result of this difference in outlook, Ireland, 
during the long and bloody wars which devastated Europe 
in later years, nearly always took the side of the external 
enemies of England and supported the cause of autocracy 
in England itself. The Irish aided and abetted Philip II. of 
Spain, they intrigued with Louis XIV., they were faithful 
throughout to the Stuart as against the Parliamentary cause, 
they fought bitterly against William III. of Orange, they 
rebelled again during the war with France in 1798. It was a 
barbarous age and the rulers of England dealt with the Irish 
rebels in a barbarous fashion. ‘The massacres, the for- 
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feitures of land, the plundering of Ireland by crowds of 
greedy adventurers, the plantations of English and Scots 
veterans as a kind of army of occupation, especially by 
Cromwell and the revolutionary Government, are pages in 
history which all must shudder to read. Whatever the 
blindness and bitterness of Irishmen in later days, no English- 
man can claim to be righteous over a state of affairs which 
his own ancestors so largely contributed to bring into 
being. 

The past, however, has left an even deeper sore than the 
historic hatred for everything English in the Irish mind. 
It has left an Ireland profoundly divided by religion. 
One quarter of Ireland is Protestant, with its head and 
centre in Belfast, wholly dedicated to the British con- 
nection, three-quarters is Roman Catholic with its capital 
in Dublin, mainly anxious to be quit of all unnecessary 
connection with a neighbour so intimately bound up with 
its sufferings in the past. It is from this religious difference 
that most of the later difficulties have sprung. As we shall 
now see, this was especially the case in regard to the 
establishment of Home Rule. 

When Edward I. summoned the first English Parliament 
in 1295 he instructed his Viceroy to adopt a similar pro- 
cedure in Ireland also. Accordingly the colonists were 
summoned to send representatives to Dublin, and from that 
time onwards they acquired the power of making laws for 
themselves. It was not a responsible legislature in the 
ordinary sense of the word, because not only was the 
executive responsible to the English Government, but by 
Poynings’s Act passed by the Irish Assembly in 1495 the 
English Government was given an overriding power over 
all Irish legislation. Moreover, the Irish Parliament 
itself was representative only of the English colonists, 
as the Celtic society beyond the limits of the Pale was 
still under the control of the tribal chiefs. After the 
Reformation the Irish Parliament represented only the 
Protestant minority in Ireland and became the stronghold 
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of the Protestant ascendancy. It was this body rather 
than the British Government which was responsible for 
the worst and most ferocious penal legislation of the 
eighteenth century. 

In the middle of this century, however, the Irish Parlia- 
ment began to assert its independence. It was the time 
when the mercantile system held the field. According to 
this theory Great Britain, in return for defending her 
Dependencies, was entitled to preserve a manufacturing 
monopoly for herself. This policy not only led to the 
American secession, but nearly led to the same results in 
Ireland also. With their industries half ruined by exclusion 
from English markets the industrious Protestants of Ulster 
claimed, first, fiscal freedom and then complete legislative 
independence for the Irish Parliament. At the time when 
England was in her greatest difficulties with the war with 
the American Colonies and France they proceeded to try 
to enforce their demands by organising a voluntary army 
with which to terrorise the Government. So effective 
was the pressure on a weak administration that the British 
Government meekly surrendered, and in 1782 Poynings’s 
Law was repealed and the complete legislative independence 
of the Irish Parliament was formally recognised. Though 
the executive still continued to be appointed by the English 
Cabinet, and that executive was able to retain a majority 
in the Irish Parliament by means of rotten boroughs, 
Ireland occupied at this time, so far as the legislature was 
concerned, the status of a modern Dominion. 

Within twenty years, however, the system had hopelessly 
broken down, It broke down for two reasons. The first 
was the impossibility of conducting the common affairs 
of the United Kingdom through two co-ordinate Parlia- 
ments. No sooner was the Irish Parliament established 
than, under the leadership of Grattan and others, it found 
itself driven into conflict with the Parliament of Great 
Britain. Its commercial policy involved questions of 
foreign policy, its trade was hampered whenever Great 
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Britain went to war, it finally claimed to create an inde- 
pendent army and navy of its own. No really serious 
crisis could arise, however, so long as the executive was 
appointed by the British Cabinet and could maintain an 
Irish majority through its control of rotten boroughs. 
The movement, however, for Parliamentary reform, inspired 
by the French Revolution, brought matters to a head, for 
reform meant the loss of control by the Irish executive of 
its majority in Parliament. The reform movement had 
another and quite opposite effect. It revived the religious 
quarrel. At first Wolfe Tone and other disciples of 
revolutionary doctrines wished to open the franchise to 
the Roman Catholics. As, however, the Protestant 
minority which then controlled the Irish Parliament began 
to realise that reform meant the return of a Roman Catholic 
majority, their ardour cooled and was finally converted into 
vehement opposition. The situation drifted from bad to 
worse until the attempt of the extremists to seize control 
of Ireland with French assistance in 1798 brought things 
to ahead. Pitt then cut the Gordian knot by applying to 
Ireland the same settlement as had been so successful in 
the case of Scotland. In a final orgy of corruption the 
Irish Parliament extinguished itself, and Irish representa- 
tives thereafter were returned to a Parliament representative 
of and with legislative power over the whole of the United 
Kingdom. It was part of Pitt’s policy to combine this 
with an Act emancipating the Roman Catholics. But he 
was unable to carry this second feature of his policy 
(resigning in consequence), and the removal of Roman 
Catholic disabilities was delayed till 1829. 

There is no doubt that the Act of Union served its main 
purpose. It put an end to the growing conflict between 
Great Britain and Ireland in the matter of foreign policy, 
defence, and trade policy. It ended the budding quarrel 
between Roman Catholic and Protestant by making it 
possible to give the franchise to Roman Catholics without 
giving them a majority over their Protestant fellow citizens, 
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It abolished the jobbery and corruption which had been 
characteristic of the earlier system of Irish government. 
And it made possible the utilisation of the immensely 
larger resources of Great Britain for the purpose of Irish 
development. Whatever may have been the misconduct 
of England towards Ireland in earlier days, there is no doubt 
that real attempts at redress have been made in later years. 
The North of Ireland has made astonishing progress, and 
is now one of the most vigorous and prosperous manufac- 
turing and agricultural areas in the world. The South 
has made a less rapid advance, but poverty has diminished, 
agriculture has improved, and such movements as the 
Co-operative movement have, under the inspiration of 
Sir Horace Plunkett, made beneficent headway. ‘The best 
testimony to the real benefits which have been conferred 
upon Ireland is to be found in the words of Mr. John 
Redmond himself. Speaking in 1915, he said :— 


I went to Australia to make an appeal on behalf of an enslaved, 
famine-hunted, despairing people, a people in the throes of a semi- 
revolution, bereft of all political liberties and engaged in a life and 
death struggle with the system of a most brutal and drastic caution. 

Only thirty-three or thirty-four years have passed since then, but 
what a revolution has occurred in the interval! To-day the people, 
broadly speaking, own the soil; to-day the labourers live in decent 
habitations ; to-day there is absolute freedom in the local govern- 
ment and the local taxation of the country; to-day we have the 
widest Parliament in the municipal franchise ; to-day we know that 
the evicted tenants who are the wounded soldiers of the land war 
have been restored to their homes or to other homes as good as 
those from which they had been originally driven. We know that 
the congested districts, the scene of some of the most awful horrors 
of the old famine days, have been transformed, that the farms 
have been enlarged, decent dwellings have been provided, and a 
new spirit of hope and independence is to-day amongst the people. 
We know that tor the towns legislation has been passed facilitating 
the housing of the working classes. So far as the town tenants are 
concerned, we have this consolation, that we have passed for Ireland 
an Act whereby they are protected against arbitrary eviction, and 
are given compensation not only for disturbance from their homes 
but for the goodwill of the business they have created —a piece of 
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legislation far in advance of anything obtained for the town tenants 
of England. I may add, far in advance of any legislation for the town 
tenants of any other country. 

We know that we have at last won educational freedom in 
university education for most of the youth of Ireland, and we know 
that in primary and standard education the thirty-four years that 
have passed have witnessed an enormous advance in efficiency 
and in the means provided for bringing efficiency about. To-day 
we have a system of old age pensions in Ireland whereby every old 
man and woman over seventy is saved from the workhouse free to 
spend their last days in comparative comfort. 

We have a system of national industrial insurance which provides 
for the health of the people and makes it impossible for the poor 
hard-working man and woman when sickness comes to the door to 
be carried away to the workhouse hospital, and makes it certain 
that they will receive decent Christian treatment during their 


illness. (See Hansard, House of Commons, March 7, 1917.) 


None the less the Act of the Union did not solve the 
Irish Question. The sufferings of Ireland had bitten too 
deep, and the religious cleavage was too wide, for the Irish 
to be satisfied, as the Scots had been, with complete union 
with Great Britain. Ever since Catholic Emancipation 
there has been a strong movement in Southern and Western 
Ireland for Irish self-government. In that movement there 
have always been two strains—one a sound and healthy 
desire that Irishmen should develop their own country 
along lines of their own through a Parliament of their own ; 
the other a desire inspired by the hatred of England to be 
quit for ever of the connection with Great Britain. In 
1871, however, Nationalist Ireland officially abandoned the 
ideal of independence and settled down tothe demand for 
Home Rule. From that time till the last few weeks its 
representatives have stood for the establishment of an 
Irish Parliament with full powers to deal with Irish affairs, 
but leaving to the control of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, in which Ireland was also to be represented, the sole 
control of such common affairs as foreign policy, defence 
and trade. 

In the ’eighties of the last century Gladstone and the 
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Liberal Party were converted to the idea of Home Rule. 
The obstacles, however, were formidable. In the first 
place there was a deep-seated suspicion on the part of - 
very large numbers both in Great Britain and Ireland that 
the demand for Home Rule was only camouflage for a 
movement towards complete independence—a state of 
affairs which would be fatal to the safety of Great Britain 
and to the security of the communications of the Empire 
if the government of Ireland fell into anti-British hands. 
In the second place there was the determination of the 
Protestant minority within Ireland itself not to be separated 
from the United Kingdom and subordinated to a Roman 
Catholic majority. We need not follow the detailed 
history of the Home Rule movement. The Home Rule 
Bills of 1886 and 1893, which were badly thought out 
and for the drafting of which Irish representatives had no 
responsibility, failed to pass into law, and the Liberal Party 
which introduced them was not subsequently successful at 
the polls. The question then lapsed until it was revived in 
1911, after the veto of the House of Lords had been 
destroyed. This alarmed the Ulstermen as no previous 
Bill had done because the veto upon which they had 
hitherto relied for protection was now no more. When 
the Home Rule Act, therefore, passed the House of 
Commons they took the desperate course of organising 
themselves for resistance. A solemn league and covenant 
not to accept the authority of a Dublin legislature was 
signed by the great majority of Ulster Protestants, and this 
was followed by the enrolment of the Ulster volunteers. 
The Unionist Party then took the disastrous step of 
supporting them in their resistance. By this time the 
Government had realised that nothing but coercion by 
military power would compel North-East Ulster to come 
under a Home Rule Parliament. The principle of allow- 
ing part of Ulster to vote itself out of the Act was conceded 
by Mr. Asquith, but all attempts at agreement as to the 
area to be excluded broke down. The situation was 
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further aggravated by a movement in the regular army 
to refuse to force Ulster under Home Rule and by the growth 
of a Nationalist volunteer force. There was no doubt 
that the country was on the verge of civil war when the 
European War broke out, and all sides were glad to get 
out of a dangerous situation by agreeing to a truce. 
During the first part of the war the conduct of the 
Germans in Belgium and the universal zeal for the war of 
liberation evoked a voluntary recruiting rally in Ireland, 
which, despite the ineptitude of the War Office methods of 
recruiting, led to a great appeasement of the situation 
and gave real promise of the possibility of a permanent 
reconciliation both between the two halves of Ireland and 
between Great Britain and Ireland, at the end of the war. 
The insane rebellion of Easter, 1916, provoked by Sinn 
Fein with German assistance, shattered these hopes. The 
execution of the leaders helped to invest their movement 
with the halo of martyrdom, and the Sinn Fein, or indepen- 
dence movement, soon became the strongest force in 
Nationalist Ireland. An attempted settlement on the basis 
that the Home Rule Act should be immediately introduced 
and six Ulster counties excluded broke down partly on a 
disagreement between the parties as to the exact terms of 
the compromise, but principally because of a rapid growth 
of public opinion in Nationalist Ireland violently opposed 
to partition. A year later, however, in March, 1917, the 
Lloyd George Government again offered the immediate 
inauguration of the Home Rule Act subject to the exclusion 
of the six Ulster counties. This was rejected by the 
Nationalist Party, which: walked out of the House in indig- 
nation, an action which showed clearly both the growth 
of Sinn Fein and the strength of the sentiment against 
partition. In May the Government returned to the charge, 
and, while offering a slightly modified plan based upon 
exclusion, suggested that, if that were not acceptable, a 
convention of Irishmen should assemble to try and find a 
solution of their difficulties for themselves. The latter 
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alternative was accepted, and on July 25 a convention ot 
95 members, representative of the chief political parties, of - 
the County Councils, the Churches, the Lord Mayors of 
the great cities, and a number of distinguished men of 
independent views, assembled in Trinity College, Dublin. 
The official Sinn Fein organisation refused representation, 
inasmuch as the establishment of an Irish Republic was 
excluded from the purview of its discussions. Several of 
the nominees, however, were in close sympathy with Sinn 
Fein views. In announcing the constitution of the Con- 
vention, the Government promised that if the Convention 
was able to reach “ substantial agreement ” it would ask 


Parliament to give immediate legislative effect to its 
proposals. 


Il. Tue Irish Convention 


HE Convention sat in secret. No reference was 

allowed to its proceedings in the press. We are, 
therefore, dependent upon the Report, dated April 8, for 
an account of its proceedings. 

This Report is an extraordinarily interesting document, 
and not only does it contain valuable conclusions, but it 
is an admirable index to the complexities of the Irish 
Question itself. Broadly speaking, the Report shows that 
during the deliberations of the Convention opinion 
crystallised into three groups: (a) a central group composed 
of moderate Nationalists and Unionists from the South 
and West of Ireland, which advocated a solution on what 
might be called federal lines, that is to say, Ireland was to 
occupy the position of a state in a United Kingdom 
federation of nations ; (2) an Ulster group, which substan- 
tially stood out for the maintenance of the Union, or, if 
that were impossible, for the exclusion of six Ulster coun- 
ties from any Home Rule Act; (c) an extreme Nationalist 
group which demanded for Ireland the status of a Dominion. 
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It is not necessary to describe the process whereby these 
groups were formed. By January it had become clear that 
the Convention was in danger of breaking up in hopeless 
disagreement. The crux of this stage was the question 
of customs and excise. The extreme Nationalists demanded 
that the Irish Parliament should be the sole taxing authority 
in Ireland, the Ulstermen that the taxing power should 
substantially remain with the United Kingdom Legislature, 
the Moderates—whose numbers were then uncertain— 
were for giving customs to the United Parliament and all 
other taxing powers to the Irish Legislature. No possi- 
bility of agreement appeared in sight. When informed of 
this state of affairs by Sir Horace Plunkett, the Chairman 
of the Convention, the Prime Minister wrote a letter saying 
that the Government was firmly convinced that the best 
hope of settlement lay through the Convention, and asking 
that, if the Convention reached a stage when it found that 
it could make no further progress towards an agreed 
settlement, representatives should be sent to confer with 
the Cabinet. 

This suggestion was accepted, and on February 25, 
after a series of meetings with the representatives of the 
Convention, the Prime Minister wrote a letter to the 
Chairman in which he set forth the general basis of a settle- 
ment which he thought the Convention might agree to, 
and which if it did the Government would be prepared to 
accept and ask Parliament to enact into law. In his 
letter the Prime Minister said :— 


It is clear to the Government, in view of previous attempts at 
settlement, and of the deliberations of the Convention itself, that 
the only hope of agreement lies in a solution which, on the one side 
provides for the unity of Ireland under a single legislature with 
adequate safeguards for the interests of Ulster and the Southern 
Unionists, and on the other preserves the well-being of the Empire 
and the fundamental unity of the United Kingdom. 


He thought that there was agreement in the Convention 
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to provide for the interests of the Empire and the United 
Kingdom, and he specified the powers which it would be 
necessary to reserve to the United Kingdom Parliament 
as being “its suzerainty, and its control of Army, Navy, 
and Foreign Policy, and other Imperial services, while 
providing for Irish representation at Westminster and for 
a proper contribution from Ireland to Imperial expenditure.” 
On the thorny question of customs and excise the Govern- 
ment felt that it was impossible to reach an agreed settle- 
ment at this moment. There was much to be said for 
allowing Ireland some control over its indirect taxation, 
but it was impossible to make such a fiscal change in the 
middle of the war, especially as such a change might prove 
to be incompatible with the federalisation of the United 
Kingdom, in favour of which there was a growing body of 
opinion. It was necessary, therefore, to leave over a final 
settlement of this question till after the war. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, proposed that, while all other sources of 
revenue should be handed over, customs and excise should 
be reserved to the United Kingdom Government until 
two years after the war, and that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed to examine the financial relations of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and to submit proposals for 
adjusting the economic and fiscal relations. 

Turning to the other aspect of the fundamental settle- 
ment—the securing of an agreement to establish a single 
legislature for a United Ireland—the Prime Minister 
thought that the Convention had made some progress 
towards making possible this result. The Government 
understood that it had been proposed to give additional 
representation to the minority by nomination or election, 
and that it had also been suggested that Ulster interests 
might be safeguarded by the provision of an Ulster Com- 
mittee within the Irish Parliament, “ with power to modify, 
and, if necessary, to exclude the application to Ulster of 
certain measures of legislation or of administration which 
are not consonant with the interests of Ulster.” The 
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Government blessed these proposals, and also the sugges- 
tion that sessions of the Irish Parliament might be held 
alternately in Dublin and Belfast, and that certain of the 
commercial departments might have their permanent 
headquarters in the latter city. 

After dealing with land questions and housing, the 
Prime Minister’s letter concluded :— 


There thus seems to be within the reach of the Convention the 
possibility of obtaining a settlement which will lay the foundation 
of a new era in the Government both of Ireland and of Great Britain. 
It is a settlement which will give to Irishmen the control of their 
own affairs, while preserving the fundamental unity of the United 
Kingdom, and enabling Irishmen to work for the good of the Empire 
as well as for the good of Ireland. With all the earnestness in their 
power the Government appeal to the members of the Convention 
to agree upon a scheme which can be carried out at once and which 
will go a long way towards realising the hopes of Irishmen all over 
the world, without prejudice to the future consideration of questions 
on which at present agreement cannot be attained in Ireland and 
which are also intimately connected with constitutional problems 
affecting every part of the United Kingdom, the consideration of 
which must be postponed till the end of the present war. This 
is an opportunity for a settlement by consent that may never recur, 
and which, if it is allowed to pass, must inevitably entail consequences 
for which no man can wish to make himself responsible. 


This letter, as the Report says, created a new situation, 
and enabled the Convention to proceed with its labours. 
By April 5 it had completed its work. By a margin, which 
on the crucial divisions fell as low as 38 to 34, a majority of 
the Convention agreed upon a Report which followed 
closely the lines which had been laid down by the Prime 
Minister. ‘Two Reports, however, by considerable minori- 
ties, were also submitted, one by the nineteen Unionist 
delegates from Ulster, the other by twenty-two Nationalist 
representatives. There were also a number of notes by 
members on particular points. 

If the position is to be fully understood it is necessary 
to summarise the fundamental features in which these 
Reports differ from one another. 
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The Majority Report accepted in substance the prin- 
ciple that Ireland was to occupy a status within the United 
Kingdom analogous to that of an American or Australian 
State or a Canadian Province, though with larger powers. 
Thus it declared at the outset that “ notwithstanding the 
establishment of the Irish Parliament or anything con- 
tained in the Government of Ireland Act the supreme 
power and authority of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom shall remain unaffected and undiminished over 
all persons, matters, and things in Ireland and every part 
thereof.” The Report then specifies the matters in which 
the Irish Parliament shall have no power to make laws. 
These were, Crown and succession, making of peace and 
war, Army and Navy, treaties and foreign relations, dig- 
nities and titles of honour, control of harbours, lighthouses, 
cables, wireless, etc., to meet the requirements of the 
Army and Navy, coinage and copyright. 

The Report then provides for a Senate of sixty-four, 
constituted partly ex officio, partly by nomination, and for 
a House of Commons of 160. In the House of Commons 
the Unionists were to be guaranteed 4o per cent. of the 
membership, partly by the representation of minorities 
through members to be nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, 
partly by according additional members to Ulster. The 
additional nominees were to disappear after fifteen years, 
the additional representatives of Ulster were to continue 
until they were abolished by the vote of a three-fourths 
majority of both Houses sitting together. Forty-two 
Irish representatives were to be elected to the United 
Kingdom House of Commons by a process of indirect 
election by the members of the Irish House of Commons. 
Customs and excise were to be reserved to the United 
Kingdom Parliament until the matter could be reconsidered 
and decided within seven years after the termination of the 
war. All other branches of taxation were to be left to 
the Irish Parliament. The principle of an Imperial con- 
tribution was approved, though no scheme or basis was 
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proposed. A number of other recommendations were 
made, including the reservation of partial control by the 


Imperial authorities over Postal Service and Police for the 
duration of the war. 


One other point of importance must be noted. A 
sub-committee of the Convention was appointed to con- 
sider what powers of local defence might be delegated to 
an Irish Government. On the question of conscription 
this sub-committee reported as follows :— 


29th November, 1917. 

Assuming that a scheme of self-government for Ireland be adopted, 
including the establishment of an Irish Parliament and an Irish 
Executive Government responsible thereto, we think that it would 
in practice be impossible to impose a system of compulsory service 
in Ireland without the assent and co-operation of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

As to whether, as an abstract proposition, it would be desirable, 
by vesting these powers in the Imperial Parliament, to secure 
united and simultaneous action in this direction in both islands, . 
it is, we think, unnecessary for us to express an opinion, as we think 
it would be impracticable effectively to enforce such a demand, 
except with the approval of the Irish Parliament, without which 
the action and efficient co-operation of the Executive could not 
be secured. 

Indeed, it seems to us a direct consequence of the creation of an 
Irish Parliament that any measure of this character must be sub- 
mitted to the Irish Parliament before it could be enforced on Ireland. 

We desire to emphasise the fact that the above Report deals only 
with one aspect of this very difficult and important question, and 
that we were not able in the time then at our disposal to go into 
the possibilities of joint action by a common War Council of the 
two Governments, or as to the effect of there being hereafter a 
Federal Constitution for the British Isles. 


The Report in which this passage occurs was adopted by 
the Convention. This Report somewhat confuses the 
clearness of the majority’s recommendation of a settlement 
on the basis of Ireland having what approximates to state 
rights in a federation of national states. It does not 
contest the right of the United Kingdom Legislature 
to impose conscription. It declares, however, that when 
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an Irish Parliament is in existence it will be a matter o. 
practical necessity for the Union Legislature to submit 
such a law to the Irish Parliament before it could be 
enforced. ‘To do this, however, would in fact be to give 
the Irish Legislature a veto power over United Kingdom 
legislation—an arrangement which is unknown in any 
federation and is quite unworkable in practice. This 
decision does not seem to have been deliberate, as the 
Convention adopted the committee’s report, but it does 
not appear to have had any discussion on the subject in 
question. 

The two Minority Reports challenge the fundamental 
principle of the Majority Report. The Ulster Unionists 
examined in detail the proposals put forward by the 
Nationalist leaders in the Convention and the recent growth 
of Sinn Fein and recorded their conclusion that consciously 
or unconsciously the real object of the Nationalists was 
the creation of an Irish Legislature which would not be 
effectively controlled in practice by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. In these circumstances the Ulster Unionists 
refused to accept any scheme of Home Rule for united 
Ireland and demanded that if Home Rule were brought into 
effect the six counties of North-East Ulster should be 
excluded therefrom. They based this demand partly on 
the danger of the industrial interests of Ulster being placed 
under the control of an agricultural and less advanced 
majority, partly on the belief that Nationalist opinion 
would never be content with any scheme of Home Rule. 
“* We cannot,” they said, “ overlook the strong probability 
that the controlling force in such a Parliament would to- 
day be the Republican or Sinn Fein Party, which is openly 
and aggressively hostile to Great Britain and to the Empire. 
The discussions have proved beyond doubt that the aim 
of the Nationalists is to establish a Parliament in Ireland 
which would be practically free from effective control 
by the Imperial Parliament.” ‘They declared that all 
other countries had fought against this disintegrating 
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policy, and adduced as instances the Australian states 
which had formed a union which was joined by Tasmania, 
‘an island much akin to Ireland in the matter of area,” 
and the U.S.A., which established “ at the cost of much 
blood and treasure National Unity when the Confederacy 
claimed, like the Irish Nationalists, the right to set up an 
independent Government.” ‘The Report, therefore, de- 
clared that, “ in any scheme of self-government for Ireland, 
Ulster cannot participate.” 

The Report of the Nationalist minority declared for what 
is in substance Dominion autonomy. “Ireland is a 
nation,” they said, “ and it is upon a like foundation that 
we believe the Irish constitution should be built. There 
is room for compromise in details.... But we think it essen- 
tial to abide by the principle that Irish affairs, including 
all branches of taxation, should be under the Irish Parlia- 
ment.” After stating that while they thought “ that any 
settlement founded on distrust of Ireland will fail in its 
effect, and that the nearer the Irish constitution approaches 
to that of the Dominions the better will be its prospects,” 
they set forth their own proposals in the following terms :— 


42. We propose an Irish Parliament with full powers of legislation 
in all Irish affairs, subject to the religious safeguards contained in 
Section 3 of the Act of 1914 (the existing disabilities to be removed 
in the Constitutional Act), and with powers of taxation, but with 
no power to make laws on Imperial concerns; the Crown, foreign 
relations, peace and war, the Army and Navy and other allied 
matters duly specified. 


43. At the same time, we do our utmost to meet the doubts and 
objections of Unionists by agreeing to the following provisions :— 


(1) Generous additional representation in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 

(2) A guarantee for a reasonable period of Free Trade 
between Ireland and Great Britain in articles which are the 
produce or manufacture of either country. 

(3) A Joint Advisory Commission to secure co-operation in 
commercial and postal matters. 
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(4) Continued representation in the Imperial Parliament in 
such a way as to reflect the views of the different parties in the 
Irish Parliament. 

(5) A fixed statutory contribution to Imperial expenses. 

(6) Independent Civil Service Commissions. 

(7) Suspension for a term of years of the power to raise local 
defence forces. 

(8) Suspension till the end of the war of the powers over 
Customs and Excise, with an arrangement to be made by joint 


agreement for the control of Police and Post Office by the two 
Governments for a like period. 


We also agree to the scheme adopted by the Convention for the 
speedy completion of Land Purchase, and express our concurrence 
in the Housing scheme. 


On the thorny question of conscription their Report was 
as follows: “ As regards the question of conscription, we 
are ready to take it for granted that no attempt will be made 
to apply it to Ireland without the consent of an Irish Par- 
liament. Any attempt to impose conscription upon a nation 
without its sanction is utterly impolitic and unjust, and 


is bound to end in disaster.” 

The Convention shows up the cleavage of opinion in 
Ireland in the clearest light. The Majority, through a 
generous sacrifice of individual prepossessions, have agreed 
to recommend a system of Home Rule for a United 
Ireland, which accords to it substantially the status of a 
state within a federation, together with special safeguards 
for minorities. The Ulster Unionist minority stood out 
for the maintenance of the existing union, or, if that were 
denied, for the exclusion from Home Rule of the six Ulster 
counties. The Nationalist minority demanded Dominion 
status, for the high-sounding declarations as to the powers 
to be left to the United Kingdom Parliament are meaningless 
if that Parliament is to be unable either to collect taxes from 
its Irish citizens or to compel them to military service for the 
common defence. No representation without taxing 
powers is a principle of constitutional law no less essential 
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than its more quoted opposite. If the United Kingdom 
had no effective powers either in the sphere of military 
service or taxation it certainly would not long allow the 
Irish representatives to interfere with Great Britain. As in 
the case of the Dominions the Imperial Parliament might 
be able to claim the constitutional right to pass laws for 
Ireland, but in practice it would be unable to do so. 

Of these Reports we need say little. It is obvious that 
the line taken by the majority is the only line which could 
possibly lead to a final settlement of the Irish Question. 
Subject only to an obscurity in regard to conscription, to 
which reference has already been made, it provides for 
Irish self-government, for Irish unity, and for the unity 
of the United Kingdom. If the Convention produces no 
other result than this recommendation Irishmen will 
have good reason to bless its memory, for sooner or later it 
must prevail. The two Minority Reports are equally un- 
compromising. They each represent the irreconcilable 
faction. The Ulster extremists have refused to throw in 
their lot with the rest of Ireland or to help her to regenera- 
tion. Under the influence of fear of Sinn Fein and Roman 
Catholicism they have rejected the proposal that they should 
share in the local government of Ireland, even though the 
authority of the United Kingdom in Ireland for federal 
purposes is effectively maintained, and their representation 
therein is fully protected. The Nationalist extremists 
have been just as obstinate. They have made no real 
advance towards the only method of satisfying the 
passionate attachment of the Unionist quarter of Ireland 
to membership of the United Kingdom, willingness to 
accept a settlement whereby they themselves would obtain 
state rights while accepting loyally and without reserve 
citizenship in the United Kingdom with all the obliga- 
tions it entails. Lured by the thought of “ ourselves 
alone” and by that specious claim for self-determination 
which has already led its authors to anarchy and destruction, 
they have sought to establish an Ireland independent in 
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all but name. They have professed acceptance of the 
principle of union, but on conditions which would make 
acceptance worthless in fact. 


III. Tue Conscription-Home Rute ConTRovERsy 


HE Convention had barely concluded its labours when 

the fundamentals of the Irish Question were brought 
to the surface in a new and acute form. The great German 
offensive began on March 21. The Convention reports 
were signed on April 5. The Prime Minister introduced 
his man-power proposals on April 9. He said that the 
military situation compelled the raising of large new forces, 
that it was necessary to inflict serious injury on the national 
industries of Great Britain by a fresh comb-out and by 
raising the military age to $0, and that in these circumstances 
it was impossible to continue to allow young Irishmen to 
escape the obligations which had been assumed not only 
by Great Britain but by practically all the other democratic 
communities in the alliance. He therefore asked Parliament 
to extend the Military Service Acts to Ireland and to give 
the Government power to bring them into operation by 
order in council. At the same time he announced the 
intention of the Government to submit to Parliament at 
an early date proposals for the establishment of self-govern- 
ment in Ireland which the House would be invited to pass 
into law with the least possible delay. It was subsequently 
made clear that while the two aspects of this policy—namely, 
conscription and Home Rule—were not dependent one 
on the other, no active steps would be taken to enforce 
conscription until the new Home Rule Act had been 
introduced. 

This announcement had an electric effect in Ireland. 
It evidently came as a complete surprise to a community 
which had given little thought to the war, was wholly 
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preoccupied with its own problems, and had been deli- 
berately inoculated for months with the wildest tales about 
the malignant intentions of the English Government 
towards them. In consequence the question of Home 
Rule, which had held the centre of the stage ever since the 
Convention had been set up, was immediately submerged 
in a violent agitation against conscription. The Constitu- 
tionalists and Sinn Feiners, between whom the main forces 
of Nationalist Ireland had hitherto been irreconcilably 
divided, suddenly came together at a Conference held at the 
Mansion House, Dublin, on April 18. This conference was 
attended byMr. John Dillon and Mr. Joseph Devlin as repre- 
senting the Parliamentary Nationalist Party, Mr. de Valera 
and Mr. Arthur Griffith, representing Sinn Fein, Mr. William 
O’Brien and Mr. T. M. Healy, together with three Labour 
leaders from Dublin, Cork and Belfast, and met under 
the presidency of the Lord Mayor. Its first act was to 
send a deputation to wait upon the Roman Catholic 
Bishops assembled at Maynooth. As a result of the meet- 
ing with the Bishops the Conference issued the following 
declaration :— 


Taking our stand on Ireland’s separate and distinct nationhood 
and affirming the principle of liberty that the Governments of nations 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed, we deny 
the right of the British Government, or any external authority, to 
impose compulsory service in Ireland against the clearly expressed 
will of the Irish people. 

The passing of the Conscription Bill by the British House of 
Commons must be regarded as a declaration of war on the Irish 
nation. The alternative to accepting it as such is to surrender our 
liberties and to acknowledge ourselves slaves. 

It is in direct violation of the rights of small nationalities to self- 
determination, which even the Prime Minister of England—now 
prepared to employ naked militarism to force his Act upon Ireland— 
himself officially announced as an essential condition for peace at 
the Peace Congress. 

The attempt to enforce it will be an unwarrantable aggression 
which we cail upon all Irishmen to resist by the most effectiv 
means at their disposal. 
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At the same time there was issued the following :— 


Statement on Conscription adopted by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Ireland on April 18, 1918, his Eminence Cardinal Logue 
in the Chair :— 

An attempt is being made to force conscription upon Ireland 
against the will of the Irish nation and in defiance of the protests 
of its leaders. 

In view especially of the historic relations between the two 
countries from the very beginning up to the present moment, we 
consider that conscription forced in this way upon Ireland is an 
oppressive and inhuman law, which the Irish people have a right 
to resist by all the means that are consonant with the law of God. 

We wish to remind our people that there is a higher Power which 
controls the affairs of men. They have in their hands a means of 
conciliating that Power by strict adherence to the Divine law, by 
more earnest attention to their religious duties and by fervent and 
persevering prayer. 

In order to secure the aid of the Holy Mother of God, who 
shielded our people in the days of their greatest trials, we have 
already sanctioned a National Novena in honour of Our Lady of 
Lourdes, commencing on the 3rd May, to secure general and 
domestic peace. 

We also exhort the heads of families to have the Rosary recited 
every evening with the intention of protecting the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of our beloved country, and bringing us safe through 
this crisis of unparalleled gravity. 


This statement was signed by His Eminence Cardinal 


Logue and 26 Bishops. 
This was followed by another declaration embodying a 
pledge of resistance to conscription in these terms :— 


The Bishops direct the clergy to celebrate a public Mass of 
intercession on next Sunday in every church in Ireland to avert 
the scourge of conscription with which Ireland is now threatened. 

They further direct that an announcement be made at every 
public Mass on Sunday next of a public meeting to be held on that 
day at an hour and place to be specified in the announcement for 
the purpose of administering the following pledge against com- 
pulsory conscription in Ireland. 

Denying the right of the British Government to enforce compulsory 
service in this country, we pledge ourselves solemnly to one another to 
resist conscription by the most effective means at our disposal. 
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The clergy are also requested by the Bishops to announce on 
Sunday next that a collection will be held at an early suitable date 
outside the church gates for the purpose of supplying means to 
resist the imposition of compulsory military service. 

The Bishops also request the priests in their respective dioceses 
to take the publication of these resolutions in the Press as sufficieni 
notification for them to act on. 


The significance of these declarations must be patent to 
all. They have two aspects. In the first place they mean 
that Nationalist Ireland as a whole has for the moment 
adopted the standpoint of the Nationalist extremists in 
the Convention and declared for Dominion status. The 
declarations “ deny the right of the British Government or 
any external authority to impose compulsory military 
service on Ireland against the clearly expressed will of the 
Irish people.” ‘They do not refuse military service under 
a United Kingdom law until Home Rule has been con- 
ceded, which would be an intelligible position. They 
reject the authority of the United Kingdom altogether to 
require compliance with its laws on this subject, taking 
their stand on “ Ireland’s separate and distinct nationhood.” 
They describe an act dealing with a subject which in all 
unions and federations in the world is in the full control of 
the central government as “a declaration of war on the 
Irish nation,” and they call upon Irishmen to resist the 
enforcement of the law by every means in their power. 
This can only mean, if they have thought out their position 
that the signatories are determined not only to resist 
conscription but to reject any solution of the Irish problem 
on the lines recommended by the majority of the Conven- 
tion, and to insist on the break up of the United Kingdom 

In the second place these declarations mean that the 
real leadership has been taken by the Irish Roman Catholic 
clergy. ‘The Bishops have not only expressed their opinion 
as private citizens as they were entitled to do; the pledge 
of resistance has been issued under their authority and 
they have mobilised the whole organisation of the Roman 
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Catholic Church in order to administer that pledge under 
religious sanction to their co-religionists. This has very 
ikely been done in order to restrain violence. It is none 
the less significant, for it shows that one of the most 
important, if not the most important political power in 
Ireland is the Roman Catholic Church. Religion has always 
figured in Irish politics. The Presbyterian clergy took no 
small part in the movement for an Ulster revolt. An assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church has followed the lead of the 
Bishops by passing a resolution in favour of conscription 
and against Home Rule. None the less, this action by 
religious bodies is bound to have a tremendous effect both 
upon the prospects of Home Rule within Ireland itself and 
upon religious toleration everywhere. Religious toleration 
rests upon the principle that a man’s religious beliefs are 
his own concern and that the state has no concern with 
them, but only with his conduct as a citizen. But if 
organised religious bodies intervene in politics it is inevitable 
that religious beliefs which induce this conduct should 
become matters of controversy, for they begin to 
affect in vital respects the life of the community as a 
whole. 

Let us hope that the Mansion House and Maynooth 
proceedings are not intended so seriously as they appear 
and that they represent a reaction from the somewhat blunt 
announcement by the Government of its intention to go 
ahead with conscription, and an imitation of the example of 
Sir Edward Carson and his Ulstermen in 1914, which will 
abate their force when the sincerity of the Government in re- 
gard to Home Rule has beenclearly shown. There is, how- 
ever, no use in disguising from ourselves that the situation 
may lead to serious consequences. Whether they realise it or 
not, if they stand where they stand to-day, the Nationalist 
leaders will be drawn into a secessionist movement by the 
logic of their position as inexorably as were the Southern 
States when they denied the right of the American Union 
to prevent the extension of slavery to new territories in the 
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West; like the Confederacy, they will be forced to seces- 
sion as the only method of escaping the obligations of a 
legitimate Union law; like Lincoln, the British Govern- 
ment will be compelled to the use of force as the only 
method of preserving the Union. The essence of the 
declarations is the affirmation of the right of Ireland 
to a national existence separate from that of the Union 
of which it has hitherto formed a part. So long as they 
stand, if the issue is not joined over conscription it will be 
joined over taxation or some other exercise by the Union 
Parliament of its Union powers. However the funda- 
mentals may be obscured, the Mansion House declarations 
are a call to Ireland to establish itself as a Dominion by 
resistance to United Kingdom law. 

It may be asked why not settle the Irish Question once 
and for all by frankly accepting a solution which has worked 
elsewhere. Some of the reasons have already been given, 
based upon the experience of a similar experiment from 1782 
to 1800. But as we are likely to hear more of this question in 
the future, it may be as well to summarise them again now. 
In the first place, Dominion status would not solve the 
problem in Ireland itself. The work of the Irish Conven- 
tion makes that clear. Not only Ulster but the Moderate 
majority declared against it. To adopt the solution 
would simply mean the partition of Ireland or civil war 
between Ireland North and South, between Protestant and 
Roman Catholic. For, if once the authority of the United 
Kingdom Parliament in Ireland were withdrawn, it is 
certain that the Protestant minority would refuse to sub- 
mit themselves to the rule of a Roman Catholic majority 
which has now shown that its political life is mainly con- 
trolled by its clergy and bishops. In the second place it 
is not a step which any responsible Government could take 
in the middle of a great war, in view of the public utterances 
of Sinn Fein and of the past and possibly present connection 
of some of its leaders with Germany. Dominion status 
would mean the surrender of all control by the United 
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Kingdom Government even in matters of defence to an 
Irish Government. Would it be consistent with loyalty 
to the Allied cause to leave the whole control not only of 
Irish foodstuffs and the manufactures of vital war needs 
such as ships and aeroplanes to the control of aGovernment 
which would almost certainly be in the hands of Sinn Fein, 
but also of wireless and harbours invaluable to the German 
submarine? If irresponsible extremists, of whom there 
are plenty in Ireland, got control of the Government, the 
communications of the Allies might be cut beyond repair. 
Thirdly, there is the question of man power. To leave 
the raising of man power to an Irish Parliament must mean 
inevitable long delay, and in the present temper of Ireland 
it is probable that no troops could be raised voluntarily 
or by compulsion by any Irish Administration for the 
purpose of service abroad. If the man power of Ireland is 
to be raised for this war the right way is obviously to use 
the laws and machinery of the United Kingdom for the 
purpose. Finally there is a larger aspect of the question. 
We are to-day fighting two forces which stand across the 
path towards a true Commonwealth—one is the tendency 
to autocracy, the other the tendency towards anarchy. 
In between is the narrow road of union and democracy. 
We have all begun to see the dangers of autocracy. We are 
not so familiar with the subtle anarchism latent in the 
gospel of self-determination. If self-determination means 
that all educated citizens ought to share in the rights and 
responsibilities of the village, the county, the state and the 
empire to which they belong, it is sound doctrine. If it 
means that every community has a right to think only of 
itself and to set up on its own regardless of its neighbours 
whenever it chooses, it is the apotheosis of selfishness and 
the highway to war. The people of Great Britain -have 
long ago made up their minds that to continue the mainte- 
nance of the full union and to refuse the demand of Irishmen 
for the control of their own domestic affairs would be to 


capitulate to the autocratic impulse. But for Ireland to 
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demand secession, or for Great Britain to give in to Sinn Fein 
so far as to concede it, and permit the break up of a 
union which has already lasted for more than 700 years, 
would be to be false to the lessons that Lincoln taught, 
and to the principle which underlies the political life and 
development of the English-speaking communities through- 
out the world. 

There can indeed be no question that the only possible 
solution of the Irish Question is that put forward in sub- 
stance by the majority of the Irish Convention—the grant- 
ing to Ireland of state rights and the acceptance by Ireland 
of Union obligations. No other solution will create a 
United Ireland and put an end to the discord between 
Ireland and Great Britain. 

But the bringing into practical existence of a settle- 
ment on these lines presents immense difficulties. On the 
one hand, the Nationalist parties now stand committed 
both to resistance to the Conscription Act and to any 
Home Rule Act which will maintain the effective supremacy 
of the United Kingdom Parliament in federal affairs. On 
the other hand, they will look at no settlement which in- 
volves the partition of Ireland, while the determination of 
Ulster to resist inclusion in a Home Rule Ireland is equally 
manifest. Clearly the settlement must be proceeded with 
as a whole or not at all. To beat a retreat about conscrip- 
tion while introducing Home Rule would be to abandon 
the unity of the United Kingdom and indefinitely postpone 
all chance of a united self-governing Ireland while losing 
Irish man-power for the war. To enforce conscription 
without accompanying it with self-government on federal 
lines would be to create a fresh sense of injustice and 
deprive the Irish people of that practical responsibility 
for Irish government which alone will eliminate the 
fundamental causes of unrest. 

The future is, therefore, full of doubt and full of danger. 
Without justice tempered with mercy, without wisdom 
coupled with a clear grasp of principle, disasters may occur. 
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The really hopeful feature of the situation is that both the 
majority of the Irish Convention and the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament seem to be agreed as to the funda- 
mental basis of settlement. Further, the conscription issue, 
greatly as it appears to have complicated matters for the 
moment, may be a blessing in disguise. The settlement 
of Ireland cannot be kept separate from Ireland’s duty to 
play its part in the war. The decision to extend conscrip- 
tion to Ireland has brought the war home to Ireland as 
nothing else has done, and affords her the opportunity 
of showing that if she can be sure of self-government 
in Irish affairs, she is willing to march shoulder to shoulder 
with Ulstermen, Englishmen, Scotsmen and Welshmen in 
this great war for human rights. 

The essential thing is that the British Government should 
stand firmly by the principle it has laid down of enforcing 
Union rights on the one hand, while conferring state rights 
on the other. If they do this it is difficult to believe that 
a solution will not be reached. Nationalist Ireland must 
come to see that they can never gain self-government 
in isolation from the rest of the world, and that the only 
road to real freedom is friendly partnership both with 
Ulster and Great Britain, both in war and peace. 
Ulster must come to see that they can no longer 
expect Great Britain to make itself responsible for local 
Irish affairs in order that Ulster may have no special 
responsibility for them, and that the real way out is that 
they should take a hand in helping Nationalist Ireland to 
progressive self-government, provided Ireland takes its 
proper share of imperial burdens, and their own rights in 
the United Kingdom are maintained. Before the end is 
reached it may be that the Irish question will be swallowed 
up in the larger issue of the federation of the United King- 
dom. There is no doubt that there is urgent need for the 
devolution of many of the responsibilities now resting on 
the overburdened shoulders of the Imperial Parliament on 
to subordinate legislatures within the United Kingdom 
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The growth of public sentiment, indeed, in favour of federa- 
tion for the United Kingdom as a measure desirable apart 
altogether from its effect on the Irish Question, is one of 
the most remarkable facts of the past few weeks. Whether, 
however. the Irish settlement will be dealt with first, or 
as part of a general reorganisation of the United Kingdom, 
we need not attempt to prophesy. The great thing is 
that the fundamental idea which will eventually produce a 
solution, that self-government does not mean independence 
but the assumption of the obligations which attach to 
membership of the larger union, at the same time as Home 
Rule is established in local affairs, has at last been authorita- 


tively proposed. We have only to stand firmly for it, to 
see it eventually prevail. 





RUSSIA, GERMANY AND ASIA 


N the first article in this issue the Peace of Brest- 

Litovsk has been examined in its bearing on the western 
border nationalities of the Russian Empire, which it has 
detached from Russia in order to bring them into the new 
German system of Central Europe. But the effects of 
the treaty dictated by Germany will be felt farther afield. 
For the German settlement, following upon the Russian 
Revolution, has not only mutilated the Russian Empire 
in Europe; it has loosened the structure of the Empire 
as a whole. The fate of Asiatic Russia also is in the 
balance, and the war, which has hitherto been confined 
in the East to the territories of Turkey and Persia, is 
extending its influence to the entire continent of Asia. 

This indirect effect of Germany’s victory over Russia 
may possibly be more important than others. The 
western borderlands loom largest to us—they were the 
most familiar provinces of Russia, and their status has been 
specifically altered by the terms of peace; but their loss 
might still leave the Russian Empire standing. And as 
for Russia proper—the vast country watered by the Volga 
and its tributaries where Great Russian is the prevailing 
speech—it has the strength of Anteus. Its language 
and literature, tradition and religion are beyond the reach 
of German arms, and whatever political or economic 
fetters Germany may impose on it for the moment, it is 
certain to throw them off and survive. The Russian 
Empire, on the other hand, which consists essentially in 
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the command of Russia over the Steppe, is a recent growth, 
and the war caught it at a precarious stage of its develop- 
ment. In the next few months we may see it disappear, 
and with it the status quo in Asia. But in order to under- 
stand its character, and what its disappearance would mean, 


we must consider the command of the steppe as a political 
phenomenon. 


I. Te Steppe as A Pouiticat Factor. 


HE steppe is a vast open country in the heart of the 

Eurasian Continent. The Altai and Pamir ranges 
wall it off on the east from China and India (though it 
reaches across the barrier into the high plains of Mongolia 
and Eastern Turkestan); the plateau of Iran or Persia 
bounds it on the south, and then in succession the Caspian, 
the Caucasus Mountains and the Black Sea. Westward 
it marches with Central Europe at the Carpathians, and 
finds a footing beyond them in the plain of Hungary. 
Towards the north it is shut in by the forest country of 
the Ukraine and Great Russia, while east of the Urals 
the Taiga or wooded swamp that covers the middle course 
of the Ob and Irtish rivers, closes the gap between the 
forests of Russia and the forests of Altai. 

This immense region is not, of course, physically uniform. 
The level is broken by hills, and the land by rivers and in- 
land seas. It might be described in general as a pasture 
land or prairie, yet in some parts it is so desert that flocks 
can hardly find sustenance there, while in others it becomes 
corn land at the touch of the plough. If the conditions 
of life have been identical over its whole extent—and 
they have been so historically till Russia established her 
Empire—that has been due less to the physical character 
of the country than to the social institutions of the peoples 
that possessed it. None but the nomads could have been 
masters of Rumania, the Black Sea Governments and 
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Western Siberia for centuries and left them untilled; 
and none, perhaps, but they could have succeeded in 
living even by herdsmanship in the south-eastern deserts. 
And yet the nomads were moulded by the steppe before 
they set their mark on it. In fact, no form of human 
society has been conditioned so completely as-theirs by 
its physical environment. But the main conditioning 
feature has not been the geographical structure of the 
steppe or its economic capacity. It is its openness to 
traffic—the g~ eral absence of obstacles and the existence 
of easy routes in every direction—that tends to keep 
peoples who commit themselves to it in a permanent state 
of vagrancy ; and this vagrancy, once set up, helps in turn 
to keep the country open by discouraging settlement and 
cultivation, which are greater obstacles to nomadism than 
any physical barriers. 

The command of this open steppe country is in some 
respects more like sea power than power on land. Like 
sea power, it is ultimately indivisible. The whole breadth 
of the steppe, from north to south, is needed for the 
nomad’s summer and winter pasturage, and as his flocks 
and families increase, he is bound to come into conflict 
with his neighbours east and west, for in steppe herds- 
manship there is practically no possibility of intensive 
exploitation. Such conflicts arise periodically, and the 
weaker tribe is either pushed off the steppe altogether 
or decimated and incorporated by the conqueror. And 
the conqueror of the steppe, like the master of the sea, 
can operate at will on any of its coasts, for movement 
across the steppe involves merely the expenditure of time 
and not the surmounting of obstacles. A medieval monk 
once saw with astonishment two armies leaving the central 
camp of the Mongol Khan, one to invade Hungary and 
the other Burma. But the length of their range is explained 
by the fact that the greater part of their journey lay over 
the steppe, where they would encounter neither mountain 
barriers nor the walls and towers of settled populations. 
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The mobility of steppe power explains the distribution 
of the Indo-European family of languages in two widely 
distant areas—Europe on the one hand and Iran and 
India on the other. These areas, at first sight so remote 
from one another, both border on the steppe, though at 
opposite sides of its circumference, and voyagers could 
carry their speech and religion across it as freely as other 
Europeans, three thousand years later, carried the English 
and Spanish tongues across the Atlantic to America. 

But mobile as it is on its own element, steppe power 
has a narrow range and a transitory effect on the terra firma 
of settled lands. The masters of the steppe have repeatedly 
overflowed into China, Persia, India, Hungary and Russia. 
But so far as they have been pure nomads they have always 
failed to hold their own against the settled population. 
They have disturbed its life, but never modified it in 
essentials. 

Of greater historical significance have been the attempts 
to control the steppe from the regions outside it. The 
steppe itself has probably never been the breeding ground 
of a people, and many of the tribes who have possessed 
it were nurtured originally in the mountain valleys of 
Mongolia and Altai. But these incomers from the north- 
east have been too barbarous to introduce new conditions 
on the steppe, and have themselves been moulded by the 
environment. From Iran, on the other hand (to take the 
borderlands in order), a real encroachment has been made 
on the steppe since very early times. Agriculture and city 
life have pushed out along the foothills north-eastward 
from the Iranian plateau as far as the fertile mountain- 
ringed basin of Ferghana, and down the course of the 
River Oxus to its delta in the Aral Sea. This “land 
beyond the Oxus ” is the alter orbis of the Oriental world. 
Civilisation has maintained itself precariously there in 
isolated oases—each oasis laboriously irrigated and in 
some cases protected against the nomads by a wall encom- 
passing the entire tract under cultivation. The steppe has 
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often claimed its own, and the nomads have over- 
whelmed the intrusive towns and fields, but the settled 
population has always reasserted itself and maintained 
its links with the remainder of the Oriental world. 
As an outpost of Oriental civilisation it has shown 
remarkable vitality, but it has been perpetually on the 
defensive, and its influence over the steppe has never 
radiated far. 

East of Iran the steppe is penetrated deeply by the 
bays of the Caspian, but the Caspian is a landlocked sea, 
and, till the coming of Russia, no outside influence reached 
the steppe across its waters. The steppe dominates it,* and 
a Mongol army once rode completely round it in a single 
raid. The Caucasus, which follows next, is too small and 
mountainous to exercise influence beyond itself. Its people 
have merely held their own against invaders, and fragments 
of broken tribes from the steppe have found asylum in 
its northern valleys. More powerful influences, however, 
have been brought to bear on the steppe from the Black 
Sea, which, unlike the Caspian, is accessible to Mediter- 
ranean sea power ; and in the emporia of the Don and the 
Sea of Azov and the Dniepr there has been fruitful inter- 
course between the masters of the steppe and the civilisa- 
tion of the Mediterranean, especially during those inter- 
vals of calm on the steppe which follow the periodical 
upheavals. There have been at least two such periods— 
of Greek trade from the sixth to the fourth century B.C., 
and again of Genoese trade in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries A.D.—when the influence of the Black Sea on 
the steppe was imposing. Herodotus tells of a Scythian 
king who was so overcome by the fascination of Hellenism 
that, unknown to his subjects, he kept a house within the 
walls of a Greek trading settlement. But the seed was 
sown on stony ground. When the King’s double life 
was discovered by his tribesmen they put him to death, 


* It is remarkable how little the Caspian provinces of Persia have influ- 
enced the other coasts of the Caspian. 
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and even if one master of the steppe were converted to 
civilisation the next generation might be overwhelmed 
by a new swarm of nomads from the interior, trade 
relations broken, and the whole work of civilisation to do 
again. Moreover, the seafarers themselves, who. could 
only reach the steppe through the Dardanelles and 
Bosphorus, were at the mercy of any empire that might 
control both sides of the narrows, and the extension of 
the Persian and Ottoman powers across them from Asia 
into Europe contributed to the decline of Greek and 
Genoese commerce on the northern shores of the Black 
Sea. If these land powers could have expanded still 
farther and brought the steppe itself, as well as the mari- 
time approaches to it, under stable government, they 
could, of course, have civilised it more effectively than 
the seafarers had done. But historically it has proved 
impossible to rule even the western reaches of the steppe 
from Anatolia or the Balkans. Darius the Persian 
marched round the west end of the Black Sea, under the 
guidance of his Greek subjects, to conquer the hinterland 
of the Greek trading settlements, but he met with dis- 
comfiture when he crossed the Danube. There were 
no towns or fields on which he could lay hold, and in modern 
times the Osmanlis succeeded hardly better in securing 
a footing there, though the centre of their power was 
nearer to the spot. The Osmanlis seized the emporia 
of the Genoese, took the khans of the Tatars under their 
protection, occupied a continuous zone of territory from 
Constantinople to the Crimea, and skirmished with the 
Russians, Poles and Ukrainians. But they did not alter 
the social and economic conditions of the steppe, and the 
nomad continued to occupy it till the Osmanli suzerainty 
had passed away. 

The steppe is also open to influences from Central 
Europe, but the two regions are only in contact at their 
extremities, and intercourse has been rare. It has not, 
however, been ineffective, if Central Europe, as one school 
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of philologists holds, sent out on to the steppe those Indo- 
European emigrants who carried their language to Persia and 
Hindustan. At one period the steppe was commanded by 
Indo-European nomads, the linguistic and geographical link 
between Slavdom and Iran. But a tide of Turanian migra- 
tion from Altai swept them away, except for a remnant of 
Ossetians in the Caucasian hills, and we have to reconstruct 
their former mastery of the steppe from the fact that 
branches of the same great language have established 
themselves permanently in the settled regions on either 
side of it. This complete ethnological change in the 
population of the steppe within historical times is an 
example of the instability of steppe power; and the 
attempts to reduce the steppe to order from the borderlands, 
which we have reviewed so far, were either transient 
or confined to narrow limits. Till little more than a 
century ago it seemed as though the steppe were in an 
unalterable state of equilibrium—the openness of the 
country leading the inhabitants to nomadism and the 
nomadism of the inhabitants preventing the settlement 
and cultivation of the country—but any such generalisa- 


tion, which Herodotus or even Gibbon might have been 


tempted to make, has been falsified by the rise of the Russian 
Empire. 


II. Russta 1n Asta: THE Nortu-£ast Passace. 


N the Russian Empire one of the settled borderlands 
has for the first time achieved command over the steppe 
in its entirety. The nomadic lords of the steppe who 
preceded the Russians drew their power from the steppe 
itself, and exercised it in transitory incursions into the 
countries round. The Russians, on the other hand, have 
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mastered the steppe by encircling it along its settled 
marches, and have carried the influence of civilisation into 
its heart. The military and political expansion of Russia 
by which this end has been attained began less than four 
hundred years ago and ended within our own generation. 
It brought the borderlands into stable relations with each 
other, and the steppe with them all, and led on inevitably 
to economic and social developments, which have reached 
their greatest intensity during the last generation. The 
equilibrium between the steppe and its inhabitants has 
at last been shaken. Tne population is increasing in 
numbers and changing its way of life, and the face of the 
steppe is being correspondingly altered. Under the 
Russian Empire, before it was shattered by the war, steppe 
and borderlands were ceasing to be different elements 
like land and sea, and were becoming organic parts of one 
economic and political whole. 

But this action upon the steppe has not always been 
characteristic of Russian history. Russia came into exis- 
tence by the spread of a Slavonic peasantry through the 
forests and along the rivers between the Pripet Marshes 
and the Neva since about the sixth century A.D. The 
tribes they ousted were not steppe people, but Finnish 
forest dwellers; the organisers of the tenth century, 
who founded the Russian State, were seafarers from 
Scandinavia; and the religion and culture of Eastern 
Christendom, which came to Russia from Constantinople, 
passed across the steppe, as across the Black Sea, without 
leaving or receiving influences on the way. It traversed 
the steppe by the waterway of the Dniepr, and thence 
penetrated by stream and portage through the forest 
to the river systems of the Baltic and the Upper Volga. 
Similar influences mounted the Volga from the Islamic 
world and worked upon the eastern Finns. Bolgari (the 
predecessor of Kazan), near the junction of the Volga and 
the Kama, was the counterpart of Kiev in the Volga 
Basin. The Slavonic Russians and the Finnish “ White 
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Bulgarians ” were converted almost simultaneously—the 
former to orthodox Christianity and the latter to Islam— 
about 1000 A.D., while to the south of them paganism 
and nomadism persisted on the steppe. 

The first intimate contact between Russia and the steppe 
was brought about by the last great historical upheaval 
of the steppe people. At the end of the twelfth century 
A.D. a tribal struggle east of Altai gave the command of 
the whole steppe to the Mongols of Jinghiz Khan. The 
other nomads were scattered or absorbed, and the new 
masters swept over the borderlands. Batu, Jinghiz’s 
grandson, crushed Russia in 1238 in the course of a raid 
into Central Europe, and the Russians remained for three 
centuries tributary to Batu’s descendants, the Khans of 
the Golden Horde, who ruled the western appanages of 
the Mongol steppe empire. 

Russia temporarily succumbed. Her western terri- 
tories fell, as they have fallen again, under Central European 
control, and the Ukraine or borderland of Kiev became 
differentiated into a separate nationality. At the same 
time the Khans of the Golden Horde strengthened them- 
selves by adopting Islam, and this led to a union between 
the nomads of the western steppe and the Finns of the 
Middle Volga, the former becoming Moslems and the 
latter abandoning their Finnish dialects for Turkish. 
Russia, the north-eastern outpost of Christendom, seemed 
as helpless under the Tatars as the Christians of the 
Iberian Peninsula under the Moors, but in each case a 
reaction came which not only recovered lost ground but 
opened new worlds. 

Each succeeded in outflanking Oriental civilisation— 
the Portuguese by taking to the sea, the Russians by 
continuing their historical expansion through the forests 
in the only direction left open to them, towards the north 
and north-east. The traders of Novgorod pushed along 
the rivers to the White Sea and the Urals. In the fifteenth 
century the political balance changed. The Golden 
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Horde broke up, while Novgorod and the upper Volga 
basin were united under the princes of Moscow. In 
1552-4 the Tsar Ivan the Terrible conquered the divided 
Khanates of Kazan and Astrakhan ; and in 1586 a band of 
Russian adventurers crossed the Urals and put an end to 
the Khanate of Western Siberia. From this moment the 
advance was amazingly rapid. The flank of Islam was 
turned ; no other power stood in the way; the Russians 
were hardened to the climate, and a magnificent river- 
system led them onward—down the Volga, up the Kama 
and across the Urals to Tobolsk ; up the Ob to the Yenisei ; 
up the Yenisei and the Tunguska to the Lena, down the 
Lena to Yakutsk, and then up its eastern tributaries to the 
watershed that overlooks the Pacific. The Pacific coast 
was reached in 1638, and the Russians, whose frontier 
stood at Nizhni Novgorod in 1552, had made “ the North- 
East Passage ” of Asia in eighty-six years—an achievement 
which ranks with the Portuguese circumnavigation of 
Africa. 

The immediate result was to wall off the steppe towards 
the north, for in the seventeenth century the Russians 
came into contact with China, and a common frontier 
was established between the two civilised states *; but 
the penetration of the steppe from Siberia did not begin 
till three centuries after the Russians were established 
there. These first three centuries of Russian dominion 
in Siberia were parallel in many respects to the early period 
of French and English activity in North America. The 
scattered native population was either exterminated or 
nominally converted to Christianity; Russian trappers 
trafficked along the rivers; trading posts and military 
stations sprang up; there was an export of gold and furs, 
and an infinitely slow transit trade from China in a few 
luxuries like tea. Exiles of all kinds—heretics, criminals, 


* The Chinese Empire was expanding under the Manchus, and these 
were nomadic conquerors, but they were assimilated to Chinese civilisation 
as soon as they became a ruling class. 
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and political offenders—were sent out to reinforce the 
Russian inhabitants, but they were swallowed up in the 
wilderness, and the real colonisation and exploitation of 
the country was hardly attempted in this period. During 
the corresponding period in Canadian history the Hudson 
Bay Territory, with its natural products and accessible 
coasts and rivers, was more important than the prairie ; 
and in both countries the centre of gravity was shifted 
from forest to grass-land, and the statistics of population 
and productivity revolutionised by the construction of a 
trans-continental railway. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway was begun in 1892, built in 
sections simultaneously, and completed in 1905. Hence- 
forward the main navigable rivers, which run from south to 
north and are cut by the railway at right angles, became 
secondary lines of communication, and the east-and-west 
waterways, on which latitudinal transport had hitherto 
depended, were superseded. The effect was to concentrate 
traffic and production in the southern and milder parts of 
the country, and Siberia, like Canada, became a long narrow 
zone of life along a trunk line, shading into an arctic wilder- 
ness on the north and bounded on the south by an inter- 
national frontier. 

As in Canada, too, the eastern and western sections of 
the zone have been rapidly differentiated. East of Lake 
Baikal the building of the railway has jeopardised Russian 
supremacy. The immensely rich province of Manchuria, 
across which the railway takes a short cut to Vladivostock, 
had lain fallow under Chinese rule; but since Russian 
enterprise opened it up it has attracted something like 
twenty million Chinese colonists—a population §0 per cent. 
greater than that of the whole of Siberia proper. Since 
the Japanese War, moreover, Russia has had to cede to 
Japan half her interests in Manchuria; the collapse after 
the Revolution seems likely to eliminate the last vestige 
of Russian influence there; and in Eastern Siberia, the 
other side of the Ussuri and the Amur, there are hardly 
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a million and a half Russians altogether, strung out along 
the river-banks. Moreover, these outposts of Russian 
population are cut off from the main body by a quarter of 
a million Buriats—a Mongol-speaking people, Buddhists 
in religion, who alone of the Siberian natives have 
resisted Russification, and who, since the Revolution, 
have been organising themselves with a view to national 
autonomy. 

In Western Siberia, on the other hand, a new Russia 
has been growing up between Lake Baikal and the Urals, 
for in this section the Chinese frontier bears away to the 
south, carrying the mountains with it, and from the foot 
of the Urals to Tomsk the railway gives on to the steppe. 
During the last twenty years the Russian Government, 
through the agency of the railway authorities, has been 
colonising the steppe with Russian peasants. Special 
rates have been given for the individuals sent by the pro- 
spective settlers to report on the land, and for the families 
themselves if they decided to migrate from European 
Russia. Conditions, it is true, have been much less 
favourable than in Canada. The climate is harsher for 
cattle, crops and men; the distance is greater to the sea 
and foreign markets; the general level of technique is 
lower ; and the official arrangements have been far from 
adequate. Yet there has been progress that promises well. 
The import of agricultural machinery has steadily increased ; 
Danish pioneers have taught the Siberiaks co-operative 
dairy-farming; and the additional railway from Omsk 
through Perm and Vologda has opened a shorter route 
for exports, to Archangel. But the chief measure of 
prosperity in Western Siberia * has been the increase of 
population. Cities have sprung up from nothing in a 


*In the following statistics the Governments of Irkutsk, Yeniseisk, 
Tomsk, Tobolsk, Semipalatinsk, Akmolinsk and Turgai have been included, 
while Sakhalin, the Coast Province, Kamchatska, the Amur, Trans- 
Baikal, and Yakutsk have been omitted as falling under { Eastern 
Siberia. 
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few years*; the number of settlers planted by Govern- 
ment alone amounted to 3,124,000 between the years 
1893 and 1912; and the total Russian population in these 
provinces increased between 1897 and 1911 from 4,272,000 
to over 8,000,000. Western Siberia has become a new 
Russian dominion with a homogeneous Russian nationality, 
for the 8,000,000 Russians completely overshadow the 
400,000 or 500,000 natives.t The natives are divided 
among many tribes and are mostly scattered through the 
inhospitable north. The future of Siberia lies no longer 
there, but on the steppe south of the railway. The steppe, 
however, would never have been available for Russian 
colonisation if it had not fallen under the mastery of the 
Russian Empire, and this political control was not secured 
till the steppe had been encircled from the south as well. 


III. Russta 1n Asta: Tue Soutu-East Passace. 


HE conquest of the Tatar Khanates by Ivan the 


Terrible had opened the way for Russian expansion, 
not only up the Kama into Siberia but down the Volga 


Noumser OF INHABITANTS. 
In 1897. In 1911. 
BSNOEN js. cies | Mes OAD: || ccs woe 35,043 
Kustanai... “és oss. A275 see 25,220 
Petropavlovsk ...  ... 19,688 43,248 


{ae oe sso 27ABOS 
Tatarsk . — 7,569 


Novo-Nikolaievsk —. 63,552 
Mga Accs sees) “Aes, 10,306 
eee 111,417 
ee eee ee 52,075 
Bogotol ... 0... wee on 5,939 
— sees). Nees) ARERICO | toe - seee 73,482 
Irkutsk . ee BISGS3. 6. ..» 126,689 
t Of these ho. 200,000 Tatars or Tatarised Samoyeds and Finns in the 
Tobolsk and Tomsk Governments, and 130,000 Buriats in Eastern Irkutsk, 
are the only elements with an independent culture. The Kirghiz in the 
southern and still uncolonised parts of the steppe provinces are not included 
in the total, the southern boundary of Western Siberia being taken as 
coincident with the present limits of colonisation. 
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to the Caspian Sea; but the Russian hold upon Astrakhan 
was at first precarious. When one nomad power on the 
western steppe disintegrated its place had always been 
taken by fresh hordes from the east, sweeping everything 
before them. Once before, in the eleventh century a.p., 
Russian adventurers had descended the Don and Volga 
in the slack tide between two migrations, and the following 
wave of nomads had obliterated their traces. In the 
seventeenth century, history threatened to repeat itself. 
The Kalmucks, a group of Mongolian-speaking Buddhist 
tribes cast adrift by the break-up of the eastern appanages 
of the Mongol Empire, passed westward over the steppe 
into the former pasturing-lands of the Golden Horde. 
Before the year 1700 they had forced the passage of the 
Volga; Astrakhan was virtually cut off; the Russian 
dominion might have ended, and the western steppe 
relapsed into the old cycle of its history under new nomadic 
masters, if the Cossacks had not opposed a more effective 
barrier to nomad invasion than the garrisons and governors 
of the T'sar. 

The Cossacks were borderers between steppe and forest, 
who streamed out on to the steppe at the end of the 
fifteenth century, when the power of the Golden Horde 
dissolved. In nationality they were mixed from the 
beginning—Ukrainians in the west, Great Russians further 
eastward, banded with renegade nomads and fugitives from 
the settled lands. Their allegiance was equally doubtful— 
some acknowledged the King of Poland, others the Tsar 
of Moscow ; they played off the Turk against their Christian 
overlords, and in practice lived as sovereign communities. 
Their communal organisation was free but not democratic. 
The Cossack warriors chose a leader or hetman,* whose 
powers were chiefly limited by the turbulence of his electors ; 
but the warriors were a privileged caste. The surplus of 


*Said to be derived from the German haupimann. Hetman is the 
Ukrainian, 4taman the Great Russian form. 
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the land they wrested from the nomads was taken up by 
immigrant peasants, who paid the Cossacks rent in kind 
and submitted to their government. Up to the Revolu- 
tion of 1917, disfranchised peasant and dominant Cossack 
remained sharply divided classes in all the Cossack terri- 
tories, and little love was lost between the two. The 
Cossacks of the Dniepr, the earliest and most characteristic 
Cossack community, actually lived apart in the sitch, a 
fortified island in the Dniepr, half protecting and half 
tyrannising over the Ukrainian peasantry up to the walls 
of Kiev. This republican and oligarchic polity was common 
to all Cossacks ; all, too, were champions of the Orthodox 
Church, whether against Catholicism, Uniatism, or Islam, 
and, above everything, they were men of the settled border- 
lands, sallying under arms on to the steppe to fight the 
nomad on his own element. They beat him with his own 
weapons, learning his horsemanship, rivalling his endurance, 
outdistancing him in their raids, but they have always 
remained tillers of the soil and dwellers in settled habita- 
tions. The unit of the nomadic tribe is the kibitka or 
movable felt hut, the Cossack unit is the stanmitza or 
palisaded village; and a series of these fortified posts 
constitutes a Cossack “ host.” The stanitzas are generally 
echeloned along the banks of a river, for the Cossacks 
have been rivermen since the days when they issued from 
the Russian forests; and the rivers running out across 
the steppe from the forests to the Black Sea, at right angles 
to the path of nomad invasion, are natural lines of defence. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century Cossack “‘ hosts ” 
were already established on the Dniepr and the Don; new 
swarms were always breaking away from the parent com- 
munities and pushing from river to river; before the end 
of the century there was a Cossack “ host ” on the Yaik, 
half-way between the Volga and the Sea of Aral. The 
Kalmucks indeed broke through the Yaik and Volga lines, 
but the Don Cossacks stopped them completely. 

Left to themselves the Cossacks might have developed 
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into counterparts, in orthodox Christendom, of the mili- 
tary orders of Western Europe, who enlarged the borders 
of the Catholic Church in Palestine and the Baltic and 
set up their own polities in the conquered lands. Instead 
of this they became instruments of the expansion of Russia, 
and were incorporated in the structure of the Russian 
Empire which they helped very largely to create. 

The Russian State established its hold over the Cossacks 
by imperceptible degrees. The Dniepr Cossacks in the 
sixteenth century were an autonomous Ukrainian republic 
under Polish suzerainty, but the Don Cossacks seem from 
the beginning to have recognised the overlordship of the © 
Tsar. The Tsardom and the Cossacks had two political 
objects in common—the defence of the Orthodox Church 
and the conquest of the steppe. In the seventeenth 
century the religious issue led to a struggle between the 
Dniepr Cossacks and the Polish Crown, and in 1652 the 
Sitch transferred its allegiance to Moscow by a formal 
treaty. For over a century the relations between the 
two parties remained unsettled. The Tsars did not 
respect the Cossacks’ autonomy, and the Cossacks leagued 
themselves with the Poles or the Swedes. But Peter the 
Great’s victory over Charles XII. of Sweden at Poltava 
in 1709 confirmed the annexation of the Ukraine to Russia, 
and for the next two centuries the door leading from 
Central Europe to the steppe was closed. The last Cossack 
revolt took place in 1773, and after its suppression the 
Dniepr Sitch was dissolved. The recalcitrants fled to 
Turkey ; the majority were settled on the Kuban, to 
guard the Russian marches against the Moslem moun- 
taineers of Northern Caucasia. Whether loyal or rebellious, 
the Cossacks were made to serve the Russian Government’s 
aims. At the same date the Yaik Cossacks were reorganised, 
and all the Cossack communities, while retaining their lands 
and a certain measure of self-government, were brought 
more and more under central control. The Cossack 
“hosts ” that have come into existence since then have 
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been purely official foundations. The Orenburg and 
Siberian Cossacks were planted in the eighteenth century 
to fill the gap along the northern border of the steppe 
between the Yaik Cossacks and Altai. In the nineteenth 
century the Trans-Baikal, Amur and Ussuri Cossacks 
were organised to guard the Russian acquisitions in the 
Far East. The Semirietch Cossacks were founded as 
late as 1867 to link Siberia with Central Asia; and during 
the present war the Russian military authorities on the 
Armenian front began to create a new Cossack line in the 
occupied Ottoman territory. Russian colonists were 
placed on the lands of the Armenians whom the Turkish 
atrocities had removed, and the infamous project was only 
put an end to by the Revolution. 

This exploitation of the Cossacks was the vital factor 
in Russian expansion south-eastward. ‘The Cossack break- 
waters dammed up the nomad tide, and in 1770 the Russian 
Government felt itself strong enough to drive the Kalmuck 
intruders back to the wilderness whence they came. De 
Quincey has immortalised the terrible march from the 
Volga to the Chinese frontier. Russia requited the nomads 
with nomadic savagery, but this ebb of the nomad tide 
first brought the central steppe within the pale of civilisation 
and prepared the way for the colonisation of Western 
Siberia a century after. 

Having settled with Central Europe and the nomads, 
Russia had still to reckon with the Turks, for the Tatar 
Khanate of the Crimea held its own with Turkish backing 
and barred Russia from access to the Black Sea. The 
Empress Catherine removed this barrier in the Turkish 
War of 1769-74. The Crimea was detached from Turkey 
by the terms of peace and annexed by Russia in 1783. 
For the first time coast and hinterland were united, not 
under nomad lordship, but under a settled rule; and 
for the first time also civilisation, instead of coming up 
from the sea, came down from the interior. Ports were 
rebuilt which had not flourished since Genoese or even 
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since Milesian days—Kherson in 1778, Nikolaiev in 1789, 
Odessa in 1792*—and cities like Yekaterinoslav took the 
place of the Cossack Sitch. Here, as in Western Siberia, 
conquest and colonisation were not simultaneous. The 
great influx of population began after the emancipation 
of the serfs in 1861 ; but from that date wheat cultivation 
was rapidly extended, the minerals of the Donetz basin 
were opened up, factories and railways sprang into exis- 
tence, and the Black Sea provinces—a desert only a century 
before—became one of the coveted regions of the world. 

Thus Russia absorbed the steppe up to the foothills 
of the Caucasus ; but her expansion could not stop there, 
for in making the steppe her own she had entered into a 
struggle with Turkey for the command of the Black Sea. 
After the peace of 1774 the Black Sea ceased to be a Turkish 
lake, but it did not become a Russian one. The struggle 
has continued ever since, going slowly in Russia’s favour, 
and the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, which reverses the course 
of events, is unlikely to be the final decision, for that depends 
upon the ultimate destiny of Caucasia. 

Caucasia, like the Balkans, is a bridge between two con- 
tinents and an isthmus between two seas, and it is also 
a meeting place of races and civilisations. The Caucasus 
Mountains, which traverse it from north-west to south- 
east, descend slowly to the steppe in a tangle of valleys, 
inhabited by barbaric Moslem tribes; but the southern 
face of the range falls steeply, and the vale of Trans- 
Caucasia, which lies between it and the Armenian plateau, 
is the home of more civilised peoples. The western 
and central districts belong to the Georgians, an indigenous 
nation which has been in communion with the Orthodox 
Church since the fifth century A.p. and has preserved its 
existence against Islam and nomadism; south of the 
Georgians there are the Armenians, another Christian 
nationality with a church of its own; while on the east, — 


* It was characteristic that in reviving the Greek names the Russian 
antiquaries attached them to the wrong places. 
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where the vale sinks towards the Caspian Sea, nomads 
have drifted in from the steppe through Persia and formed 
a nation of Moslem Turkish-speaking lowlanders, known 
locally as Azerbaijanis, but called by the Russians “ the 
Tatars of the Caucasus.” 

Till 1774 Trans-Caucasia was more or less subject to 
Turkey and Persia, while the Cossack cordon held in the 
independent northern tribes ; but from this moment the 
whole region was bound to pass under the control either of 
the Moslem Powers or of Russia. If Russia did not estab- 
lish herself in Trans-Caucasia the Christians there would 
succumb, and Turkey, driven out of the Crimea, would 
work on the religious sympathies of the Caucasian moun- 
taineers and launch a counter-attack against Russia through 
their valleys. In the same year, therefore, that the Crimea 
was annexed the Russian protectorate was established over 
Georgia, and from that date the incorporation of Caucasia 
in the Russian Empire was steadily continued till it was 
completed in 1878 by the Turkish surrender of Batum, 
Kars and Ardahan. After setting foot in Georgia the 
Russian Government had two distinct problems to solve 
—the establishment of a strategic frontier against Turkey 
and Persia, and the pacification of the Moslem tribes 
between Georgia and the old Cossack border. The former 
task was easy, for Turkey and Persia never co-operated 
and were quite outmatched by Russia in military strength ; 
the second was an extraordinary achievement which would 
have taxed the strength of any European country, and 
Great Britain and France, which have been faced with 
similar tasks in the Atlas and on the N.W. Frontier of India, 
have so far declined to emulate it. 

The extension of the Russian Empire over the Caucasus 
made Russia’s possession of the Black Sea steppe secure, 
and brought prosperity to Trans-Caucasia itself. Before 
the European War the Baku petroleum fields had become 
one of the chief sources of the world’s supply, and the cul- 
tivation of cotton had good prospects in the lowlands. 
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But Trans-Caucasia has been and always will be more 
important as a high-road between other areas of production 
than for what it produces itself; the passage from sea to 
sea, along the valleys of the Kur and the Rion, is an ancient 
avenue of traffic between Central Asia and the Mediter- 
ranean; and the Russians increased its importance by 
developing modern means of communication here before 
they existed on the steppe or across the frontier in Turkey 
or Persia. The railway from Baku to Poti was the first to be 
built ; after 1878, Batum became the Black Sea terminus, 
and branch lines were pushed out which, during the present 
war, have reached Erzerum, Lake Van, and Tabriz. Trans- 
Caucasia, incorporated to cover Russia’s deployment 
on the northern shores of the Black Sea, inevitably 
carried Russian expansion forward across the Caspian 
into the old marches of Oriental civilisation beyond the 
Oxus. 

The lands beyond the Oxus had been swept, like Russia, by 
the Mongol tide; but they survived the cataclysm, settled 
down as the appanage of Jinghiz’ son Chagatai, and in the 
fourteenth century produced a world-conqueror and 
legislator in Timur. They suffered far more from the 
local disturbances set up on the western steppe by the 
break-up of the Golden Horde. About the year 1500 the 
Usbeks, a sub-group of the western confederation, drifted 
out of their steppe-pastures and settled like a swarm of 
locusts on the fields and cities to the south. They estab- 
lished themselves there as a parasitic ruling class, sucking 
out the surplus production of the working population. 
The country was parcelled out into petty khanates, per- 
petually at war. Communications between oasis and 
oasis fell into decay. In some oases, like that of Merv, 
agriculture itself was rooted out; and, wherever civilisa- 
tion perished, the Turkmens, a wilder steppe-people than 
the Usbeks, seized the carcase. The Turkmens chiefly 
fastened upon the derelict oases between the frontier of 
Persia and the Oxus. They ranged unhindered over 
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northern Persia and made slave-raiding their profession 
The only roads which connected the land beyond the Oxus 
with the rest of the civilised Oriental world were thus 
permanently blockaded ; the wall of mountains—Hindu- 
Kush, Pamirs, Thian-Shan, Altai—prevented any regular 
traffic with India and China; the north was bounded by 
the impassable ocean of the steppe. From the Usbek 
conquest onwards, the country was extraordinarily isolated. 
Nothing came from outside to counteract the effects of a 
vicious system of government, and the economic degenera- 
tion was only retarded by the survival of a native commercial 
instinct and agricultural tradition, which was the product 
of millenniums and required more than a few centuries 
to die. 

Russia embarked on the conquest of this country after 
the Crimean War. She approached it first, as she had 
approached the Caucasus, from the north, and the Usbek 
Khanates were occupied, between the years 1863 and 
1873, by military expeditions dispatched across the steppe 
from the Ural and Orenburg Cossack lines. But the 
footing thus obtained was precarious, and the Russians 
at once proceeded to open up another route from Trans- 
Caucasia across the Caspian Sea and the wilderness of the 
Turkmens. The subjugation of the Turkmens took a 
dozen years—from 1873 to 1886. ‘The nomads were aided 
in their resistance by the difficulty of the country, for in 
its southern reaches the steppe changes into a desert of 
shifting sand; but the Russian general Kaufmann in 
Trans-Caspia, like Kitchener in the Sudan a few years 
later, overcame the desert by the railway. A base was 
established at Krasnovodsk—the point on the east coast 
of the Caspian where the crossing from Baku is shortest— 
and from here the Trans-Caspian Railway (which was 
simply a prolongation of the Trans-Caucasian on the other 
shore) was pushed into the interior from oasis to oasis. 
After the immediate military purpose had been served the 
work was still continued. By 1888 railhead had passed the 
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Oxus and reached Samarkand, and in 1898 it attained its 
termini at Andijan and Tiashkend. 

The original motive of this Russian advance in Central 
Asia may have been to revenge the defeat of the Crimean 
War by threatening India. That view was commonly 
taken in Great Britain, and the new Russian frontiers 
towards Persia and Afghanistan were successfully fixed 
by British diplomacy at a point which kept India out of 
danger. Yet if Russia’s march on India never reached its 
goal, she had acquired an India of her own in the land 
beyond the Oxus. 

British India and Russian Central Asia are alike in this, 
that they are countries of ancient Oriental civilisation 
attached by conquest to European States from which they 
are separated by a geographical gulfi—the steppe in one 
case and the sea in the other. But the differences are also 
significant. India with its monsoon climate and vast 
population falls into the same regional grouping as the 
East Indies and China. Central Asia, with its five or six 
millions of inhabitants and its oases set in a zone of desicca- 
tion, is more comparable in these respects to Egypt and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. But the chief difference lies 
in the relation, in the two cases, between the dependency 
and the ruling country. England and India, after more 
than a century and a half, remain separate entities in the 
British Commonwealth, and will remain so whatever 
developments the constitution of the Commonwealth may 
undergo. Russia and Central Asia, though their political 
union was completed less than thirty years before the out- 
break of the present war, were already coalescing into a 
single organism. ‘The Russian conquest cut off Central 
Asia from India and China more completely than ever, for 
about 1890 the autonomous Khanate of Bokhara, which had 
so far only been politically subject to Russia, was included 
in the Russian customs-area, and the Russian officials took 
special pains to stop the infiltration of British goods. At 
the same time a short and easy road was opened along the 
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Trans-Caspian Railway between Central Asia and the great 
world. But this road was exclusively in the hands of 
Russia, and it was the Government’s policy to make 
Central Asia a Russian economic preserve. ‘Transit trade 
via Trans-Caucasia and the Black Sea between Central Asia 
and other European countries was practically eliminated by 
prohibitive duties, and Russian enterprise had the field to 
itself. The effect on Central Asia of this sudden and 
intimate confrontation with a huge, alien and vastly more 
efficient economic body was bound to be revolutionary. 
For nearly four centuries the economic unit there had not 
even been the country as a whole but the individual oasis. 
As communications broke down and security vanished, each 
oasis had tended more and more to produce the staple 
food-stuffs, raw materials and manufactured goods for its 
own consumption ; but now the unit was expanded from 
the oasis to the whole customs-area of the Russian Empire, 
offering the productive workers of Central Asia an un- 
dreamed of choice of markets and sources of supply. In 
practice, however, the choice was made for them by the 
Russian capitalist, for one of the native products of Central 
Asia was cotton, and the Russian manufacturers were 
fascinated by the idea of raising a cotton crop here which 
would make them independent of American imports. 
The land available for the extension of cotton cultivation 
(which lay for the most part in the province of Ferghana) 
was not held in large estates but by peasant proprietors, 
and in their hands it remained. The Russians encouraged 
them to abandon the other crops which they had previously 
grown for their own consumption and to give more of their 
land to cotton by undertaking to buy their prospective 
cotton crop before the season and making them an advance 
on the price. To cover the reduction in the local output 
of foodstuffs, grain was imported from the Ukraine and 
Great Russia along the Trans-Caspian Railway, and this 
could be done so cheaply that the peasant made a consider- 
able monetary profit by the transaction. But the pros- 
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perity thus promised him proved illusory. His earnings 
were not indeed confiscated by the comparatively moderate 
and equitable Russian taxation system ; but the Moscow 
manufacturers returned his cotton to him in the form of 
enticing cotton goods and fleeced him by the new wants 
they knew how to arouse as effectively as he had been 
fleeced by Usbek khans and tax-farmers. Russian economic 
policy during these years was short-sighted. The over- 
stimulation of the demand for cotton goods pauperised the 
peasant and gave the manufacturer immediate gains at the 
expense of the future ; the advance system involved buyer 
and producer in a vicious circle from which neither could 
escape ; and the annual exchange of bulky staple products 
put a dangerous strain on the Trans-Caspian Railway, while 
threatening Central Asia with famine if the railway broke 
down. The development was unsound, and during the 
latter years of the period there were serious economic 
crises. But the situation could only be saved by making 
the relation between Central Asia and Russia more intimate 
still. For good or evil, the two countries had become parts 
of an organic whole, and the Russian capitalist had to 
discover that he must consider the true interests of the 
Ferghana peasant if he was ultimately to promote his own. 
There is no reason, however, to suppose that disaster would 
not have been averted if the Russian Empire had not been 
overtaken by the European War. 


IV. Germany’s Opportunity. 


N the structure of the Russian Empire the settled lands 

of Central Asia found a natural place. They formed 
the last link in the chain which Russia had been steadily 
drawing round the steppe for three centuries by her north- 
eastward and south-eastward expansion. When her out- 
posts advancing from the direction of the Caspian met those 
from Western Siberia in the neighbourhood of Lake Balkash, 
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the cordon was complete and the steppe was exposed 
to concentric pressure from all directions. The Kirghiz- 
Kazaks, a confederation of Moslem Turkish-speaking tribes, 
who have occupied the heart of the eastern steppe since 
the migration of the Usbeks, were not affected by the 
Russians’ first expansion north-eastward through Siberia ; 
but when Russia made good her position on the western 
steppe as well and displayed her power by the expulsion 
of the Kalmucks, the Kirghiz were compelled to acknowledge 
the suzerainty of the Russian Government. This suzer- 
ainty was confirmed during the first half of the nineteenth 
century by definite treaties ; and when Russia had estab- 
lished herself in the southern borderlands too, she was 
able to make her authority over the Kirghiz effective. 
She compelled them, in fact, to submit to the colonisation 
of the steppe by Russian peasants which has been described 
in a previous section of this article. The nomads were 
faced with the alternative of taking to agriculture them- 
selves or suffering extinction; but the Russian Empire 
had them in its grip and resistance was impossible. The 
absolute mastery of the Russian Government over the 
steppe was symbolised by the construction of two trans- 
verse railways across it from Rostov to Baku and from 
Samara to Tashkend—the last great imperial works 
executed by the Russians before the War. In 1914 the 
transformation of the steppe into settled country was 
in full progress, and as an effort of creative policy it is not 
unworthy of comparison with the achievements of Rome 
in Western Europe. 

The parallel between Russia and Rome is suggestive. 
Both were exponents of militarism; they displayed the 
same ruthless persistence in beating down barbaric and 
recalcitrant peoples, and the same largeness of imagination 
in the highways they constructed to secure their conquests. 
The Trans-Siberian and Trans-Caspian Railways are the 
modern counterparts of the great Roman roads, and the 
position of the Latin colonies in the Roman system is 
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curiously similar to the part assigned by Russia to the 
Cossacks. In each case the imperial power laid hands 
upon an extraneous organism, assimilated it to itself, 
and moulded it into an instrument for the assimilation 
of others. The Cossacks, distinct though they have 
remained from the Russian peasantry, have been the 
means of Russifying the tribes of the marches—Bashkirs 
and Kirghiz, Tungus and Buriats. Even since the Russian 
Revolution the remnant of the Kalmucks who survive 
between Don and Volga, and the main body of the North 
Caucasian Mountaineers, have federated with the Cossacks 
in a “South-Eastern Union.” The spread of a language 
and a peasantry were the salient features in the expansion 
of Rome ; Russification and the colonisation of the steppe 
are the characteristic processes of the Russian Empire, 
and both processes are aspects of the same phenomenon. 
The Great Russian is identical with the land-hungry 
peasant, and the nationalities whom the Russian is assimi- 
lating or supplanting are also the populations whom the 
peasant colonist is evicting from surplus or undeveloped 
land. The land question and the nationality question 
in the Russian Empire are simply different names for a 
single social transformation. 

But in the Russian case we can only speak of processes 
where in the Roman we can measure results. The trans- 
formation of the steppe depended on the military and 
political framework erected in the borderlands; till the 
last Turkmen fastness had fallen in 1886 this framework 
was incomplete; and less than thirty years after that 
date it was laid in ruins by the War. The causes of the 
overthrow were moral, for the T’sardom, like Rome, was 
an incarnation of violence and injustice as well as a creative 
power. ‘To us who regard it in its broad outlines, as though 
from another planet, the Russian Empire appears as a 
civilising influence ; but to the peoples and individuals in 
the grip of it—an educated Russian dogged by the Okrana, 
a Pole or Ukrainian whose national culture was being 
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stamped out, a Kirghiz driven off his ancestral pasturelands, 
a Turkmen or Daghestani standing among the embers of 
his burnt-out village, it was the abomination of desolation. 
Both elements were in it, and if time had been allowed to 
work, the alloy of evil might have been purged out and the 
creative element have triumphed. But when the War 
came, the Russian Empire had hardly entered on the second 
phase of its history; good and evil were still bound up 
together, and the fetters of the T’ssardom could not be 
broken without shattering the bonds of the Empire as well. 

The Revolution had therefore a centrifugal effect, and 
there was a widespread reaction against developments 
which were wrong in method rather than in tendency. 
Tribes and nationalities in process of Russification tried 
to reverse the process and return to the status quo before 
the Russian Empire began to transform them. The 
Buriats who had been taken into the Trans-Baikal Cossack 
organisation repudiated this privileged status in order to 
reintegrate themselves with their tribe. The Kirghiz and 
Bashkirs, who had been driven into greater and greater 
hostility towards the Russian Government by the colonisa- 
tion policy, till the friction culminated in the appalling 
massacres by Russian troops in 1916,* demanded the 
removal of the Russian settlers and the restoration of their 
old tribal limits and institutions. The settled population 
of Central Asia reacted to the deep underlying antipathy 
between Oriental and Western civilisation, though they too 
had immediate grievances in the economic derangement, 
which, like all other evils in the Russian Empire, had been 
greatly aggravated by the War, and in the monopoly of 
power by the numerically small Russian element in the 
cities, which did not cease with the overthrow of the 
Tsardom. The Central Asiatic provinces moved slowly 


* The immediate occasion of the massacres was the resistance of the 
Kirghiz to the Tsar’s order calling up for non-combatant service behind 
the front the populations (mostly Moslems) that had previously been 
exempted from conscription. 
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towards self-government ; but from the beginning there 
was an extreme party—especially among the mollahs in 
the autonomous Khanate of Bokhara—which wished to 
sever the connection with Russia altogether. In the 
Caucasus, again, there was an awakening of nationalism, 
for the Armenians, Georgians and Tatars had all been 
treated badly by the old régime. The Georgians claimed 
the political, military and ecclesiastical autonomy guaran- 
teed by the Treaty of 1783 and unlawfully set aside since 
then by Russia. The Armenians, who had been repressed 
as progressives by the Tsarist Government and had reason 
to be dissatisfied with their treatment during the War, 
seized the opportunity to organise their national life 
without interference. The Azerbaijanis, who had been 
kept isolated and unarmed, began to organise too, and 
entered into relation with their co-religionists in Russia, 
Turkey and Persia. Finally the Ukrainians, who, like the 
Georgians, had a violated treaty on which to base their 
claims, revealed an ambition for complete State indepen- 
dence. 

These centrifugal movements were inevitable, but the 
evils which provoked them were only one aspect of the 
Russian Empire, and their consequences are already 
bringing centripetal forces back into operation. Central 
Asia is discovering that independence means in economic 
terms starvation, and the Ferghana peasantry must either 
break up their cotton fields and sink back into being “ self- 
suppliers,” or continue to exchange their cotton against 
corn. The Trans-Caucasian nationalities have been taught 
by the Turkish seizure of Batum that particularism mav 
bring political extinction, and that their prosperity depends 
upon their transit trade. In spite of their conflicting 
interests they have kept a joint government in being at 
Tiflis, and aim at constituting a Trans-Caucasian federa- 
tion as a component part of a federalised Russia. The 
Ukrainians are finding that the Danaan gifts of Germany 
are not compatible with Social-Revolutionary agrarian 
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reconstruction ; and as soon as they are in a position to 
place foodstuffs on the world-market again, they will learn 
that the question of the Straits is unsolved and insoluble for 
them without the backing of Great Russia. Left to itself, the 
Russian Empire would probably recover from the War and 
the Revolution. The borderlands of the steppe would come 
together again, not as subjects of the Great Russians and 
the Tsar, but as partners with Russia in a voluntary union, 
and the steppe would automatically return to order. In this 
event the political methods of the Empire would improve, 
but its political tendencies would continue unaltered. The 
peasant’s land-hunger will not abate until he adopts 
intensive cultivation. The Revolution has probably post- 
poned the date of this development, and the partition of 
the latifundia in European Russia will only bring tempo- 
rary relief. If political conditions allow it, the colonisa- 
tion of the steppe is bound to be resumed, and the question 
of the Straits will become acute again in proportion, since 
the eastern steppe, as well as the Ukraine, must depend on 
the Black Sea ports for its access to the world-market. But 
unhappily the political conditions can no longer be deter- 
mined by those concerned without interference from 
outside. The Russian Empire may be likened to a building 
thrown down by an earthquake. The stones have been 
shaped to fit, and the architect could build them up again 
into a stronger structure than the original. But for the 
moment the architect is dazed and paralysed ; the stones 
lie on the ground, and till he recovers they are at the 
disposal of his adversary. 

Can Germany lay hands on these materials for a rival 
construction ? Attention has hitherto been concentrated 
upon German designs against the outworks of the Russian 
Empire. The case of the western marches has been 
alluded to at the beginning of this article, and it is only too 
likely that, if a German Central Europe is established, 
it will be aggrandised by the addition of these former Rus- 
sian provinces. On the other hand, the intervention of 
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Germany at the Far Eastern extremity of the Russian terri- 
tories, which has also been prophesied, is hardly a serious 
possibility. Between the provinces beyond Lake Baikal 
and the western frontier of Russia as laid down in the 
Treaty of Brest Litovsk lies the whole mass of the Great 
Russian people—a practically homogeneous population of 
seventy or eighty million souls stretching through European 
Russia and Western Siberia to the present limits of colonisa- 
tion on the steppe.* This great nation is indestructible ; 
Germany can never remove it from its seat; at most she 
can attempt to bring it under her control; but since the 
signing of peace the capital of Russia has passed from Petro- 
grad to Moscow, not from Petrograd to Berlin. Yet even 
if the government of Russia from Berlin were feasible, it 
would still be improbable that Germany could extend her 
power effectively over regions on the further side of the 
Russian national territory. Russia herself has been losing 
her grip on these regions since the completion of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway opened an avenue for the civilised Yellow 
Races into Northern Asia. It is inconceivable that Ger- 
many could succeed better, with the added distance and the 
passive resistance of a subject Russia as a further obstacle. 
To be successful she would have to intervene, not as Russia’s 
mistress but as her ally. ‘That would depend on the good- 
will of Russia, and circumstances may be imagined in which 
Buriat nationalism, Chinese numbers and Japanese power 
might incline Western Siberia towards a German orienta- 
tion. Yet the Russian nation is a whole of which the 
Siberiaks are a small minority, and they would have to 


* The only important alien element in this vast territory (with the 
exception of the Bashkirs, who will be dealt with further on) are the Tatarised 
Finns of the Middle Volga, whose centre is Kazan. These have an Islamic 
culture as ancient as the Byzantine culture of the Russians (see p. 533) ; 
but, on the other hand, they are more Russified than any other Moslem 
element in the Empire, and they are too scattered to think of forming a 
separate geographical entity. While the other Moslem groups have been 
claiming territorial autonomy, the Volga Tatars have drawn up a very 
moderate scheme for cultural autonomy only, which they are now putting 
into execution. 
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convince their fellow-countrymen in the European pro- 
vinces that the menace to Russia from the East was really 
greater than that from Central Europe. Only so would the 
conditions be realised for German intervention east of 
Baikal, and Germany would have obtained them at a price 
she could not pay ; for if she became Russia’s ally she would 
have to forego interference in her internal development 
within the frontiers that have been laid down in the Russo- 
German Treaty. In that case the Russian colonisation of 
the steppe would go on; Russia would increase once more 
in resources and population ; her pressure on the Black Sea 
and Baltic waterways would be renewed; and Germany 
would be haunted by the old nightmare which she fought 
to dispel. In fact, the steppe is Russia’s future. If she 
keeps it she is invincible, and Germany’s prime object of 
policy after the war must be to extricate it from her grasp. 
This object cannot be attained by Far Eastern ventures 
but only by seizing the South-Eastern passage round the 
steppe which Russia has opened up. Russia’s position here 
is vital but insecure. It depends on political control over 
non-Russian peoples ; its complete establishment dates from 
less than thirty years before the War, and during the War it 
has been shattered. German designs in this direction 
must be taken in earnest. 

Germany has a number of cardsin herhand. The first is 
the independence of the Ukraine, which not only splits the 
Russian nation but opens a door on to the steppe at its 
western end. The Ukraine is the natural instrument of 
Central European against Russian Imperialism, and the 
Lithuanians, Poles, and Swedes all used it in turn. The 
second card is the Cossack South-Eastern Union—a federa- 
tion of the Cossack hosts from Orenburg to the Don. The 
Cossacks are an element of disunion in the Russian body 
politic. The Russian peasantry of the non-Cossack terri- 
tories will hunger after the Cossack reserves of land; the 
non-Cossack inhabitants of the Cossack territories wil] 
agitate for political rights. If the Bolsheviks remain in 
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power in Russia, the Cossacks will be a nucleus of opposi- 
tion; if the Bourgeoisie recovers its position with the 
Cossacks’ assistance, the Cossacks’ subject population will 
be a focus of revolution. In either case there will be a feud, 
in which Germany can intervene. 

Germany’s third card is the rivalry between Armenian 
and Georgian, If this were exploited toas good purpose as 
the older feud between Serb and Bulgar, the road through 
Trans-Caucasia might be opened, and the breaking down 
of the barrier between Turkey and the Azerbaijanis would 
bring Germany’s fourth card into play. This final card is 
the Pan-Turanian and Pan-Islamic propaganda, which has 
been discussed in an article on “ Russia, Turkey, and Islam ” 
in a previous number of Toe Rounp Taste. The move- 
ment has little inward vitality. Among the nineteen 
million Moslems of Russia—sixteen million of them Turks— 
whom it concerns, there are few with the imagination or the 
ability to organise themselves on such ambitious lines. 
To most the Revolution has brought nothing more than a 
bewildered relief at the sudden relaxation of an irresistible 
moulding force; they would be content to sink back into 
the torpor from which they were first shaken by their con- 
tact with Russia, yet they would soon discover that the 
Russian Empire had modified their life beyond recall, and 
that a civilised partner was henceforth necessary to their 
existence. Russia’s place could never be taken by Turkey, 
and the Russian influence would inevitably prevail if Turkey 
and Russia alone were in the field. But Germany, working 
through Turkey, might build this derelict material into the 
barrier she needs across the steppe against further Russian 
colonisation. 

At least the indigenous population is the only barrier 
available, for Germany cannot push the Russian settlers 
off the steppe by planting Germans there. Her geographical 
position, social development and Islamic policy put that out 
of the question, and she must confine her aim to depriving 
Russia of an advantage which she is unable to make her 
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own. This purpose would be served by the establishment 
of “ Kirghizistan ” as a State independent of Russia. The 
northern frontier would be drawn by Germany and placed 
under German guarantee; and if the State of “ Bashkiris- 
tan,” set up last autumn after the Bolsheviks had defeated 
the Orenburg Cossacks, could also be detached from 
Russia and drawn into the German net, a wedge would be 
driven across the Trans-Siberian Railway * between Russia 
in Europe and Western Siberia. The Bashkirs and Kirghiz 
might readily lend themselves to the German design. 
Of all Russia’s Moslem subjects, they have most cause for 
resentment and anxiety, and they are also the strongest in 
numbers.t ‘Their capacity for self-government is question- 
able, but so long as Russia is kept out, a period of anarchy 
on the steppe would be to Germany’s advantage, because 
it would make German intervention ultimately inevitable. 
The intervention would be gradual, and would begin with 
economic penetration. Tatar oil-kings at Baku and Sart 
cotton-growers in Ferghana, threatened with ruin by the 
Russian break-down, would find themselves more than 
compensated by the German market. A pro-German 
party of material interests would be formed ; the Ottoman 
intermediary would drop out, the Turanian and Islamic 
camouflage would be discarded. The reduction of the 
independent States to German provinces might not follow 
for years, but it would be bound to come in the end, as 
Roman administration came in Western Asia when the 
Seleucid Empire had been overthrown by Roman arms. 


V. Curna or Inpvia? 


ERMANY has already taken the first steps in this 
policy, and if she were to reach her goal she would 
have annihilated the Russian Empire. But would she be 


* The Omsk-Perm line, however, runs outside the Bashkir boundary. 
+ The Bashkirs number nearly two millions, the Kirghiz nearly five. 
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contented even with this immense success? The south- 
eastern passage which Russia opened for the encirclement 
of the steppe points on to China and India. Would 
Germany follow the lure, and, if so, in which direction ? 
The question is still hypothetical, but it deserves discussion. 

The road to China is the line of least resistance. The 
terminus of the Trans-Caspian Railway in Ferghana lies at 
the foot of the pass leading over the Thian Shan mountains 
to Kashgar; the branch from Tashkend to the Semirietch 
territory heads for the gap between Thian Shan and Altai 
where easy gradients lead from the steppe to Mongolia ; 
and both routes have been famous in history. Nomad 
conquerors from the plateau, silk merchants from China, 
and those smuggled cocoons which were the origin of 
sericulture in Europe, travelled along them from east to 
west, while in exchange they carried Middle Eastern 
civilisation towards China. Islam spread through Eastern 
Turkestan as early as the tenth century; it penetrated 
China proper in the thirteenth, under the Mongols, when 
Bagdad and Pekin were for a moment post-stations of a 
single empire, and took root especially in the provinces of 
Kansu and Yunnan. At first sight it might seem as though 
Germany would only have to build on to the Russian 
railway system and push ahead with her propaganda. 
The homogeneous Moslem inhabitants of Eastern Turkestan 
are ‘“‘Turanians” under foreign rule; the scattered 
Moslems in China are lost tribes of the Pan-Islamic 
brotherhood. But these advantages are unreal. Islam 
has never flourished in China. It has had to adapt itself 
profoundly—more profoundly, far, than in India—to the 
native civilisation, and when it has refused to adapt itself it 
has been repressed. ‘The great rebellions of the nineteenth 
century were drawn out for years * and ended in partial 
extermination. Whatever their numbers were before, the 
Chinese Moslems have dwindled since then to less than 
ten and possibly less than five millions. They survive on 


* Yunnan, 1855-73; Kansu, 1864-77. 
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sufferance, excluded from the precincts of many towns ; 
and the Moslems of Eastern Turkestan, where the rebellion 
had a racial as well as a religious character, have been kept 
by the Chinese Government since its suppression under 
effective military and administrative control. A Turanian 
or Islamic propaganda in “ Sin-Kiang ” would be inimical 
to China, and the Chinese Republic would be driveti into 
the arms of Japan. Yet Germany, whose penetration of 
Russian Central Asia depends on a Turanian-Islamic 
policy, could not reverse this policy at the frontier and 
pursue the larger prize of friendship with China by betraying 
discontented Moslems and Turks. She would risk the 
collapse of what she had built already, with little prospect 
of achieving the wider success. For a German penetration 
of China through her continental back-door would arouse 
Japan, Great Britain, the United States, and the other 
maritime Powers to counter-activities, and the great 
navigable rivers give the entrance from the sea an over- 
whelming advantage over the entrance from the steppe. 
Even, therefore, if Germany appropriated the “ South- 
East Passage” of the Russian Empire, China, like the 
provinces east of Lake Baikal, would probably have little 
to fear; but there would be a more serious threat to India. 
The Indian Moslems number nearly seventy millions, 
more than 20 per cent. of the population of the peninsula.” 
Loyal though they are to the British Commonwealth, 
their sense of Islamic solidarity is strong. The road, 
too, lies across the purely Moslem countries of Persia 
and Afghanistan, where Germany’s Islamic policy would 
be an assistance and not an embarrassment to her advance ; 
and Germany would have the geographical advantage of a 
double line of approach. She could converge by the 


*The Germans expect great advantages to themselves from the 
rapprochement between the Indian Moslems and the Hindus. They fail 
to see that this tendency, on the side of the Moslems, implies a withdrawal 
from Pan-Islamism towards Indian Nationalism, while if Pan-Islamism 
reasserts itself as an aggressive Turanian-German movement from the 


other side of the N.W. Frontier, the Hindus will rally to the British Empire. 
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Bagdad * and T'rans-Caspian railways on the Iranian 
plateau, just as Russia used the Trans-Caspian and Trans- 
Siberian railways to encircle the steppe. Such an advance 
would still be difficult, like the alternative advance towards 
China, for it is always difficult to open a passage actoss 
barriers to a terminus in the hands of a hostile Power ; 
but, while in the case of China Germany has only modest 
commercial advantages to gain at the risk of collision with 
Japan under unequal conditions, she would be striking in 
India at the British Commonwealth, and the fruits of a 
mortal blow would be world-dominion. 

The lure of India might therefore lead Getmany on, and 
we must admit on our side that our position is not invul- 
nerable. When we first went to India, the land-bridge 
between India and Europe was held by strong Oriental 
Powers, and our only rivals were the maritime nations, 
But we eliminated these rivals and supplanted the native 
governments, and from that moment the land-bridge 
became our preoccupation. Any Power dominant on the 
continent of Europe henceforth threatened the N.W. 
Frontier of India too—Napoleon, for a brief period aftet 
the Peace of 'Tilsit, and Russia for nearly a century after 
1815. We warded off Russia by supporting the surviving 
Oriental Powers as buffer-states. The present frontiers 
between the Russian Empire and Turkey, Persia, and 
Afghanistan were practically drawn by British diplomacy, 
and the fact that we could draw them showed that our 
policy was a success. But situations never remain stable. 
By the beginning of the present century Germany was open- 
ing a second land-route to India from Europe and making a 
field for German exploitation out of the British buffers. 
Russia, at the same time, was expanding economically 
beyond her diplomatic frontiers and drawing the commerce 
of Northern Persia into the Russian railway-system 
debouching at Batum ; while British interests were growing 

* The Bagdad Railway would give Germany an important advantage 
even if her control of it extended no further than Mosul. 
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in Southern Persia, the Gulf, and the valleys of the Tigris 
and Euphrates. A change of policy followed the change in 
the facts, and in the Agreement of 1907 Great Britain and 
Russia re-defined their respective interests in the Middle 
East and co-operated to defend them against any third 
party. This did not, however, exclude a similar agreement 
with Germany, and an unimpeachable German source has 
recently testified to the efforts we made in this direction be- 
tween 1907 and 1914. If the proposals finally agreed upon 
had been ratified and faithfully observed, the political equili- 
brium of the Middle East would have been restored, and a 
generation of peace might have followed, like that which re- 
sulted from the delimitation of the Afghan frontier in 1885. 
But Germany ruined this policy by making war, and during 
the War the position has again been altered profoundly. 
Turkey’s abandonment of neutrality drove us to protect our 
interests by arms ; India ceased to be isolated from Central 
Europe by a buffer zone; and the British Empire in 
the Middle East, like the Russian Empire on the steppe, 
was forced into direct contact with German military 
power. This was a grave commitment, even with Russia 
as our ally; but at the critical moment Russia has broken 
down. Her Empire has fallen asunder, and we are left to 
bear the double burden alone. 

It would be wrong to exaggerate the immediate danger. 
We have the immense advantage of being first in the field, 
and from the purely military point of view we have improved 
upon our pre-war position. Germany has still to establish 
herself in Trans-Caucasia and Central Asia before she can 
strike at us, and if she strikes she will find us prepared. No 
doubt she can cause us grave embarrassment. ‘The reac- 
tionary party in Bokhara and the tribes of Afghanistan and 
the N.W. Frontier are more easily roused to fanaticism 
than the more civilised Moslem peoples. The Amir’s 
policy of loyal neutrality has already been made difficult by 
the presence of German emissaries ; there is a pro-German 
party in the country, which has doubtless raised its head 
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since the Russian pressure has been removed from the nor- 
thern border, and Germany has increased her prestige by the 
seventh article in the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, in which the 
contracting parties pledge themselves “to respect the 
political and economic independence and the territorial 
integrity of Persia and Afghanistan.” Steps are already 
being taken to restore economic relations between Persia 
and Turkey ; and the transit trade with Persia by the Trans- 
Caucasian and Trans-Caspian railways, which Germany 
coveted before the war, could no longer be hindered by 
Russia if these lines of communication passed under 
German control. Under these circumstances the appear- 
ance of comparatively small German or Turco-German 
forces east of the Caspian might raise a storm; but the 
Middle Eastern front could never during this war become 
the main theatre of operations, and the idea of a great 
German army disembarking at Batum, marching into the 
interior, and letting loose an Afghan: avalanche upon 
the Indian plains, though ’ it is being: advertised by the 
German Propaganda,: can ‘hardly be entertained by the 
German General Staff. __ Spame 3 

On the other hand, the. substitition’ of German for 
Russian military power oft the ‘Afghan frontier, even if it 
made no material difference to the course of the war, 
would be a heavy blow to the British Commonwealth if it 
were perpetuated in. the peace settlement. For such a 
peace would only be signed if Germany retained the will and 
the power to reject the League of Nations. In that case the 
peoples of the Commonwealth, and not least the people of 
India, would be charged with the guardianship of a land- 
frontier from the Mediterranean to the Pamirs, on a line re- 
mote from the reservoirs of man-power and the centres of 
industrial production. The competition of armaments 
would continue ; and Germany would have the advantage 
of pursuing a destructive aim, while we should be striving, 
with the enemy at our gates, to keep an established order 
in being. 
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Thus the fate of the Russian Empire touches the British 
Commonwealth only less than Russia herself. Every side 
of our imperial and foreign policy would ultimately be 
affected if Russia’s “ South-East Passage” passed perma- 
nently into Germany’s hands, and it is one of our essential 
conditions of peace that Germany shall renounce that 
design. Yet even if these countries are given the genuine 
possibility of self-determination, we shall remain vitally 
interested in the course they follow. Our traditional policy 
in the Middle East is the maintenance of a neutral zone 
between Europe and India, but the whole Asiatic continent 
is concerned in the vicissitudes of the steppe and its border- 
lands. The latest revolution there has upset our disposi- 
tions, and we can only restore them if the command of the 
steppe returns to strong and friendly hands. 





INDIAN POLITICS 


I. Tue Poxrricat Recorp 


Riots in Bihar 


HE religious animosity between Hindu and Mahome- 
dan, always smouldering among the ignorant masses, 
is particularly liable to burst into flame at the annual festival 
of the Id, which was due to take place in September. At 
that season pious Mahomedans celebrate the episode of 
Abraham and the contemplated sacrifice of his son. In 
commemoration of this event the Prophet Mahomed pre- 
scribed a solemn sacrifice. The exact texts are open to 
varieties of interpretation, but the proper animal for sacrifice 
was probably the camel or the goat; the cow was little 
known in Arabia, and is certainly not specifically ordained 
by the Arab Prophet. In modern India conditions are 
different, and it has become the usual practice to offer up 
cows as Id sacrifice. ‘The reasons for this are partly 
economic, for the old, worn-out cow costs little, while its 
sacrifice is accepted as bringing grace to five of the cele- 
brants, whereas a goat benefits only one. The flesh is 
éaten and the hide and other parts of the carcase are sold, 
so that the net cost of the sacrifice is inconsiderable. A not 
unimportant subsidiary reason, however, is the obstinacy 
of the lower class Mahomedans in resisting the constant 
pressure of Hinduism to refrain from cow sacrifice. 
To the Hindu the whole affair is painful in a measure 
which is not easily recognised by outsiders; his intense 
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reverence for the cow is offended by every incident of the 
ceremony. His horror when a cow is ostentatiously led 
through the streets to be sacrificed, his loathing of the 
manner in which it is put to death, the thought that men 
are imbruing their hands in its blood and gorging on its 
flesh—all these compose a picture which causes profound 
distress to every good Hindu. The result is to kindle wide- 
spread and bitter ill-feeling at the time of the ceremony, 
at least throughout Northern India. Where Hindus pre- 
dominate, the Mahomedans find it prudent to conduct the 
sacrifice secretly. Where, on the other hand, they are the 
more powerful, the Mahomedans are given to flaunting the 
ceremony in the eyes of their neighbours. As a conse- 
quence a serious strain is often entailed on the powers 
responsible for keeping the peace, and great conflicts are 
only averted by much labour and tact on the part of the 
officials, both European and Indian. 

In few parts of India is the Hindu sentiment stronger 
than in Bihar ; and apparently the rural Hindu population 
over a large area in that Province determined to put an end 
for good and all to the cow sacrifices in their midst. As 
the Id of 1917 approached, towards the end of last Septem- 
ber, a widespread commotion broke out without a shadow 
of warning in the Shahabad district. The preparations, 
although effectively concealed from the officials, must have 
been long and careful, for over hundreds of miles the rural 
population rose simultaneously and stormed every village 
in their midst which was occupied by Mahomedans. The 
disturbances took place at a time when their suppression 
presented special difficulties. The country was in flood, 
owing to late and heavy rains, and the rice fields are pecu- 
liarly impassable at that season, whereas the road communi- 
cations in the area are scarce. 

Full details of the riots have since been recorded in a 
series of trials at which the ringleaders have met with 
judicial punishment which cannot be called excessive. At 
the time the extent of the outrages was probably exag- 
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gerated in popular estimation ; that whole villages were 
destroyed, that a considerable number of men were killed, 
that women were insulted, mosques violated and the sacred 
Moslem books destroyed with contumely, is beyond ques- 
tion. The local police were powerless to deal with outrages 
perpetrated over a large area with extraordinary swiftness. 
Troops were sent to the scene with all rapidity, but 
their transport was slow, and the cavalry in particular found 
it practically impossible to cover the rice swamps with the 
same speed as the mobs whom they were pursuing. It was 
thus about ten days or a fortnight before the outbreak was 
finally suppressed. 

It is unnecessary to comment on the details of what 
happened. They were not unnatural episodes in the 
widespread determination to prevent the ceremony which 
the Hindus had always regarded with loathing. It is 
difficult to say to what extent any of the leaders of the 
people, in the sense of the local landed magnates, were 
cognisant of the conspiracy, and, in fact, it is fruitless now 
to discuss the mechanism of the commotion. If any 
lessons are to be drawn from what happened there are three 
obvious warnings among them. The first is the extraor- 
dinary swiftness with which a popular rising can take place, 
and the bona fide element of surprise in it. The second is 
the depth of the racial and religious bitterness which still 
persists, and the burden which it casts on those responsible 
for the maintenance of peace and good government. The 
third is the sharp divorce between the vast ignorant masses 
of the people and those who claim to represent their 
interests, for at the time the Nationalist Party, embracing 
the leading politicians of both religions, were honestly 
doing their utmost to retain an atmosphere of amity and 
union. 


The Release of Mrs. Besant and Its Effects 


The release of Mrs. Besant from internment by the 
Government of India, referred to in your issue of 
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December last, was the signal for a renewed agitation in 
the Moslem Press for the release of Mahomed Ali. This 
Moslem journalist had been interned under Lord Har- 
dinge’s administration on grounds more serious, because 
more closely connected with the war situation, than those 
alleged in the case of Mrs. Besant herself.* No sooner 
was that lady restored to liberty than she threw herself 
into the agitation for the release of the interned Mahomedan 
and obtained a personal audience with Lord Chelmsford. 
Mohamed Ali, however, was not released, and the advanced 
Moslems have since been joining in increasing numbers the 
Home Rule Movement of which Mrs. Besant is the recog- 
nised exponent. 

Then followed an incident in the Legislative Council 
of India, which, coupled with the release of Mrs. 
Besant, led to results likely to prove of permanent 
importance. In opening the session of the Legislative 
Council at Simla, Lord Chelmsford had made an appeal 
for moderation on the part of the unofficial members, in 
view of the pending visit of Mr. Montagu. During the 
hot weather Simla is the headquarters of the Punjab 
Government as well as of the Government of India, and 
whenever the Imperial Legislative Council meets there 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab sits as an ex-officio 


* Extract from the proceedings of the meeting of the Indian Legislative 
Council held on September 26, 1917. 


The Honourable Mr. Jinnah asked :— 

(a) Will Government be pleased to state what is the result of the 
inquiries made into the cases of Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali ? ” 

** (6) Do Government propose to release them ? ” 

The Honourable Sir Wm. Vincent replied :— 

* Restrictions under the Defence of India rules were imposed upon Messrs. 
Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali not merely for violent methods of political 
agitation but because they freely expressed and promoted sympathy with the 
King’s enemies, thus endangering the public safety. “The Government of 
India have made further inquiries regarding these persons, and on a careful 
consideration of the information and opinions received, and on a re-examina- 
tion of previous papers, the Government of India are not satisfied that the 
attitude of these persons has materially changed in this respect, or that these 
restrictions can safely be removed.” 
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member of that body. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the strong 
and popular holder of that office, availed himself of this 
position to deliver a speech, to which exception was taken 
by the Nationalist members. Sir Michael is an Irishman 
of Nationalist stock in whom the virile races of the 
Punjab have found the type of masterful ruler they best 
understand, and Sir Michael himself is proud of the 
Punjab and of its manly traditions. During the first 
year of the war he handled a difficult and even critical 
situation with conspicuous firmness, ability, and success. 
Thanks largely to his personal influence the Punjab 
remained throughout the war what it had been from 
the spacious times of Henry and John Lawrence, not only 
thoroughly loyal, but the main recruiting ground of the 
Indian Army. It has, in fact, yielded more recruits than 
all the other Provinces put together. 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer delivered a speech in which he 
sang the praises of the fighting races of the Punjab, as 
indeed they deserve to be sung. In doing so he was unable 
to resist the temptation to contrast the warlike effort 
they had made with the conduct of the Nationalist leaders, 
particularly those of Bengal. And, furthermore, he had 
some strong things to say with reference to the duty of 
Governments to govern. The speech was a long one and 
far exceeded the time limit accorded by the standing 
orders, It was constantly interrupted by appeals from 
Nationalist members to the Legal member (who was acting 
as President of the Council) to enforce the rules. As, 
however, these rules are often relaxed in favour of unofficial 
members, the President did not see his way to interfere, 
and the speech, which had been carefully prepared, was 
delivered from beginning to end, It was received by 
the Nationalist Press throughout India with a storm 
of indignation. Representations were made by Nationalist 
members to Lord Chelmsford, who, at the next meeting 
of the Council, complained that his appeal for moderation 
had been ignored by one of his own officers. His speech 
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was regarded by both sides as a sharp rebuke to a high 
official, and Sir Michael O’Dwyer rose to express his 
regret if he had said anything to hurt the feelings of the 
Nationalist members. 

The effect, however, on the European community 
throughout India was as sudden and dramatic as it was 
unexpected in Simla. Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s speech had 
found an echo in many breasts wherein a feeling of soreness 
had already been raised by the action of the Government of 
India in overruling the decision of the Government of 
Madras to keep Mrs. Besant interned. The first symptom 
of the storm from this new quarter was a strong speech 
delivered in the Legislative Council by Sir Hugh Bray, 
the representative of the Chamber of Commerce of Cal- 
cutta. The speech was moderate as well as strong, and, 
in a memorable image, Sir Hugh Bray declared that the 
European community were prepared to pull in double 
harness with the Nationalists, but, considering the vastness 
of the interests at stake, were not prepared to be dragged 
along behind the cart. Some oil was then thrown on the 
troubled waters by Lord Chelmsford, who again addressed 
the Legislative Council, and in doing so paid a tribute to 
the high qualities of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. 

This did not, however, arrest the new movement. Some 
thirty years ago the agitation over the Ilbert Bill had 
brought into existence in Calcutta an association for the 
defence of European interests in India. In after years, 
and in the absence of any threats to the privileges enjoyed 
by Europeans, this body had dropped the word “ defence ” 
and had called itself simply the European Association. 
Its membership had shrunk to a few hundreds; but, backed 
by most of the English-owned papers, the Association 
now issued a new appeal. Branches were formed all over 
India, and the Association is now reputed to include a 
membership of some 8,000 Europeans, none of whom, of 
course, are officials. A representative meeting was quickly 
organised in Calcutta. The speeches were, with exceptions, 
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temperate in tone, a result due to the moderating influence 
of men like Sir Hugh Bray, Sir Archie Birkmyre, Mr. 
Erskine Crum, Colonel Pugh, Mr. Arden Wood, and 
others. One speaker only took upon himself to make the 
unpardonable statement that the members of the Civil 
Service, though unable to join the association or express 
their feelings, were behind the movement. The state- 
ment carries its own condemnation, for obviously no one 
outside the service is entitled to speak for a body which _ 
cannot speak for itself. The statement was all the more 
flagrant as the motion before the meeting was one con- 
demning the action of the Government of India. It was 
nothing short of an outrage on the loyalty of public officials 
for an irresponsible speaker to suggest what was not the 
fact, that they were tacitly supporting a movement in 
opposition to the policy of the Government whose servants 
they are. It is surely essential in the interests of the 
service itself, as well as of the public, that officials should 
be left to stand, as they themselves would wish to stand, 
strictly outside the arena of party conflict. 

Generally speaking, however, the tenor of the speeches 
was not out of harmony with the declaration made by 
Sir Hugh Bray in the Legislative Council at Simla. Except 
for the temporary excitement provoked by the Ilbert 
Bill, the unofficial European in India has paid little atten- 
tion to Indian politics till the last few months. Outside 
the municipal affairs of the few large cities, he has grown 
used to leaving matters of government to officials, except 
where official action touched his own business. The 
Scottish captains of industry and commerce at Calcutta 
have attended to trade and the manufacture of jute with 
scarcely more reference to public affairs than they would 
have bestowed if their business had been situated in 
Brazil or the Dutch East Indies. Political discussion has 
been practically confined, so far as non-officials were 
concerned, to the handful of journalists who conduct the 
| Anglo-Indian Press. The situation of the last few months 
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has not been rendered more easy by the acrid controversy 
in which the British as well as the Indian journals have 
indulged. 


The Montagu Mission 


It was thus to an atmosphere somewhat highly charged 
that Mr. Montagu and his colleagues arrived in India, 
They passed from the ship to the train at Bombay, and 
hastened without delay to Delhi. It may not, perhaps, 
have attracted much notice in England that in the Pro- 
nouncement of August 20 Mr. Montagu’s intention of 
consulting the Provincial Governments as well as the 
Government of India was briefly stated, As progress 
towards responsible government must obviously begin 
in the sphere of the Provincial Governments this was 
as it should be. The Provincial Executives had accord- 
ingly set to work to prepare their reports for the Secretary 
of State. The time, however, at their disposal was woe- 
fully short, and considering the gravity of the questions 
before them and the extent and variety of the information 
required for their proper solution it is much to be regretted 
that they could not have begun their work twelve months 
before. 

At Delhi began the long drudgery of receiving memorials 
from numerous organisations. The procedure adopted 
was as follows. The memorial was presented by a deputa- 
tion which might include any number up to about fifty. 
The presentation of each memorial took about twenty 
minutes. They were received by the Viceroy and Secre- 
tary of State in person, and a great part of the morning 
and afternoon of most working days was consumed by 
these functions. Under Indian conditions this expendi- 
ture of time was unavoidable. A private interview (of 
about an hour in the case of the more important deputa- 
tions) was then accorded to some five or six members 
of the larger deputations. Selected individuals, more- 
over, had long interviews with Mr. Montagu and his 
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colleagues, The memorials presented were innumerable, 
but it is easy to classify them, To begin with they can be 
divided into those in favour of advance towards responsible 
government and those against it. Of the latter, the most 
important and forcible are those of the non-Brahmin 
movement which is strong in the Deccan and much 
stronger in Madras. The Brahmins are the purest remnant 
of the Aryan conquerors who descended upon India some 
thousands of years ago. ‘They were white men, who 
began to mingle their blood with the older and darker 
races of India, but stopped the process at a certain stage 
by forbidding intermarriage except amongst themselves. 
It is not uncommon to meet Brahmins, especially in 
Kashmir, whose skins are white as those of Europeans. 
Hence the caste system of India in which the Brahmins 
established their present Levitical position. With their 
own philosophy and religion they incorporated the numer- 
ous indigenous forms of idol and phallic worship much as, 
but to a far greater extent than, the practices of paganism 
were incorporated with Christianity in the dark ages. The 
result is Hinduism in its present form, which includes the 
Brahmins, the non-Brahmin castes, and also to some 
extent the out-castes, which last alone are in number more 
than the whole population of the British Isles. 

There are ceremonies connected with birth, marriage 
and death which to the peace of mind of the Hindu are 
of much greater importance than similar ceremonies to 
Christians of the Roman and Greek Communions. To 
the performance of these ceremonies the service of a Brahmin 
is essential, except amongst some of the lowest of the 
out-castes. ‘They are recognised as having a monopoly of 
religious knowledge, and to some extent they have extended 
that monopoly to secular knowledge as well. Accustomed 
for ages to memorise the Hindu Scriptures, they have 
developed memories which for retentive power would put 
that of Macaulay to shame. This gives them an immense 
advantage in any system of examinations, and therefore, 
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coupled with the intense clannishness of caste, in obtain- 
ing Government employment. In legal work their 
advantage is even greater. To a large extent they 
have been able to monopolise Government service and 
the legal profession, and by the non-Brahmin elements 
their position is viewed with increasing jealousy. In 
the south of India this jealousy has been intensified 
by the extent to which the Brahmins have been able to 
preserve the older and more rigid traditions of exclusive- 
ness. An out-caste is “ untouchable,” and this in Southern 
India is interpreted to mean that an “ untouchable ” may 
not come within 40 yards of a Brahmin lest the latter 
should suffer defilement, which can only be cleansed by 
elaborate ceremonies. Such is the spiritual power of a 
Brahmin that an “ untouchable” who sees a Brahmin 
coming down the road must remove himself from it for 
40 yards until he has passed. An educated member of a 
depressed caste told the present writer that as a boy it 
often took him two hours to traverse a short length of road 
to school, owing to the necessity of evading the proximity 
of passing Brahmins, and on reaching school he was 
punished for being late. And yet he was a strong upholder 
of the caste system. 

Still, in spite of his extraordinary spiritual power, the 
ruling position which this power, coupled with superior 
education, gives to the Brahmin is increasingly resented. 
Even when armed with the vote the non-Brahmins do not 
trust themselves to resist this influence. In Southern 
India they regard Home Rule as equivalent to Brahmin 
tule. They are content, they say, with the rule of the 
British. They will not, however, accept the rule of the 
Brahmin backed by British bayonets. Rather, they say, 
let the British clear out altogether, and leave the non- 
Brahmin majority free to deal with the Brahmins for them- 
selves. In any case they claim communal representation, 
by which they mean that a non-Brahmin can only be 
represented by a non-Brahmin. As an elector he is not 
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to be allowed to vote for a Brahmin at all. Otherwise they 
fear that, such is the spiritual and secular influence of the 
Brahmin caste, Brahmins will be able to control the indi- 
vidual voter and dominate all elections. 

Another group of memorialists who refused to sign 
the Nationalist creed was composed of the bigger landlords 
and a large number of the Moslems, particularly in Northern 
and Eastern India. Not so definite in their statements or 
so united in their views as the non-Brahmins of the South, 
these conservative elements were roughly united by the 
fear of government falling exclusively into the hands of 
the Hindu literati. ‘The older-fashioned Moslems, alarmed 
at the possibilities of Hindu intolerance, were profoundly 
distrustful in practice of the ideal union which some of 
their more advanced leaders were attempting to effect with 
the Congress party. Many of the landed aristocracy also 
took fright at the imminence of political changes, the outcry 
for which they had always regarded with amused scepticism. 
To whatever reforms they might, for the sake of a quiet life 
with their lawyer friends, pretend to assent, they had in 
their hearts no intention of allowing the politicians to 
interfere between them and their tenantry, or to imperil 
their hereditary prestige in the State. ‘They were conscious 
that they would not shine, with no practice in public 
speaking, in popular assemblages. They were aware that 
they had not given their sons a training which would 
enable them to hold their own in politics with the pro- 
fessional men of the middle classes. At the last hour, 
therefore, came hurried consultations and associations of 
these two communities—great landlords and conservative 
Mahomedans—and hastily concerted memorials which 
would undoubtedly have gained, both in support and in 
coherence, if their framers had induced themselves to 
recognise earlier how fast matters were moving. 

Memorials which favour an advance towards responsible 
government are naturally, under existing conditions, far 
more numerous than those which oppose it. The prin- 
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ciples which underlie them are in fact reducible to the two 
distinguished in the article on this subject in the December 
number of Tue Rounp Tasiz. As there pointed out, 
elected members were admitted to the Legislative Councils 
by the Morley-Minto reforms. The Executives remained 
as before responsible to the Secretary of State, and in order 
to secure their position enough British officials were given 
ex-officio seats in the Legislative Councils to enable them 
to vote down the elected members. Of course this pro- 
vokes a desire on the part of elected members to be able 
to vote down the officials. The scheme put forward by 
the Indian National Congress and the All India Moslem 
League last year is the expression of that desire. It 
demands the reduction of the official voters to a proportion 
which would render their presence useless as a safeguard to 
Government, and therefore superfluous. It further de- 
mands that any motion twice passed by the Council 
within 13 months shall be binding on the Executive, the 
veto notwithstanding. No means are provided whereby 
the Executive can carry measures such as in their opinion 
are necessary. In Provincial Councils the budget is also 
to be placed under the full control of the Council. The 
Executive is none the less to remain on paper responsible 
to the Secretary of State as at present. The elected 
members are thus to have an almost unfettered power of 
dictating the policy of the Government, without any 
responsibility for seeing that an Executive is kept in exis- 
tence with adequate powers for discharging the duties of 
government. 

The defects in these proposals, which in one shape or 
other are reflected in most of the memorials in favour of 
self-government, need no underlining. But for these 
defects the memorialists are scarcely to blame. Their 
proposals are after all the ultimate logical sequel of the 
Morley-Minto constitution. It established legislatures 
with no executive authority of their own, but with a very 
wide power of criticising and influencing the Government. 
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If this was a step towards free institutions, what was the 
next stage of advance? Obviously an elective majority 
empowered to itnpose its orders on Government, to dictate 
its policy and in the end to control supply. Meanwhile 
the Executive is to remain responsible to the Secretary of 
State. The majority of the Executive Council are not 
to be leaders of the elective majority in the legislature 
and as such able to command its support. They are to 
be appointed in fact as well as in name by the Secretary 
of State, and to remain responsible to him for the good 
government of the communities entrusted to their charge, 
subject to the orders of the Secretary of State. At the 
same time they are to be obliged to execute the orders of 
the elected members of the legislature, which at times they 
and the Secretary of State will honestly believe to be con- 
trary to justice and good government. As self-respecting 
men the executive councillors will resign an impossible 
position, and how is the Secretary of State, while agreeing 
with them, to fill their places? These proposals have 
all the appearance of a natural step in the evolution of 
popular coftitrol. In fact, they lead straight to a deadlock. 
Responsibility for carrying on the King’s government is 
left to the Executive. At the same time it is to be 
bound by the orders of a legislature upon which is laid no 
vestige of responsibility for seeing that government con- 
tinues. At any moment they can bring it to a standstill. 
But to create aGovernment of their own they are given no 
power. 

Such a system must operate to destroy a sense of responsi- 
bility in electorates and those they elect. It is just because 
this sense is at present too little developed that the pro- 
blem cannot be solved by granting complete selfsgovern- 
ment outright. The crux of the whole problem is to develop 
that sense ; and it can be developed, not by lectures from 
English publicists, nor even by teachers in schools, but only 
by imposing on electorates real responsibilities and those 
as heavy as they can bear at any one time. Without exer- 
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cise no muscle of the body and no faculty of mind or soul 
will develop. 

The Imperial Government holds that if the whole burden 
of responsibility were imposed on the multitudinous races, 
religions and castes of India at one stroke they would 
simply be plunged into anarchy—as in Russia. If so, then 
it follows that the one genuine road of advance is to impose 
on Indian electorates some real responsibility proportioned 
to their strength and to increase the burden as that strength 
develops. This means in practice the institution of elec- 
toral legislatures with Indian executives directly responsible 
thereto, upon which specific functions can be devolved. 
For all other functions the existing Provincial Governments 
would remain responsible to the Secretary of State until 
the new elective authorities had proved themselves able 
to assume them. As the word has already figured in these 
discussions it is well to add that in India the principle 
has been nicknamed dyarchy. 

In this principle of specific devolution some Europeans 
and Indians in Bengal felt that the solution of the problem 
might lie. After several conferences they succeeded in 
agreeing on twelve points, to which some sixty-four 
Europeans and ninety Indians appended their signatures. 
These twelve articles were prefaced by a memorandum 
propounding by way of illustration a scheme to the details 
of which none of the signatories were bound, and the 
whole was presented as a joint address from Indians and 
Europeans to the Secretary of State. The twelve points 
to which the signatories agreed were as follows :— 


(1) To accept the pronouncement of the zoth of August as common 
ground, within the limits of which the discussion can take place ; 

(2) That, having accepted the pronouncement, we are not only 
free, but also bound to consider the new situation created thereby 
with open minds ; 

(3) That the existing provinces need not be assumed to be areas 
suitable as a basis for responsible government, but such areas must 
be settled at the moment when the first instalment of responsible 
government is granted ; 
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(4) That the first steps towards responsible government cannot be 
taken in the sphere of the central government ; 

(5) That, during the period of transition, governments of two 
types must co-exist, the one responsible to electorates for specific 
powers, the other to the Secretary of State for all other powers ; that 
the responsibility of each must in fact be a real one, and their powers 
must be sufficient to enable them to discharge that responsibility 
efficiently ; 

(6) That a share of the consolidated revenue of the Province should 
be handed over to the Provincial State Governments, proportionate 
to the cost of the functions transferred to them; in addition to 
which should be handed over certain specific powers of taxation, such 
as would fall on the Provincial State electorate itself ; 

(7) That further additions to the powers of Provincial States, and 
to their share of existing provincial revenues, should be considered 
by Commissioners reporting direct to Parliament, at intervals of, 
say, seven years, such interval to be specified at the outset ; and that 
in the intervening periods no demand for further executive powers, 
or for a further share of existing revenues, should be entertained ; 

(8) That legislation passed by Provincial State Governments 
affecting commercial and industrial undertakings should be reserved 
for the sanction of the Secretary of State ; and a limit of time should 
be laid down, within which representations from the interests affected 
can be received by him : and further, that instructions to this effect 
should be included in a schedule attached to the Act of Parliament 
in which the scheme of reforms is embodied ; 

(9) That the Provincial Governments, responsible to the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State, shall have power to do 
or repair public works, upon which the value of invested capital 
depends, neglect of which is due to the default of Provincial State 
Governments, and to charge the cost thereof to the revenues assigned 
to the Government in default ; 

(10) That the Government of India must have the right to recall 
powers which have been abused or neglected ; and in extreme cases 
to suspend the Governments of Provincial States. Such powers 
shall always be subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State and 
of Parliament ; but in cases of emergency the Government of India 
may exercise the power, subject to subsequent sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State and of Parliament ; 

(11) That (a) wherever industrial and commercial interests are 
located, adequate representation should be accorded ; (b) adequate 
representation should be accorded to Mahomedans, land-holders, 
and minorities generally ; 

(12) That the specific points to which our agreement relates and 
the outlines of the scheme sketched in these proposals be laid down in 
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an Act of Parliament: but that all questions within those outlines, 
relating to franchises, constitutions, powers, finances, and such like 
details be remitted to not more than five Commissioners named under 
the Act, to be dealt with in India by the Commissioners, in consulta- 
tion with Governments and People, the arrangements of the Com- 
missioners to be given the force of law by Orders in Council. 


The Indian National Congress 


Meanwhile the action of the Government in first 
interning and then releasing Mrs. Besant had secured 
for her the triumph of her remarkable career. The 
Indian National Congress was due to meet at Cal- 
cutta in Christmas week, and Mrs. Besant became a 
candidate for the President’s chair. The proposal was 
highly distasteful to the old guard of the National Con- 
gress, who had retained control when the great split 
took place in 1907 at Surat. But the desire to present 
an unbroken front while the Secretary of State was in 
India prevailed, and at a conference between the various 
sections at Allahabad Mrs. Besant was accepted unani- 
mously as President. 

Some difficulties then arose from the fact that Mr. 
Montagu’s visit to Bombay was timed to coincide with the 
meeting of the Congress at Calcutta. As the Nationalist 
leaders at Bombay could not be in both places at once, a 
proposal was actually mooted at the eleventh hour to 
transfer the Congress to Bombay, in the hope of welcoming 
the Secretary of State at one of the meetings. It was, 
however, wisely abandoned. 

In avoiding an appearance of public division Mrs. 
Besant’s handling of the Congress was masterly. She 
opened the proceedings with an address which in length 
exceeded even the limits to which tradition has accustomed 
the Indian National Congress. Issued as a book, it covers 
more than 100 pages of print. With great dexterity she 
secured the withdrawal of the various amendments which 
had been tabled, and the scheme adopted at Lucknow a 
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year before was reaffirmed. The result reversed the 
position created at Surat ten years ago. It left the extre- 
mists, who had then seceded under Mr. Tilak, in complete 
control of the Congress Organisation. In its origin the 
Congress aspired to be the germ of an Indian Parliament. 
The position is now taken by Mrs. Besant and her sup- 
porters that every member of this vast assembly is bound 
by the resolutions of the majority. The idea of the 
incipient parliament has thus vanished, and, if the doctrines 
of Mrs. Besant are to be accepted, the Congress has now 
developed into a close political league, organised and 
disciplined on the same principles as the Labour Party in 
Australia. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the National Congress 
should be driven to form itself into a caucus, wedded to a 
rigid programme. It was not surprising that the Moslem 
League, in its anxiety that Mahomedans should share in 
the fruits of a successful Hindu agitation, should officially 
adhere to several of the doctrines in the Congress creed. 
But the outcome will be a very narrow channel for the 
expression of Indian nationhood. It will mean the sup- 
pression of powerful minorities and the creation of a new 
oligarchy. It provides little guarantee for the aspirations 
of the non-Brahmins and many other communities with 
clearly defined interests of their own. In particular, it 
leaves unsettled, in spite of a perfunctory formula adopted 
by some of their leaders, the claim of the Mahomedans to 
effective communal representation and a substantial share 
in the loaves and fishes of government. It constitutes an 
unsatisfactory medium for the ebb and flow of new and 
often crude national ideas and aims. It thus provides an 
argument, outside all other considerations on the merits 
of reform, for the creation of real popular assemblies, in 
which Indian politicians can be invested with real responsi- 
bilities, and where the views of minorities cannot be 
extinguished once for all by a summary vote. 

In the first weeks of the New Year, however, some very 
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outspoken criticism of Mrs. Besant’s handling of the 
Congress began to appear in the Allahabad Leader and 
elsewhere in the National Press. These murmurs came 
chiefly from a section of Brahmins who had all along 
disliked the proposal that Mrs. Besant should preside. 
They were more an echo of previous discontent than a 
revolt against the discipline which she threatened to 
impose, though the latter element also came in. 


The Princes’ Conference 


Meanwhile the rulers of Native States have been 
realising that they are faced by a new situation. The 
second conference of Princes met the Government at 
Delhi in October. Before dispersing they appointed a 
committee consisting of the Maharajahs of Bikanir, Patiala 
and Alwar, and the Jam of Nawanagar, dear to English 
hearts as Ranjitsinghi, Prince of Cricketers. The leading 
politicians of British India were summoned to their 
councils. For the first time in history the future rela- 
tions of British India to the Native States were discussed 
by their Princes with Nationalist leaders. The results 
were submitted to the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
in February by a larger body of Princes who gathered at 
Delhi for the purpose. 


Mr. Tilak in Central India 


The remarkable tour made by Mr. Tilak through 
Berar and the Central Provinces to raise funds for 
his mission to England remains to be noticed. It has 
bulked very large in the Indian Home Rule Press. Sup- 
ported throughout by the legal practitioners, he succeeded 
in raising upwards of £6,000. One striking feature of 
the movement was his appeal to religious feeling. Pro- 
minence was given to his work on the Vedas, and he 
was even, it seems, represented by some of his admirers 
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as a divine incarnation. Mr. Tilak, who is himself a high- 
caste Brahmin, apparently made a special appeal to 
religious teachers urging them to modernise their 
doctrines and to combine them with political propa- 
ganda. Appeals to the students were less frequent than 
is usual in his speeches. Recently the students at the 
colleges had threatened to strike unless they were allowed 
to take part in political movements. The decision of the 
Government to meet the strikes by closing the colleges 
had, however, induced the parents to check the movement 
for themselves. 

Another feature of the Extremist campaign has been the 
evident attempt to sweep the villages into the Home Rule 
movement. The peasants are assured that under Home 
Rule land revenue will be reduced, forest regulations 
repealed, licences to bear arms given to all, taxes reduced 
and police supervision relaxed. 

This raises the most difficult aspect of the new policy, 
the political education of the Indian peasant, of whom, to 
our shame be it spoken, the merest fraction can read and 
write. An organised political agitation working on their 
ignorance would probably emerge in the form of a no-rent 
or no-revenue campaign, or of some violent racial or religious 
upheaval. If the peasant is to understand public affairs 
they must be discussed with him. But the practical ques- 
tion how to distinguish genuine discussion based on facts 
from violent propaganda based on illusions is difficult 
indeed. 

Certainly the Home Rule movement is no longer limited 
to the intellectuals. It has extended to the middle classes 
and may soon affect the mass of the cultivators. It is 
already creating practical difficulties for Government officers. 
In the Deccan agricultural officials are finding it difficult 
to collect the villagers for discussion. More serious still 
is the fact that villagers are abstaining from meeting the 
settlement officers. The attempt to import political 
unrest into the rural districts and to invest political propa- 
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ganda with a religious sanction is no new phenomenon, It 
has been met in the past by dealing vigorously with the 
principal agitators. However anxious Government may 
be to treat it now with more tolerance and as a legitimate 
form of constitutional agitation, the difficulty with which 
it will find itself confronted is that in the absence of any 
body of moderate Indian opinion trained to appreciate and 
to defend the elementary necessities of orderly government 
the officials are the only people who would be competent 
to conduct a counter propaganda, and they are, under the 
present system, compelled to preserve silence. 


Il. Tue Present Poxiticat Position 


Varieties of Opinion in the Public Service 


VENTS have moved very rapidly in India during the 


last few years, under the influence partly of agitation 


from within but largely also of world forces without. 
The spirit of democracy has grown in strength both in the 
West and in the East; and India too, protected though 
she is and largely cut off from the turmoil and strife of 
the outer world, has felt and been moved by this same 
spirit. And behind the forced convictions, the flatulent 
oratory, the mock ideals, the intrigue and self-seeking and 
personal ambitions, which are at least as characteristic of 
professional politicians in India as elsewhere, there is a 
real and genuine feeling for the need of some form of 
national self-expression. 

Up to the end of the nineteenth century the Government 
of India, released in practice from the control of policy 
exercised by Parliament in the days of the Company, was 
devoted to the welfare of the people and the efficient 
administration of the country. It was not showy, it was 
rather suspicious of the popular voice; it did not suffer 
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fools gladly and was impatient of political claptrap. It 
believed its first duty was to maintain law and order, and 
though perhaps cold and unimaginative it achieved its 
purpose with a considerable measure of success. It was 
a benevolent despotism in which there was some show of 
consulting Indian opinion, but it acted in reality on the 
belief that the Government of India as represented by 
its British officials was the best judge of what was good 
for the people of India, It enforced with a firm but, at 
the same time, kindly hand what it believed to be for the 
people’s good. There was little real agitation, and the 
term “ bureaucrat” had not yet become one of abuse, 
In the first decade of this century political agitation 
assumed more serious proportions. Violence and anarchical 
conspiracy succeeded to academic discussion, and Lord 
Morley as well as Lord Minto saw that reforms were 
urgently needed. The reforms they granted wore too 
much the appearance of concessions wrung from unwilling 
hands. It makes no difference to the argument that 
they were not so wrung and were not regarded as such 
by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy. The point 
of importance is that Indians regarded them as con- 
cessions hardly fought for and with difficulty won. The 
Morley-Minto Councils were created, These Councils 
have, indeed, secured a wider ventilation of opinion, 
and the power of asking questions and moving resolutions 
is one which enables the first lessons in popular govern- 
ment to be learned. But this power has not been wisely 
used by the Indian members of the Councils, who have for 
the most part confined their energies and eloquence to 
petty questions or unimportant resolutions. The Local 
Governments have been ready to welcome friendly criticism. 
They have listened with exemplary patience to hastily 
considered, and at times unpractical, proposals of the non- 
official members of Council, and have rarely exhibited, 
in the face of extreme exasperation, impatience or intoler- 
ance. The attitude of the non-official member has been 
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less correct. He has given the impression that his aim 
has been to embarrass rather than to help, and, as in muni- 
cipal committees, larger questions of policy have received 
but little attention and have been dismissed after short 
discussion, while minor points, ‘n which perhaps some 
official has not acted with discretion, have never failed to 
be the subject of heated controversy. And yet, in spite 
of an imperfect use of the powers conferred upon them, 
the non-official members cannot be altogether blamed for 
the attitude they have adopted. They know that in the 
last resort they are always up against an official majority, 
and they feel that, however righteous they may believe 
their cause to be, unless it happens to suit the executive 
it can have no chance of success. This has created an 
atmosphere of constraint in the Councils, and the proceed- 
ings strike an impartial observer as divorced from reality. 
There is no real freedom of debate ; the “ official majority ” 
is, as it were, the Great Moghul of deliberation, and 
exercises a paralysing influence which is often no less 
galling to officials themselves than to the non-official 
members. In his farewell speech to his Council the late 
Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces laid par- 
ticular stress on this point, though at the same time he 
claimed for the Councils some real educative value. Their 
proceedings are felt to be generally sterile and irritating, 
even when in individual instances the personal tact or 
magnetism of the President mitigates the sense of constant 
antagonism. 

As a result of the Morley-Minto reforms agitation no 
doubt became less violent in the sense that there were 
fewer outrages; but it soon assumed a much subtler 
form and spread deeper and more widely. Administration 
became increasingly difficult, Government was everywhere 
opposed and decried, racial feeling grew in intensity and 
the legend of an oppressive bureaucracy was invented and 
run to death. Officials were exposed to an incessant 
storm of vehement and irresponsible abuse in the public 
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Press and in private discussion, though outwardly there 
was often a semblance of harmony. “ Bureaucrat,” a 
term harmless in itself, came to be one of sinister 
meaning—it came to signify all that was evil and, in the 
latest phase, to be denounced as a form of Prussianism 
which must at all costs be destroyed. Indeed, the recent 
speeches at the Congress, if they are to be taken at all 
seriously, seem to portray an unholy alliance between 
British officialdom in India and German tyranny pitted 
against British democracy and Indian Home Rule. 

The Morley-Minto reforms have admittedly failed to 
satisfy the growing political consciousness of India. It is 
important to recognise and admit this failure, as the only 
hope of any real solution depends on a bold scrapping of 
inadequate machinery and courageous reconstruction on 
broader and saner lines. While the Government at Simla 
were in sore perplexity and inclining to drift, their officers 
were separating into two schools. The one is directly 
descended from the benevolent despotism of former 
days. It did not advocate any policy of repression, such 
as Germany would have avowed, and not only avowed 
but carried out with a high hand. It felt, and rightly, 
that the British if they tried could very easily stem the 
tide of disorder. If they tried, they could very easily 
repress. They had the grit and the strength; but they 
knew that it was not worthy of British traditions, that it 
was perhaps the line of least resistance, and certainly was 
not the path to glory. This school demanded the mainte- 
nance of law and order, really strong and firm government 
and a vigorous dealing with what was called sedition. It 
wished the Government of India to take itself seriously as 
a Government, to give the provinces a lead and to frame 
a policy on firm and definite lines. 

By the other school it was argued that both as a matter 
of history, and as stated categorically in our pledges from 
the Throne, we held India in trust for the Indian people, 
and that we had set their feet, however timidly, in the path 
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which leads to self-government. According to this school 
our policy should be to Indianize the public services—to 
introduce a large and logical scheme of local self-government 
and to pursue a policy as generous as was compatible with 
even tolerable efficiency and with the safety of the Empire. 

Widely apart as these schools of thought appear to be, 
they were at one in seeing the necessity for a definite 
policy and in expecting such a policy from Simla. 
All this time the Government of India appeared 
to have no policy at all. They seemed to be merely 
drifting, and hesitant concessions alternated with ill-timed 
exhibitions of so-called firmness. The Indian felt that his 
claims were being ignored ; the British official that he was 
in danger of being sacrificed. 

The Government of India have largely themselves to 
blame—they ceased to govern, they abrogated their first 
function, and lived from hand to mouth. The reason was 
not the weakness in the personnel, but the fact that 
Simla had no policy whereby it could test measures 
applied to practical situations. For the most part the 
Government of India displayed much amiability towards 
Indian aspirations, rather supercilious and academic, 
perhaps, and coloured by an inclination to consider 
the political questions of the day from a very remote and 
detached standpoint. The politicians distrusted this cold- 
blooded attitude of apparent aloofness, while the public 
services were getting rapidly disheartened by uncertainty 
as to its meaning. A few acts of apparent severity created 
the impression among Indians that the Government was 
out for repression, and the attitude of the average district 
official (there were many brilliant exceptions) came to be 
that India was no place for him to live in; he must 
simply act as the expediency of the moment directed, 
leave the country at the earliest possible opportunity 
and never send a son or relative to its shores. Simla 
did not appear to take either the people or its officials 
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during these last two years the necessity for framing and 
announcing a definite policy was appreciated by the Govern- 
ment of India, though they perhaps underrated the urgency, 
and was being pressed by them upon the Home Govern- 
ment. But this had never been stated, and the few public 
utterances made merely perplexed and disappointed both 
the politicians of India and the rank and file of the public 
services. 

At any rate, these last two years of friction which have 
tried exceedingly the temper of both Indians and English- 
men might have been avoided had a little more frankness 
and confidence been shown. The Government of India 
can hardly shelter themselves behind the war. Indeed, it 
is the war itself that, by bringing home to the whole British 
Commonwealth of nations the need fora general reconstruc- 
tion of the fabric of Empire after the war, finally forced the 
Government of India to see the necessity for a declaration 
of policy. It has been argued that a reasonable line of 
action would have been for them to say that nothing should 
be done till after peace. That, at any rate, would have 
been a policy, but it is a policy which the Government of 
India did not adopt. It would have been a mistake from 
two points of view. First, when the time came for 
decision after the war, the tale of Indian unrest and in- 
difference would have become known in the West, whilst 
the early and premature enthusiasm in the English Press 
for India’s deathless heroes would have waned, and the 
English people might then have said that India deserved 
no special treatment, and that there was no necessity to 
include her in the programme of reconstruction. Secondly, 
such an indefinite delay would naturally have exacerbated 
the present ill-feeling, and the existing attitude of com- 
parative indifference to the war might have developed into 
active unrest. 

Fortunately at the eleventh hour the goal of our policy 
in India was defined. To any generous mind it is incon- 
ceivable that any other pronouncement could have been 
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made by British statesmen. It is entirely in accordance 
with British traditions and policy in the past and especially 
with her avowed policy now towards smaller nations and 
dependent states. Except by reactionaries, it had long 
been admitted that we were trustees for India and not 
merely her rulers, and although the Government of India 
seemed to lack any defined policy, they had as a matter of 
fact introduced far more Indians into the public services ; 
they had given Indians a measure of local self-government ; 
municipalities and even district boards were being to a 
considerable extent removed from official control; and 
Indians were fully represented on all public advisory bodies. 
Unfortunately all this constructive policy had been carried 
out piecemeal; there was felt to be a lack of unity and 
cohesion and, indeed, of political principle in the concessions 
that were made. Concessions were not so much needed as 
a form of government which would enable our professions 
to be properly worked out. 

The late Professor Seeley, in his book on the expansion 
of England, declared that as soon as India exhibited any 
feeling of nationality the day of British domination would 
be gone for ever. The surprising fact in the situation now 
is that the expression of this feeling has taken the form of a 
demand for Home Rule within the British Empire, not for 
the severance of India’s connection with Great Britain. It 
is inspired by a wish, while remaining within that Empire, 
to remove a galling sense of inferiority engendered by 
submission to an alien yoke. It is sometimes argued that 
in reality the Indian politician does not care for the Empire. 
Many quotations from speeches can be made to show that 
the welfare of the Empire, or the pride of belonging to it, 
have but little place in his thoughts. ‘ Who cares about 
the British Empire ? ” blurted out a responsible leader six 
years ago; and the view of the Public Service Commission 
that it is necessary to retain in certain departments of the 
public service a preponderance of British officials finds no 
favour with the politician. All that the Indian politician 
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appears to mean by the British Empire is a shadowy, far- 
away and little-felt abstraction, which will come to the aid 
of Indians in time of war and protect her borders from 
invasion. ‘They demand the privileges but refuse to accept 
the obligations of Imperial partnership. And yet it surely 
counts for something that some tie, however slender, is 
professedly desired with Great Britain, and that Indian 
national sentiment is lisping in British Imperial numbers. 
From the lessons of history one might have expected a 
demand for complete separation. The absence of such a 
demand except from a few anarchists is evidence that our 
rule has not been repressive; it has trained the people, 
it has given them knowledge of Western political ideals and 
methods, it has sown the seed of democracy, it has pro- 
duced dissatisfaction with alien rule in so far as it tends to 
create that galling sense of inferiority which cannot exist 
in any truly democratic state and least of all in the British 
Empire. Indeed, the present discontent with alien rule 
is at once the justification for and the logical result of the 
methods we have adopted in governing this country. The 
case for self-government is not to be based on the present 
fitness of Indians to manage their own affairs, nor yet on 
fanciful pictures of India as the ancient howe of flourishing 
republics, but as their great leader, Mr. Gandhi, says, on 
the fact that it is a demand for the right of national self- 
expression ; it is in essence the feeling of the growing child 
that he cannot for ever be tied to the leading strings of his 
parents. One is surprised, not that this feeling has arisen 
in India, but rather that it has been so long in coming. 
How comes it that these aspirations, so natural in them- 
selves, have been viewed with some coldness by the older 
school of officials ?_ To answer this question let us consider 
a little more closely the point of view which distinguishes 
the older from the younger school. The one may be 
described as the school of efficiency, the other as that of 
political progress, and both have the interests of India 
at heart. The former may with justice point to the 
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unreason of its critics. Trained in the high traditions 
of their order, the public services in India are second to none 
in integrity of purpose and efficiency. In their hearts the 
detractors know that a poor country is administered with 
thrift, that India is not exploited for the benefit of England, 
nor taxed for England’s gain. The bureaucracy is blamed 
for not stamping out plague, malaria, famine, and the like, 
and for not educating a far greater proportion of the 
population. Such critics pretend not to remember, though 
they very well know, the substantial strides that have been 
made in recent years in all these directions, in the spread 
of education, the conquest of famine, and the combating 
of plague and malaria, often in the face of obstruction and 
prejudice, openly or covertly encouraged by the politicians 
who clamour for political reforms. The exponents of 
efficiency distrust hastily considered constitutional reforms, 
of which the consequences may be incalculable. They 
entertain grave doubts as to the Indian capacity at present 
to digest the strong meat of political responsibility. They 
are not indeed unsympathetic towards Indian aspirations. 
They merely contend that the actual state of affairs obtain- 
ing in the country should be taken into careful consideration 
and that the time is not yet ripe for any great advance 
towards democracy. 

This view urged by the older school cannot be lightly 
ignored by anyone who looks the facts in the face. Mahome- 
dans and Hindus are at present fundamentally antagonistic 
communities. Union on the political platform is belied 
by such outbursts of violent hostility as those which only 
a few months ago spread terror throughout several districts 
of Bihar. Between the Mahomedan and the Hindu masses 
there is no sign whatever of any real rapprochement, but 
rather that they are drifting further and further apart. The 
reiterated charge that Government has exploited religious 
antipathies and fostered divisions to promote its power is 
devoid of truth. 

The majority of Indian political leaders scarcely inspire 
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confidence; they are facile—too facile—speakers; they 
can kindle a brief enthusiasm in the hearts of half-fledged 
students or sentimentalists of neurotic temperament ; but 
there is rarely any power of coherent thought, invective is 
preferred to logic, and appeal is made to the emotions rather 
than toreason. The long array of hackneyed resolutions at 
Congress meetings, the annual domination of a mere 
catchword—“ sympathy,” “ co-operation,” “ emasculation ” 
“bureaucracy ”—the bitter unreasonableness that is 
constantly displayed, are features of political life in India 
which may well dismay a lover of efficiency and cause him 
to doubt the ability, even the honesty, of those who use 
these methods. 

To reply that these are characteristics of politicians all 
the world over hardly affects the argument. Moreover, the 
Masses care not one whit for politics ; Home Rule they do 
not understand. They prefer the English district magis- 
trate. They only ask to remain in eternal and bovine 
quiescence. They feel confidence in the Englishman 
because he has always shown himself the “ Protector of the 
Poor,” and happens to be neither Hindu nor Musulman, and 
because he has acquired a reputation for honesty. His 
prejudices are not their prejudices. It is, of course, an easy 
retort that the masses do not know what is good for them 
and that their subservience to an English magistrate is 
simply the outcome of centuries of submission to a dominat- 
ing caste. And although it would be absurd to argue that 
because the masses do not desire a change and because the 
demand for reform comes from a very small section of the 
population, therefore reform is not required ; yet the belief 
of many Englishmen that they and they alone stand between 
the masses and real oppression is one which cannot be over- 
looked and which indeed has much to support it. The 
people—t.e., the Indian masses—are at present to all 
intents and purposes unrepresented. ‘The Members of the 
Councils do not in any real sense represent them, still less 
do the mere agitators. The district officials have always 
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been, and still are, looked upon as protectors of the peasants, 
and have always been ready to fight their battles for them. 
One has only to consider for a moment the lengths to 
which landlords would go, if they were unrestrained by firm 
revenue Officers, or the callous indifference that is sometimes 
exhibited by Indians to the general sufferings of others and 
to the feelings of those inferior to them in social or caste 
status. In their determination not to hand the masses over 
to the unbridled tyranny of a Brahmin oligarchy, the 
bureaucrats genuinely believe that they are serving the 
best interests of the people. It is idle not to attach due 
weight to the relentless power of the Brahmin and the 
extent to which he is feared by the non-Brahmin. A few 
centuries are as nothing to him, and the British occupation 
of India is but an interlude of less importance to him or to 
his faith than was the conversion of India to Buddhism 
centuries ago. There is little trace of Buddhism in India 
now, and the Brahmin believes that in times to come there 
will be little trace of us. Meanwhile he is willing to use all 
the weapons he finds ready to hand to secure Brahmin 
domination, and for the time being finds some use for 
political agitation. It is felt acutely in Madras and by 
many Mahomedans all over India that Home Rule means the 
rule of Brahmins. Finally, there is in the mind of the pro- 
fessional administrator considerable distrust of the practical 
ability of the Indian to manage his own affairs. ‘There are, of 
course, brilliant exceptions, but the general experience is 
that without careful supervision the Indian official is not 
so efficient either as a judge or an executive officer as his 
English confrére, though he has very often the making of 
an exceedingly good officer and with more responsibility 
would, of course, develop. There is some fear, too, that 
in the absence of English supervision the present high 
standard of probity may fall. The school of efficiency fears 
that it has been called upon to accept without a challenge 
electorates and all the other paraphernalia of democracy, 
and that the members of the public services are being 
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asked to become midwives at the re-birth of the second- 
best. The experiments so far tried have not been attended 
with very great success: for example, the very large 
measure of local self-government extended to the United 
Provinces by the Municipalities Act of 1916. The Muni- 
cipal Boards have tended to become debating societies, 
while the work of practical administration has been 
neglected. Moreover, the debating society itself is not a 
real one, but is split up into factions, meetings of groups 
are held privately at the houses of members, and business 
is done in holes and corners. Small wonder, then, if the 
demand for self-government is viewed by the older school 
with a marked absence of enthusiasm. 

This negative and critical attitude is so easy to defend. 
The facts seem so largely on its side, so long as they are 
viewed within a range no wider than the district or the 
Province. But exponents of mere efficiency fail too often 
to consider its ultimate effects on those they administer as 
well as upon themselves. 

The habits formed in mofussil * stations do not conduce 
to intellectual activity. In the districts officials are 
immersed in the details of daily routine. Too often over- 
worked, they easily slip into grooves and come to think of 
the hours spent in recreation and at the club as worth 
living rather than those in which they are conscientiously 
transacting administrative detail. Too sharp a line is 
drawn between official duties and social obligations towards 
the people of the country. Efficiency is taken to mean 
office work in which there is often but Jittle to remind the 
doer of the thoughts and feelings of the people for whom 
it is done. Social obligations have come to mean amuse- 
ments entirely cut off from Indians, with the exception of 
an occasional and somewhat patronising “ reception.” 
The result has been unfortunate from both sides. This 

* Mofussil is equivalent to the English phrase “in the provinces” and 


means any part of India outside the three great Presidency towns—Cal- 
cutta, Bombay, and Madras. 
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efficient administration tends to become rigid and out of 
touch with facts of human nature which because less 
palpable are not less real. Administrators themselves 
become inelastic and self-complacent. They lose the 
sympathy with political aspirations that is characteristic 
of Western countries. The official has too little time for 
thought and not seldom loses the inclination to think, at 
any rate to think in terms of the minds of those he claims 
torule. He yields to the belief that official methods must 
be right and becomes impatient of criticism. ‘There is 
some unwillingness to move with the times, a tendency to 
rest on old traditions, or, at any rate, a refusal to revise or 
spring-clean those traditions. 

The hopeful feature, however, is that these tendencies 
are diminishing rather than increasing. The younger 
members of the public services not brought up in memories 
of the Mutiny, and reared, perhaps, in the present-day 
atmosphere of the English Universities, are more receptive, 
more capable of realising what is moving in men’s minds. 
They have more sympathy with the violence of adolescence, 
which as boys at the University they felt themselves, and 
are consequently more in touch and in sympathy with 
democratic ideals. 

From the side of the ruled also too much “ efficiency,” 
as we know it in India, is a dangerous thing; if you are 
always hearing the noise of the Government machine it 
gets on your nerves, and you may be excused for wishing to 
smash it. For efficiency in India has not reached the per- 
fect state when the governed hardly realise there is such 
a thing as government. At present there are many unduly 
irksome restrictions, many irritating and unnecessary 
regulations which tax even the extraordinary patience of 
Indians. All this they feel, though they do not say so to 
officials when they pay their visits of ceremony. It is time 
to realise that a people cannot live on efficiency alone. 

The progressive school sees clearly that there is an 
imperative need for change, that the existing system does 
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not provide a soil sufficiently fertile to nurture the young 
and tender plant of Indian political aspiration and that the 
continuance of the present system would lead rapidly to 
disaster. ‘The most enthusiastic will admit that there must 
be a temporary setback in efficiency, and that in the interval 
there will be a period of sore travail for India; but they 
hold that that period of inefficiency must be boldly faced, 
so that out of it may emerge an India that will have learned 
how to cut her own clothes to suit herself. 

In speaking thus of “ efficiency ” it is not meant that 
firm government must cease. There is perhaps no courtry 
in the world where firm government is more necessary, but 
the day has come when it must take on a more human form 
and become less mechanical. It is not meant that the 
British Government has ever been cruel, oppressive, or 
despotic. Indeed, it has invariably been benevolent 
almost to a fault. But the time has arrived when it is not 
sufficient to say, like the strict parent to a growing son, 
‘You must do this, you must not do that.” Some free- 
dom of choice must now be given to the peoples of India 
and the dawning sense of political responsibility must be 
encouraged and developed. 

There is in the mind of the professional administrator 
a great distrust of popular government. He seems to 
think that popular government means absence of discipline, 
lack of self-restraint, licence. But, though it has hideous 
evils of its own, popular government and good government 
are not mutually exclusive. 

Is there anything in this point of view but a sentimental 
political faith ? Has it any support from existing facts ? 
There are two at least—(1) the rapid growth of belief in 
popular government all the world over ; (2) the zmpasse to 
which the Government in India has been reduced in 
spite of its justice and its efficiency. The plain fact is 
that no system of government can exist indefinitely on a 
basis of prestige. A rule which engenders a sense of 
inferiority in the ruled has no living roots and must wither 
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in the end. That is why the progressive school, in the 
face even of Indian facts, accepts popular government as 
the only sane goal of British policy in India. Knowing 
the conditions of the country, it still maintains that the 
gradual introduction of popular institutions to India is 
the only way of giving her people what every people worth 
the name must sooner or later claim, the right to national 
self-expression. 

Whither has the argument led? In brief it is this. 
The first attempt to introduce reforms by Lord Morley 
has failed. With the system of government as an ad- 
ministrative machine there is little fault to be found, 
except that perhaps the machinery, and certainly pride in 
the machinery, is too much in evidence. And yet our 
Government has failed politically by attempting to rule 
without defining and declaring the ultimate ends to which 
it is looking. The educated Indian is ceasing to trust it. 
But the reason for this mistrust is not a failure to hold the 
balance between Indians and Europeans, nor even a sensi- 
tiveness which the thick-skinned Englishman scarcely 
appreciates. ‘The root reason is that the system, however 
admirable as a piece of mechanism, is driven by a motive 
power and guided by hands that are not Indian. It is felt 
to be rigid and inhuman in its operation. The maxim, 


For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best, 


will not apply to communities in which the political soul 
has begun to grow. The official, too, has suffered in- 
calculably from the lack of policy in the Central Govern- 
ment. Small blame to him if he has grown stiff and 
formal and has adopted a rigid adherence to rules he hates, 
when he does not know exactly how he stands with the 
Government of India. He, before anyone, has need to be 
told what are the ends which the Government he serves 
has in view. 


The only possible remedy has at length been applied. 
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The goal of policy has now been proclaimed, and the 
Secretary of State is here to discuss with the Government 
of India what steps can be taken in that direction. No 
graver or more difficult charge has ever been laid on 
British statesmen in India. In the pronouncement of the 
zoth of August which contains his instructions the policy 
of opportunism is once for all renounced. It inaugurates 
an era in which our policy in India must be based on prin- 
ciples clearly thought out. In a great measure those 
principles are implicit in the terms of the pronouncement 
itself. Any increase in power accorded to the people or 
to those they elect must be coupled with a real responsi- 
bility for the measures they initiate. From the outset 
they must be made responsible for their own failures and 
their own mistakes. The electorates must be made as 
wide as possible. Even so they will be small, but however 
small they must be real, that is to say direct. 

The scheme must allow for the diversity of Indian 
conditions. It must be capable of adaptation to the 
widely different conditions of each Province. A system 
which imposes the same constitution on Madras, Bombay 
and the Punjab will be wrong from the outset, and time 
must be given for results to mature and be read. 

The views of all parties must be listened to, and indeed 
they havebeen. But no settlement by universal consent is 
possible. That way madness lies, the madness that is 
plunging Ireland to her ruin. Parliament must in the end 
make up its mind what to do, do it, and go on doing it 
until Indians are, at length, able to assume the whole 
burden of responsible government for themselves. On 
any other terms there will be in the East an India as more 
tragic as it is more vast than Ireland itself. 


India. March, 1918. 





THE UNITED KINGDOM 


A Criticat QuaRTER 


HE record for the three months from the middle of 

February to the middle of May must necessarily be 
brief, tor the chief events of the quarter, so far as the 
people of Great Britain are concerned, have not been in 
Great Britain but on the Continent. Our domestic 
happenings have been little more than a response to the 
movement of events in France and in the East of Europe. 
In this it forms a striking contrast to the preceding quarter, 
when opinions rather than events tended to dominate the 
scene. The intellectual restlessness and the “ war-aims ” 
discussions which characterised the fourth winter of the 
war have been succeeded by a sudden awakening to the 
stern realities of the international situation. Many illusions 
have been shed in the process ; but the spirit of the country 
is sounder and healthier now, despite the sorrow and the 
sacrifice, than at any time since the beginning of the war. 
The humiliating collapse of the Bolshevist negotiators and 
the new advance in Russia, closely followed by the great 
German offensive in the West, have brought us back almost 
to the mood of 1914. 

But it is 1914 with a difference. The country is more 
alive to realities and more grimly determined to see its 
cause prevail: but experience has taught it to be more 
cautious in its estimates and expectations. 

There is a change, too, very significant but difficult to 
analyse, in its attitude towards the Government. Its 
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predecessor in 1914 enjoyed the unanimous support and 
almost lighthearted confidence of a united people. The 
present Government still enjoys the support and confidence 
not of all—for it has bitter antagonists on each wing—but 
of a great majority of the people: its driving power is 
recognised and welcomed : its success in promoting unity 
amongst the Allies and, in particular, the establishment of 
a unified command on the Western Front commend it to 
those who know what internationalism means in practice 
and have its promotion most at heart. It is well known, 
moreover, that the German Government desires and is 
working for its overthrow. Finally, the alternatives pro- 
posed by its enemies at home are plainly inacceptable. 
Nevertheless, an attitude of reserve is noticeable both in 
the country and the House of Commons, which, though 
undoubtedly to some extent fostered by a spirit of petty 
intrigue, has its main roots in the feeling that the Prime 
Minister has not always remembered the full extent of 
his moral responsibilities or given the country the kind of 
leadership and inspiration which it deserves and demands. 
This feeling is vague and inarticulate and, in some degree, 
unreasonable ; for a people has no right to expect a Lincoln 
or a Gladstone to be available at call. Nevertheless, since 
it exists in wide quarters, it must be recorded: and it 
must be added that it has been accentuated by a develop- 
ment which has recently attracted much notice. 

The matter in question is the unsatisfactory and ill- 
defined character of the relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the Press. The appointment of Lord Beaverbrook 
to be Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and Minister 
of Propaganda was referred to in the last issue of THE 
Rounp Taste. Two other proprietors of newspapers, Lord 
Northcliffe and his brother Lord Rothermere, had also 
been appointed to official positions in or under the Govern- 
ment. These appointments gave rise to considerable 
criticism and uneasiness, both on the ground of the fitness 
of their holders for the work assigned to them and of the 
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inconvenience, to use no stronger word, of the relationship 
thus set up between the Government and the newspapers 
controlled by these new public servants. The dissatisfac- 
tion found expression in two debates in the House of 
Commons, in which Mr. Austen Chamberlain, in particular, 
pleaded strongly for the maintenance of the traditional 
independent relationship between the Government and 
the organs of public opinion. The Prime Minister 
defended the appointments on the ground that he had 
chosen the best men he could find, and declared that their 
holders had disconnected themselves wholly and absolutely 
from all direction and responsibility for the control of the 
policies of the newspapers with which they had been 
hitherto associated : but the general result of the debate 
was unsatisfactory and inconclusive ; and the wider issues 
of this admittedly difficult question still remain unexplored. 
Since the debate took place one of the Ministers con- 
cerned, Lord Rothermere, has resigned, his retirement being 
announced a day or two before the affairs of his Department 
were to be discussed in the House of Lords. His place as 
Secretary of State for the Air Force has been filled by Sir 
William Weir, who has shown his technical qualifications 
for the appointment by his work as Director of Aircraft 
Production at the Ministry of Munitions. 

If all this caused some uneasiness, particularly among 
those who value judgment and discretion, rather than bustle 
and advertisement, in the conduct of affairs, public opinion 
has been little disposed to accept the claims put forward by 
one wing of the Government’s opponents, who have carried 
their antagonism to the Government’s military policy to the 
extent of questioning the principle of civilian control over 
the armed forces of the Crown. No democratic Govern- 
ment in war-time, as President Lincoln’s record abundantly 
proves, can avoid causing heart-burning and exciting con- 
troversy by its decisions on contested matters of military 
policy. But it is deplorable that such inevitable disagree- 
ments should be canvassed in public or should be used to 
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weaken the Government at a time of crisis : and still more 
that they should lead to intrigue and insubordination by 
influential soldiers and their supporters. The feeling that 
such methods were being resorted to was undoubtedly 
mainly responsible for the sweeping majority secured by the 
Government in their debate on General Maurice’s letter on 
May g. On the other hand, it is all the more necessary that 
the Government should do nothing which could in any way 
weaken its moral authority or the confidence of the nation 
in the complete singlemindedness of its motives. 

Party politics are still in abeyance, but the General 
Election which is expected late in the year is casting its 
shadows beforehand and all sides are quietly occupying 
themselves with preparations. The Labour Party, as 
usual, is the most active, and it enjoys the advantage over 
its opponents of having drawn up a programme of its own 
on the problems of Reconstruction, a subject which is 
occupying more and more attention in the minds of the 
rank and file of the nation. The economic implications of 
the principles at stake in the war are being increasingly 
recognised, and will undoubtedly dominate our domestic 
politics for years to come. 

The Labour Party has also added to its laurels by the 
successful holding of the Allied Socialist Conference 
towards the close of February and by its association with 
the uncompromisingly democratic War Aims memorandum 
which resulted from that gathering. 

The Budget was introduced on April 22. The income 
tax was raised to 6s.—a smaller rise than was anticipated— 
and the super-tax from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d., with a reduction 
of its level from £3,000 to £2,500. No extra burden has, 
however, been laid on the lower range of incomes, and the 
new allowance of {25 for a wife and the raising of the 
maximum income to which such allowances apply will act 
as a relief to a large class of small income tax payers. A tax 
on luxuries has also been introduced : but the schedule has 
not yet been worked out and will be awaited with interest. 
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In the industrial sphere there is little that is striking 
to be recorded. The three-cornered dispute between the 
Government, the Amalgamated Society of Engineers and 
the other engineering unions, to which reference was made 
in the last issue of Tue Rounp Tas xe, was still unsettled 
in the middle of March and dangerous possibilities were in 
prospect. But the Geiman offensive put a sudden end 
to the controversy and a second ballot of the A.S.E. 
recorded a substantial majority in favour of the comb-out. 
A less acute controversy of a similar kind with the miners 
was brought to a similar conclusion. 

Great interest continues to be taken throughout the 
country in the principles of the Whitley Report, which, it 
will be remembered, advocated the establishment of 
National Joint Standing Councils, composed of equal 
numbers of employers and Trade Union representatives, 
in the well-organised industries. A sincere effort is 
being made to give effect to its recommendations in 
many industries. The Parliamentary Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labour was able to state on April 23 that 
negotiations had already taken place in 26 industries, 
covering 3,000,000 workpeople. In twelve of these 
industries schemes were being drawn up, in five agree- 
ment as to the actual constitution had been reached, 
and in one case—the pottery industry—a National Joint 
Council had actually been set up.* Moreover, the 
Government itself has taken action with regard to an 
important section of its own employees. On May 14 an 
Admiralty circular was issued informing workmen of the 
Royal Dockyards and other naval establishments that the 
Board of Admiralty proposed to set up shop Committees 
and a yard Committee in each such establishment, the 
members on the workers’ side to be elected by ballot. No 
action has, however, yet been taken as regards the largest 
class of Government servants, the postal employees. It is, 
moreover, unfortunate that the Report should have confined 

* The constitution of the Council is given in full in an appendix to 
Past and Future by “Jason.” (Chatto and Windus.) 
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itself to the enunciation of principles without working out in 
more detail the method of their application. The practical 
test must always be the detailed application of a principle in 
concrete cases. Neither the constitution nor the functions 
nor the powers of these Committees have been considered in 
any detail by the Whitley Committee, and their recommen- 
dations must, for the moment, be considered rather in the 
light of pious aspirations than practical proposals. Progress 
is, therefore, not unnaturally slow. Meanwhile the 
Whitley Committee have issued further reports on Works 
Committees and on less well-organised industries, the latter 
recommending an extension in the powers and scope of the 
Trade Boards, in order to facilitate the application of the 
system to new industries and to accelerate the fixing of 
minimum rates when the Boards have been set up. A 
Government Bill on the lines proposed may shortly be 
expected. 

The food situation has undoubtedly been alleviated 
during the period under review. Rationing has been 
introduced for meat and butter or margarine and has worked 
with almost surprising smoothness. The food queues 
which were common in the winter months have disappeared, 
and the nation has accommodated itsclf more easily than 
was expected to the rations allowed. Lord Rhondda and 
his Under-Secretary, Mr. Clynes, and their able staff of 
administrators, have undoubtedly bettered anticipations 
and almost earned popularity by their handling of the 
problem. 

The same cannot be said about shipbuilding, which has 
been the source of a good deal of anxiety. A speech by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty early in March revealed a 
serious decline in the output of merchant shipping. His 
criticisms of masters and men produced counter-criticisms 
of the Government from both parties in the shipyards. 
As a result, Lord Pirrie was appointed Director of Ship- 
building Construction. Even before his appointment had 
had time to take effect, however, there had been an appreci- 
able improvement in the monthly output. 
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The Representation of the People Act has assumed its 
final shape by the rejection of Proportional Representation, 
an issue which had been left over after the passing of the 
Act. Proportional Representation will now apply to 
University constituencies alone. 

The chief legislative event of the period has, however, 
been the new Military Service Bill, under which, as a result 
of the German offensive, the military age was raised to 50 
and in certain specified cases to 55, and a large number of 
exemptions cancelled. The main proposals of the Bill met 
with little opposition so far as Great Britain was concerned, 
although some of its detailed arrangements, which were 
regarded as too arbitrary, were drastically amended in 
response to criticism. On the whole, however, Parliament 
accepted the decision of the Government, as being alone 
in a position to measure the relative value of different forms 
of contribution to the national effort. Moreover, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, the Minister of National Service, who 
piloted the measure through the House, has shown himself 
throughout to be thoroughly alive to the non-military 
equally with the military aspects of the question. The 
controversy over the Bill arose, therefore, not on its main 
provisions, but on its application to Ireland. Ireland had 
hitherto been exempt from the operation of the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Military Service Acts. Under the 
new circumstances that had now arisen, which involved 
making such large new demands on the people of Great 
Britain, the question arose again for consideration and the 
Government decided that it was impossible, both on the 
ground of constitutional principle and of justice to the 
people of Great Britain, to continue to exempt Ireland 
from the working of the compulsory system. On Tuesday, 
April 9, Mr. Lloyd George made a statement to that effect, 
adding that, in the absence of any machinery for enrolment, 
some weeks must elapse before the proposals could come 
into force and that, when the arrangements were complete, 


the Government would put the Act into operation by Order 
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in Council. A record of the subsequent course of events, 
together with a study of the issues involved, will be found 
elsewhere in this number. 

Two memorable speeches from members of the War 
Cabinet remain to be noted. On May 11 Mr. Barnes, the 
Labour member, when introducing delegates from American 
Trade Unions to a mass meeting at Kennington, said :— 


Labour was convinced that the United Kingdom Parliamert was 
now up against a difficulty that demanded the easement of its 
burdens and the handing over of much of its work to subordinate 
Parliaments. 

The work that lay before us, after the war, of social reconstruction 
was tremendous. Difficulties that had been great in the past would 
be immeasurably greater in the future, because of the better organi- 
sation of employer and employed, and we had to find the means ot 
getting these difficulties solved. To do that we must have not 
only a United Kingdom Parliament, but Parliaments in closer 
connexion with industrial problems than an Imperial Parliament 
could be. Therefore the problems of Ireland and of social and 
industrial reconstruction were allied. Ireland must have its 
Parliament, so must Scotland, so must Wales, and so must England. 
Ireland demanded its Parliament to satisfy a feeling of nationality. 
Labour demanded its Parliament in order to get a fuller and freer 
life. ‘That meant that Ireland would have to be dealt with as part 
of a federal scheme of devolution, much on the lines of the American 


States. 


Three days later Mr. Austen Chamberlain addressing 
the Women’s Unionist and Tariff Reform Association was 
pressing the same point. 


Do you think that it is possible . . . confronted, as we are, by 
an overwhelming rush of problems . . . for one Parliament to deal 
with all these questions for the whole of the United Kingdom, or 
even for Great Britain without Ireland, and at the same time to 
discharge its functions as the mother of all the Parliaments through- 
out the British Empire—the one real Imperial authority in the whole 
of this vast collection of States and Dependencies ? For my part, 
I am convinced that such a task is too great for any Parliament, 
and that unless we can find means, not merely to gratify the desire 
of Ireland for some kind of Legislature for itself, but to evolve 
Legislatures for other parts of the United Kingdom to undertake 
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large portions of those duties and functions which have hitherto 
been discharged by the Parliament at Westminster, the whole 
machine will break down from overwork. The work which it is 
necessary for us to do will not be done: questions in which large 
sections of our countrymen are interested will not be considered, 
and the whole Parliamentary system will be in danger of falling into 
contempt and being superseded by some revolutionary form of 
activity such as we have seen in other countries where Parliaments 
did not exist or did not possess the confidence of their countries. 

This is no longer an Irish problem only. Though it is first and 
foremost an Irish problem, it is an English, Welsh, and Scottish 
problem. 


Since this question was first mooted by Mr. Childers in 
1880 there have always been a handful of specialists who 
have urged that Provincial Devolution is necessary not 
merely or even primarily as a solvent of the Irish Problem, 
but as the only means of relieving the growing congestion 
at Westminster. How serious that congestion is can be 
seen by reference to an article on this question published 
in the issue of THz Rounp Tasie for December, 1911.* 
In Great Britain and especially in England there has been, 
and still is, a curious absence of public opinion on the 
subject. The truth is that the average Englishman is slow 
to make up his mind whether a proposal is feasible or 
necessary until it is reduced to a scheme, and the details 
are before him for discussion. The Ministry of Recon- 
struction has grown to considerable dimensions. A 
number of officials and committees at work there must be 
preparing numerous and far-reaching measures of reform 
which will have to be considered after the war. Mr. 
Barnes and Mr. Chamberlain unite in declaring that such 
measures are needed, but cannot be considered and disposed 
of by one Cabinet and Parliament for the British Isles. 
Surely it is pertinent to ask what the Ministry of Recon- 
struction which has all these measures in preparation has 
to tell us on the subject. Are Mr. Barnes and Mr. Cham- 


* Since republished in the Introduction to An Analysis of the System o 
Government throughout the British Empire, Macmillan, 1912. 
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berlain right or wrong in thinking that Provincial Devolution 
is the only remedy ? Andifthey are right has the Ministry 
of Reconstruction prepared a report on the subject and a 
scheme of Provincial Devolution for the public to consider ? 
If the Ministry has no report on the subject and no such 
scheme in readiness, then the sooner a strong Royal 
Commission is appointed to prepare one the better. Opinion 
on this vital subject cannot develop and come to a decision 
until the public have before them some definite and 
authoritative proposals to consider. And the public should 
be able to consider those proposals before the Cabinet 
commits itself to the outlines. 


London. May, 1918. 





CANADA 


I. Tue First Turee Montus oF Union GoverNMENT 


IME Union Government came into power on 

December 17, 1917, and the new Parliament assem- 
bled on March 18, 1918. For several reasons the inter- 
vening three months may be regarded as critical. A 
Coalition Government has been on trial for the second 
time in the history of the Dominion. During the fifty 
years since federation was effected by the first coalition a 
real fusion of Canadian parties has become no easier to 


accomplish. Partisanship in Canada has a vigour due 
possibly to the long absence of a real division between the 
parties in respect to policy. When Parliamentary debate 
descends to a mere contest between the “ins” and the 


“outs ” argument is replaced by invective and ideas by 


personalities. It is perhaps not unfair to say that in the 
absence of consistent party policy we have been content 
too often to leave our political affiliations to be settled by 
heredity, with the result that a fusion between liberal and 
conservative possesses some of the difficulty involved in 
the adjustment of a family feud. 

Union Government, however, is a fait accompli, and 
perhaps it is not too soon to say that the achievement 
marks the close of an epoch. For the first time in half a 
century two national parties are in conflict on a vital 
fundamental issue. It is refreshing to observe that the 
new House, honestly divided as it is between two opposing 
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and sincere types of opinion, possesses a better temper 
and is more constructive than the expiring assembly of 
last summer, in which the process of realignment was 
unconsciously being carried on. The new era has not 
been introduced without effort, and the work of consoli- 
dation is perhaps not complete. Insurgence on the one 
hand and suspicion on the other are not infrequently 
seen in the new Unionist Party. The Press, which now 
supports Union, is reluctant to abandon old party tactics. 
But the last three months have proved both the courage 
and sincerity of Union Government, and the statesman 
who brought it about may well be proud of having dis- 
cerned the possibility of uniting two historic factions for 
a great task, and of having shown the diplomacy and 
patience essential to such an end. 

The period through which we have just passed was 
crucial for another reason. The Union Government was 
put in power by a country wearied with the lassitude and 
confusion of the preceding year. Voluntarism in the army 
had become a spent force and the spontaneity of our effort 
from 1914 to 1916 was in danger of flagging. The country 
needed to find its “second wind.” It was the duty of 
Union Government to give the necessary lead ; to perform 
the infinitely difficult task of making up arrears. 

‘The country looked to the new Government for leader- 
ship, and the initial period was therefore critical because 
of the very breadth of the charter which the Government 
received. The approbation won in the election by the 
principle of Union was, of course, overwhelming ; but the 
implied mandate was embarrassing in its very insistence. 
The Government was returned with definite instructions 
to govern. Its friends and its enemies, from different 
motives, set before it a utopian ideal. On October 18 
the Prime Minister had given his new Cabinet an extensive 
programme. He pledged them to further taxation of war 
profits and private incomes, the reduction of Government 
expenditure, the grant of the franchise to women, the 
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improvement of means of transportation, better provision 
for the care of returned soldiers, reform of the civil service, 
the abolition of political patronage, and, above all, the 
vigorous prosecution of the war. The broadest interpre- 
tation was placed by the country on this statement of 
Unionist policy, and the programme, it may be said, was 
accepted by the electorate as the very minimum of what 
might be expected. 

Before 1914 we commonly thought of war as an affair of 
armies and navies, in which the private citizen could dis- 
charge his obligation by cheering. Now we have found 
that war tends to eliminate the private citizen, and to 
leave untouched no side of state organisation. Under 
its strain two weaknesses of our national life have been 
exposed—those of particularism in outlook and _ indi- 
vidualism in action. The first is, of course, an evil inherent 
in any federal system, and we know it to be a defect in the 
qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race. A glance at the map 
of Canada, however, will show to what extent geography 
alone is an obstacle to national solidarity. Union Govern- 
ment or any other Government pledged to vigorous 
action will discover that Canadian unity is only in process 
of attainment, a fact which in ordinary times speeches and 
books about the country have served to obscure. Under 
war conditions when the closest co-operation and greatest 
concentration of effort are demanded of the State we can 
see how laborious it is on a frontier three thousand miles 
long to weld into one effective whole a group of local 
communities divided one from the other by historical origin 
or race, or religion, or types of industry, or by varying 
degrees of social progress. It is significant that in such a 
vast country a daily newspaper can make an appeal only 
to its own locality. When it is asked why Canadians are 
often unable to think in terms of the British Commonwealth 
the answer is this: when Nova Scotians, British Colum- 
bians, and Ontarians, not to speak of the citizens of Quebec, 
can think readily in terms of the Dominion of Canada we 
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shall have made no little progress. National conscious- 
ness and solidarity are prerequisites of any imperial unity 
which is worth the having. 

The Union Government was faced on its formation with 
conflicting demands from different sections of the country. 
The first reassuring sign that the cause to which the nation 
as a whole was committed must have precedence was in 
the evident decision with which a Cabinet composed of 
protectionists from the East and free-traders from the 
West was prepared to postpone discussion of the tariff— 
the only question which had really agitated Canada for 
many years before the war—until a more propitious time. 
So much for an example of negative action. On the positive 
side the Government was confronted with urgent problems 
all of which to an unusual degree demanded national unity. 
Of these, second in importance only to the supply of 
fighting men was the task of stimulating agricultural pro- 
duction in order that Canada might discharge her obvious 
obligation as a victualling nation. In the prosecution of 
this undertaking it was necessary under our constitutional 
system to act through the Provinces. The Government 
therefore arranged Conferences with the Provincial agricul- 
tural authorities in which technical discussions were held 
on such questions as increased acreage, farm labour, trans- 
portation, tractors, while an important meeting of Pro- 
vincial Premiers and Ministers was convened largely for 
the purpose of discussing the broader aspects of the agri- 
cultural programme. There have been such conferences 
before in Ottawa but it is doubtful if the Provinces have 
ever been brought into touch with the Federal Government 
in such a workmanlike fashion. It is only by such a policy 
of conscientious co-operation that the difficulties bequeathed 
to us by geography and our constitutional system can be 
overcome; when this is the case the federal system of 
course becomes a powerful ally in the spontaneity of effort 
and healthy rivalry among the Provinces which it can 
stimulate. 
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The second traditional Canadian weakness—in a moderate 
form as healthy as the spirit of local independence—is our 
national quality of individualism. Perhaps for this geo- 
graphy is again partly responsible. At all events in more 
easy-going days the Canadian was apt to regard Government 
as something which had no right to invade private life. 
The Government meant “ Ottawa,” something very 
remote and unrelated to ourselves, where a body known 
as the Cabinet was in rather ineffective operation. What 
happened did not, however, very much matter, because we 
were very prosperous and there were few questions of state 
for the settlement of which the individual citizen felt his 
share of responsibility. That day has gone. Last summer 
the Military Service and the Income War Tax Acts taught 
us that the State could make a levy on both life and property. 
Since the election the Union Cabinet has been making it 
increasingly apparent that there is now a force which 
governs. Expressive of the new spirit is the scheme of 
National Registration by which every Canadian of both 
sexes over sixteen years of age will be required in a few 
weeks, under severe penalties for non-observance, to answer 
questions which will determine the manner in which he or 
she can best serve the State. There is to be no element of 
compulsion except in theactual collection of thisinformation, 
but that in itself is an impressive demonstration of the 
Government’s determination effectively to concentrate on 
the task before it the human power of the nation. 

The Regulations of the Canada Food Board—a newly 
constituted body superseding the office of Food Controller 
—have also recently brought home to the individual his 
true relation to the State. We have been slow to arrive 
at the stringent food regulations which have been in force 
for some time in European countries. In the first place, 
where food is seen on all hands in apparent plenty, public 
opinion until educated to the point of grasping their 
necessity is loth to accept drastic measures for restriction 
in its consumption. Secondly, a misconception as to the 
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functions of the Food Controller deprived that official of 
the necessary public sympathy until it was discovered that 
his purpose was not to reduce the cost of living but to 
save food. Now that the public is better informed on 
this point the Government has been able to establish general 
acquiescence in its effort to restrict the consumption of 
exportable foodstuffs and to prevent waste, with the result 
that to this end adequate regulations have now been issued. 

There has been no effort to place Canada on a ration 
system simply because such a plan would be impossible of 
enforcement in a sparsely settled country in which certain 
sections are without adequate means of distribution. 
Again, to fix the prices of commodities unless the entire 
process of their manufacture is under state control is 
thought certain only to check production. A system by 
which wholesale and retail dealers in comestibles are being 
placed under licence by the Food Board is expected to 
achieve the necessary results. 

In the interest of economy in foodstuffs the Union 
Government has finally accomplished the suppression of 
the trade in intoxicating liquor throughout the country. 
In all the Provinces—save one—the sale of liquor has for 
some time been prohibited. The restricted manufacture 
of and inter-provincial trade in liquor, however, were 
permitted by Federal law until a final order-in-council was 
passed in March supplementing the provincial legislation 
and in effect making the Dominion, with the exception of 
the Yukon Territory, virtually “dry” from May 1, 1919, 
when the prohibition statute of Quebec comes into force. 
National prohibition has been brought about technically as 
a war measure, but it is unlikely that the inevitable move- 
ment of reaction after the war will be strong enough to 
lead to a relaxation of the existing laws. 

Two important conferences were called during February 
by the War Committee of the Cabinet ; one with Labour 
leaders and the other with representative women from all 
the Provinces. The two gatherings were not related ; 
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the former was arranged for the purpose of discussing the 
industrial questions with practical working men, and the 
latter to consider with the women the many forms of their 
war work. ‘The conferences have, however, something in 
common. Neither the women of Canada nor Canadian 
Labour areas yet effectively organised on national lines, and 
neither class has hitherto come into close relations with 
the Government. On previous occasions Labour deputa- 
tions on various subjects have been heard by the Dominion 
Cabinet, but never before had the Government summoned 
of its own accord a large group of Labour leaders to discuss 
policy with them, nor had women ever been called into closer 
co-operation. Now the Canadian Cabinet includes for 
the first time a member who is himself a labouring man. 
On the important new war bodies Labour is fairly repre- 
sented. ‘The first woman to be appointed to a Dominion 
Government Board has received a place on the body 
which is to administer the National Registration scheme. 
The Union Cabinet, in fact, has met the aspirations of 
Labour and of women more than half way, and, it would 
seem, has in a sense undertaken their political education. 

An important piece of new machinery has developed 
out of war conditions—the Canadian War Mission at 
Washington. In time of peace we have felt the need of a 
Canadian representative at the American capital. Techni- 
cally the British Embassy is there to serve Canadian as well 
as British interests, but in practice its personnel is neces- 
sarily out of touch with affairs in the Dominion. For 
Canada to use this avenue of approach to the United 
States Government often causes delay, and this, of course, 
in time of war is a serious matter. The Canadian War 
Mission has been erected primarily to deal with questions 
of war trade, many of them in the form of triangular 
problems affecting Canada, the United States and our 
European allies. It was established with the full consent 
of the British Government. Inasmuch as the appoint- 
ment of an accredited representative of the Dominion 
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at a foreign capital, however, is beyond our powers as a 
State within the Empire, the instrument giving the Mission 
its authority is careful to save the situation by empowering 
the Chairman “to represent the Cabinet and the heads 
of the various Departments ” at Ottawa and to conduct 
negotiations “ with the heads of the Departments or other 
administrative branches, committees or commissions or 
other officials of the Government of the United States.” 
The Chairman, therefore, is not officially regarded as 
representing his own Government, nor, technically, is he 
permitted to treat with the Government of a foreign State. 
It remains to be seen whether the Canadian War Mission 
at Washington will develop after the war into a permanent 
High Commissionership. The institution might well prove 
of lasting value. The experiment would seem, at least, 
to resemble closely those measures in British constitutional 
history in which common sense has proved more con- 
structive than mere logic and precedent. 

As has been said above, the War Mission was formed 
largely for the purpose of giving adequate representation 
in Washington to Canada in the settlement of the many 
trade problems which are constantly arising. The Cana- 
dian side of this subject has been put in the hands of a 
body known as the War Trade Board, recently established 
at Ottawa by order-in-council and given wide powers in 
such matters as the regulation of imports and exports, dis- 
crimination between essential and other industries, direction 
of priority in the distribution of fuel and raw materials. 
The economic relation of the Dominion to the United States 
is so important under abnormal conditions that the estab- 
lishment of the Board has come none too soon. 

The most radical trade regulations which have yet been 
issued in Canada are those governing the packing industry. 
These permit a maximum of eleven per cent. profits on 
capital, but in the narrow definition placed on “ capital ” 
and in the fact that in any given year only two per cent. 
of the gross value of sales can be retained the regulations 
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are rather more severe than those in force in the United 
States. Under earlier war conditions the profits of the 
packing houses were large, but the wisdom of these regula- 
tions is questioned by many. An adverse balance of trade 
renders doubtful any action which might check the expan- 
sion of business. ‘The regulations, however, can probably 
be regarded as in some measure experimental. 

A reference should be made to the Union Government’s 
battle with political patronage. The Prime Minister 
promised in October that appointments to the outside 
Civil Service would be placed on a competitive basis like 
those in the Inside Service. An order-in-council was 
issued in February pointing out that such a reform must 
wait for embodiment in an Act of Parliament, but in the 
meantime an effort was made to get clear of the grosser 
abuses of the patronage system by extending as far as pos- 
sible the operation of the Civil Service Commission—a 
body which for some time has efficiently controlled appoint- 
ments to the Inside Service. The long-promised Civil 
Service Act has just been introduced granting a full measure 
of reform. It will, however, take more than Acts of 
Parliament to kill patronage ; we have long been given to 
the practice of considering the qualification of an appointee 
as of secondary importance to his personal interests, and 
in this the importunate constituent has sinned as greatly 
as has lnis too-accommodating Member. But corrective 
legislation will at least have an educative effect on both. 

Related to the suppression of patronage in appointments 
is an order recently passed by which the functions of the 
War Purchasing Commission are extended to cover nearly 
all purchases made by Government departments. The 
Commission was established in 1915 to check abuses in 
war contracts. The recent order, through the wide exten- 
sion of the Commission’s powers, places the whole matter 
of Government contracts on a just and workmanlike basis. 

In the many orders-in-council which have been passed in 
the last three months the Government has rightly placed 
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a liberal construction on the powers conferred by the 
War Measures Act, 1914. We may speculate as to how 
many of these “ war measures ” will survive the emergency 
which called them into existence. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that the scope of State action in Canada has been 
permanently widened, and that we shall not recede from 
the higher standard of administrative efficiency which 
the Union Government has already set. 


II. QueBEc AND THE Drart 


OR three weeks Parliament has been sitting, and 

apparently there is substantial cohesion among Union- 
ists in the Cabinet and in the House of Commons. The 
Unionist majority, which was 45 before the votes of soldiers 
in the United States, Great Britain, France and elsewhere 
were counted, is now 70. Approximately 93 per cent. of 
the votes of soldiers were polled for the coalition and for 
conscription. In Prince Edward Island, where the civilian 
vote gave all four seats to the Opposition, two have been 
transferred to the Government by the ballots of soldiers. 
In Nova Scotia, where the Opposition had a majority, all 
but four of the sixteen seats have been taken by the Govern- 
ment, in Ontario eight, and in the four Western Provinces 
two constituencies are represented by supporters of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier. ‘Thus between the Ottawa River and the 
Pacific only ten seats are held by the Opposition. The 
Government had a popular majority of 362,008 over the 
official Opposition, and of 264,216 over Liberal, Labour 
and Independent candidates. The total civilian vote for 
the Government was 841,499, and for the Opposition 
683,662. Over 46,000 civilian votes were cast for Labour 
candidates, and over 15,000 for candidates who disclaimed 
connection with any party. The total military vote for 
the Government was 206,626, and for all other candidates 
15,016. The vote for Labour candidates does not fairly 
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express the strength of organised labour in the industrial 
communities. So strong was the feeling for conscription 
that many Labour Unionists voted for the Government 
who in an ordinary political election would have supported 
the official nominees of Labour. The Government, how- 
ever, is showing a disposition to co-operate with the 
Labour leaders. While there are only two representatives 
of Labour in the House of Commons, Hon. Gideon 
Robertson of the Senate has been admitted to the Cabinet 
and a seat in the Commons will be found for an Under- 
Secretary of Labour. 

Thus far the session has been uneventful, save for debates 
on the riots in Quebec and the distribution of Imperial 
honours. The trouble at the ancient capital began with 
an attack upon three officials engaged in enforcing the 
Draft. A young man named Mercier who had been ex- 
empted was found in a pool-room without his certificate. 
Reluctant to accept his explanation, the officials put him 
under arrest. A mob collected, pursued the officials, and 
dragged them out of the police station in which they had 
sought refuge. ‘The station was wrecked and one of the 
officials badly injured. On successive nights there was 
rioting in the streets, and property to the value of $150,000 
was destroyed. The City police were helpless or passive. 
Mr. Lavigueur, Mayor of Quebec, is a Liberal member of 
the House. of Commons, who strongly opposed conscrip- 
tion in his campaign for election. He claims that public 
feeling was so inflamed by the arrogant and provocative 
behaviour of officers engaged in enforcing the Military 
Service Act that rioting became almost inevitable. In 
any event mobs on successive nights practically took posses- 
sion of portions of the city, broke into hardware shops, 
armed themselves, and from roofs and lanes and from 
behind snowbanks fired upon the troops who had been 
called out to reinforce the police. It seems to be agreed 
that the troops bore insult and attack with patience and 
steadiness until there was no alternative but to drive the 
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mobs from the streets. A machine gun was brought into 
action, with the result that four civilians were killed and 
45 wounded. Among the soldiers eleven were wounded 
by the guns, revolvers and missiles of the mob, but none 
fatally. Many arrests of rioters followed, but most of 
these were released by Mr. Justice Langelier without 
objection by the military authorities. Seven suspected to 
be ringleaders are held for trial, and energetic measures are 
being taken to get at the sources of the outbreak. 

The chief French newspapers protest against the use of 
troops from Ontario and the English Provinces, but the 
answer of the authorities is that reinforcements were 
necessary, that the few French-Canadian soldiers at 
Quebec could not command the situation, and that there 
was no alternative but to go outside the Province. It is 
freely acknowledged that the French-Canadian soldiers 
were as faithful and resolute in dealing with the mobs as 
those from elsewhere. It is also alleged by French- 
Canadian newspapers that greater harshness has been 
displayed in enforcing the Military Service Act in Quebec 
than in the other Provinces. The truth is that in Toronto 
the very same measures have been applied as in Quebec. 
In Ontario, as in the French Province, enforcing officers 
have entered factories and places of amusement, and have 
even disturbed social dinners in pursuit of deserters. No 
doubt there is an impression in Quebec that the Province 
has had exceptional treatment, but the facts do not support 
the suspicion. There is unquestionably a general and 
formidable feeling in Quebec against conscription, and it 
is therefore difficult to secure tribunals or enforcing 
officers to put the law into effect. 

The debate in Parliament was precipitated by Colonel 
Currie, who commanded the 48th Highlanders at Ypres. 
He was strongly supported by a group of Conservative 
members from Ontario. Colonel Currie argued that 
the Draft was being feebly enforced in Quebec, that 
under the law only 5,000 men had been secured in the 
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Province, and that of these 3,500 were English-speaking. 
He urged, too, that Mr. Bourassa, the French Nationalist 
leader, should be interned and his newspaper, Le Devoir, 
suppressed. This demand, it must be said, is generally 
supported by the Press of the English Provinces, which has 
not been convinced that adequate energy has been displayed 
in applying the Draft in Quebec. The country, however, 
is impressed by the Prime Minister’s explanation and 
defence. He pointed out that exemptions were granted so 
freely in Quebec that thousands of appeals became necessary. 
This involved delay, but 30,000 of these appeals would 
soon be heard and those improperly exempted would be 
put into uniform. He declared that during the last six 
months 47,000 troops had been sent oversea, and insisted 
that the Act would be enforced fairly and uniformly in all 
the Provinces. For the future also the Government had 
taken power by order in council to designate areas where 
the military may supersede the civil authority, and in such 
areas disturbers would be tried by court-martial. Further- 
more, those engaging in riots or resisting the law would 
immediately become subject to draft. A feature of the 
debate was a measured and moderate statement by Sir Sam 
Hughes in which he described the persistent efforts which 
he had made to form oversea regiments in Quebec and the 
character of the influences by which he was baulked and 
defeated. He placed the responsibility chiefly upon 
expatriated ecclesiastics from old France, animated by 
vengeful hostility to political leaders in the French Republic 
and acting in collusion with German agents in the United 
States. Sir Wilfrid Laurier hinted at a secret organisation 
operating in Quebec of which he as yet had no complete 
knowledge. He was convinced, however, that the instru- 
ments chosen by the Government to enforce the Draft 
could not be acquitted of responsibility for the rioting and 
were unfitted for such delicate and responsible duties. 
Of one of these he said that he was as well known in Quebec 
as Barabbas was in Jerusalem. He said that he had opposed 
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conscription for Canada because he had common sense, 
but since the law had been enacted it must be enforced. 
In this he was as unequivocal as Sir Robert Borden, and 
he was as unequivocal, too, in declaring his devotion to 
the cause of the Allies, and his desire ever since the war 
began that Canada should put its utmost strength into the 
conflict. The general feeling throughout the country is 
that the Government was strengthened by the debate, but 
at any time Parliament may become unmanageable if 
efforts to enforce the Draft in Quebec are relaxed. 

Before the rioting there seemed to be a distinct lessening 
of tension between Quebec and the English Provinces. 
A resolution submitted to the Quebec Legislature was 
debated with such reserve and dignity that the best effect 
was produced throughout the country. The speech of 
Sir Lomer Gouin, Provincial Premier, was singularly 
prudent and conciliatory. It is true that he laid the chief 
responsibility for any existing friction upon the other 
Provinces and was resolute in defence of the claims and 
interests of his own people. But that was to be expected. 
In what he said, however, there was no flavour of provoca- 
tion. He proclaimed complete loyalty to the constitution, 
but demanded for Quebec its rightful place and authority 
within the Confederation. Whatever may be said of Sir 
Lomer Gouin’s attitude towards conscription or his devotion 
to the interests of his compatriots, he commands the respect 
of English-speaking people alike for his personal qualities 
and the strength, wisdom and capacity which he displays 
in administering the affairs of his own Province. 


II]. Tirtes rn CANADA 


HE debate on honours arose over a resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. W. F. Nickle, member for Kingston, 
against granting further hereditary titles in Canada. As 
was expected, Parliament was overwhelmingly in favour of 
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the resolution. There are few hereditary titles in Canada 
and even knighthoods are not common. But there has 
always been a feeling against these distinctions as unde- 
mocratic and not indigenous to this country. They are 
objectionable to all those who quarrel with “ Imperialism,” 
and even to many sound Imperialists. Not a few of those 
who hold titles profess to have accepted the distinction 
with reluctance and to be indifferent as to whether Parlia- 
ment approves or condemns. There is, however, very little 
sympathy with those who would have it understood that 
they submitted to Imperial pressure. There has been little 
title-hunting in the Dominion; nor have many men been 
coerced into baronetcies and knighthoods. That there has 
been any general purchase of decorations is beyond belief. 
A few persons may have sought eagerly, and even been 
willing to offer a consideration, but assuredly they have not 
been numerous. We have no House of Lords, nor does a 
title give any social precedence in Canada. Precedence 
belongs to Lieutenant-Governors, judges, military officers, 
members of the Senate and House of Commons, and mem- 
bers of the Legislatures. But for the time and probably 
for all time Parliament has expressed the feeling of Canada 
towards hereditary titles, and it is certain that in the future 
even knighthoods will not be freely distributed. 

A number of causes explain the immediate temper 
of Parliament. (1) A baronetcy conferred upon a subject 
who has been under continuous newspaper attack as 
drawing excessive profits from the business in which he 
is engaged. His profits have not been greater than those 
of many other manufacturers and traders, while his public 
services have been invaluable. But for various reasons he 
was singled out for attack and the critics were fortified by 
his acceptance of an hereditary title. (2) The intimation 
that two or three hundred decorations under the new Order 
of the British Empire were to be distributed throughout 
Canada. (3) The accentuation of democracy by service and 
sacrifice in the great war. ‘There is the further reason that 
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differences of opinion about the merits and services of 
those selected for titular distinction are inevitable, and 
when so few are chosen many will criticise the choice. 
Moreover, the feeling against titles in the Western Pro- 
vinces is stronger than in older Canada and the West is 
influential in the new Parliament. During the debate Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier hinted that history would reveal why he 
accepted a title. Another speaker suggested that Sir 
Wilfrid succumbed to direct pressure by Queen Victoria. 
In any event, the Liberal leader expressed complete sym- 
pathy with Mr. Nickle’s motion, and scouted all titles, 
small and great. He offered to put his own in the market- 
place and make a bonfire of it, and invited his fellow knights 
to do likewise. Sir Robert Borden produced an order in 
council adopted by the Government on March gth for 
submission to the Imperial authorities requiring that no 
honour or titular distinction, save in recognition of military 
service during the war, should be conferred upon a British 
subject resident in Canada except upon the advice of the 
Prime Minister of Canada, and that hereafter no hereditary 
title should be conferred upon a British subject resident 
in Canada. To this decision of the Canadian Government 
the Imperial authorities will be asked to agree. The 
Prime Minister does not anticipate that assent will be 
withheld. 

It was revealed during the debate that in 1902 the Laurier 
Government addressed a memorandum to the Imperial 
authorities urging that titles should be granted in Canada 
only upon the advice of the Canadian Government. But 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in reply, conceded that over 
honours for services of a political or administrative character 
in Canada the Canadian Government should have complete 
authority, but he suggested that for those “ whose purely 
Imperial, political or municipal services or public services of 
a charitable, literary, or scientific character are held to 
merit recognition ” it should be enough for the Governor- 
General to submit his recommendations to the Canadian 
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Prime Minister and forward such observations as he might 
have to offer to the Colonial Secretary. The request, 
which was made in 1902, the Borden Government now 
renews. Unquestionably the feeling of Canada is that 
hereditary titles should not be conferred upon Canadians 
resident in the country, and that other titles, if granted at 
all, should be granted only upon the advice of the Prime 
Minister of Canada. 


Canada. April, 1918. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue Szeconp Rejection oF Conscription 


O understand the position in Australian public affairs 
to-day it is necessary to look back over a considerable 
stretch of events. The student will find Tue Rounp Taste 
article in No. 26 (March, 1917) on the first Conscription 
Referendum helpful in estimating the present situation. 
The first Referendum was possibly almost inevitable in 
the political circumstances which gave rise to it. The 
divergence between the political parties in Australia was so 
great, their class-antagonism so pronounced, and the Labour 
machine was so exclusively adapted to serve the interests of 
Labour only that the formation of a truly national Govern- 
ment was practically impossible. Further, the Labour 
party—then in power—was by no means at one with itself 
on questions of fundamental importance, such as patriotic 
duty and Australia’s national obligations in the war. A 
deep rift was widening between the older school of Labour 
leaders, who had raised the Labour movement to its 
remarkable pitch of success in Australia, and the newer 
school of industrial extremists, who were gradually cap- 
turing the Labour leagues and getting control of the party 
political machine. Mr. Andrew Fisher, of “ last man and 
last shilling ” fame, had handed over the reins of govern- 
ment to his former second-in-command, Mr. W. M. 
Hughes, the last hope of the older school; and the new 
Prime Minister, after delivering his soul, with characteristic 
vigour, upon the wrecking tactics of the extreme section 
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of Labour, had followed Mr. Fisher to England. He went 


there to transact very important national business, relating 
to the sale and transportation of Australia’s products and 
the financing of war measures, but also, no doubt, to fortify 
himself by accurate information and personal knowledge for 
the war policy he had to carry through in Australia against 
strong and bitter opposition within his own party. 

Returning full of zeal for the principle of universal ser- 
vice, the Prime Minister found himself faced with the most 
stubborn obstacles in his Cabinet and in the Parliamentary 
party—especially in the Senate. The Referendum proposal 
(1916) was the utmost to which he could screw up the party, 
after the most strenuous efforts. The alternative—a 
direct appeal to the country—was blocked by the constitu- 
tional difficulties of obtaining a double dissolution, which 
was absolutely essential because of the strongly adverse 
attitude of the Senate to the Prime Minister’s proposals. 
In a matter of such great national urgency it would, per- 
haps, have been too much to expect a political leader to see 
that the longer, constitutional process would prove in fact 
much shorter and more effective than the apparently swift 
and sudden method of a quite unconstitutional Referendum 
(technically described as “ extra-constitutional”). And 
this first Referendum might indeed have given Australia an 
effective war policy had it not been for the series of blunders 
in the campaign (see Rounp TaBze article referred to above). 
On October 28, 1916, Australia came within an ace of 
giving the most striking vindication of democracy—by 
making, as a democratic nation, that supreme sacrifice 
which has ennobled so many individual lives in these years 
of war. It may justly be claimed that she would have done 
so under wiser leadership ; but, then, the raising up of 
strong and wise leaders is just the kind of vindication that 
our Australian type of “advanced democracy” seems 
chiefly to need. 

The main positive effect of the first Referendum cam- 
paign was the split in the Labour party which gave the 
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Prime Minister the independence he so courageously 
asserted at that time, and left him with a remnant of the 
party—which assumed the name “ National Labour ” 
though it had, in fact, only a fraction of the organised 
Labour of Australia behind it. This merely served to 
keep Mr. Hughes in power for the time being, by favour of 
the Liberal Party, which gave ungrudging support so long 
as the business was confined to the prosecution of war 
measures. 

The position was one of extremely unstable equilibrium, 
which was bound to be upset by the first wind of circum- 
stance. Just when the life of Parliament was nearing an 
end the invitation from the British Government to Australia 
to take part in the Imperial Conference was received. A 
National Labour and Liberal coalition was formed after 
some delay and a good deal of bargaining, with the object 
of obtaining a postponement of the General Election until 
after the Conference, so that such a deputation might be 
sent to it as would represent at least the majority of the 
Australian people. This object was defeated by the 
“ Official Labour” majority in the Senate, which thus 
forced the General Election upon the country; and the 
Coalition Government took the momentous step of fore- 
going all representation at the Conference. 

The General Election of May, 1917, has proved to be 
the turning-point of Australia’s fate. The Coalition 
Government went to the polls on a “ win the war” cry, 
but without a policy adequate to that ambitious phrase. 
Practically the whole body of “ win-the-war ” politicians 
had been supporters of the conscription proposals of the 
first Referendum, and neither then nor since has the party 
been able to put forward any effective substitute for that 
policy. Yet the party decided to put conscription definitely 
on one side, as having been made impossible, at any rate for 
the time being, by the Referendum decision and the 
exceedingly useful political designation, “ Win-the-War,” 
came simply to mean that the Government would_un- 
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doubtedly keep things going as well as it possibly could 
under an absolutely stultifying restriction. 

* One leading politician (Sir William Irvine) stood out for 
the more heroic course, and maintained his independent 
right to advocate compulsory service as the only effective 
means*for the winning of the war. The other leaders and 
practically all the rest of the Coalition party sacrificed their 
personal convictions to the decision which the people had 
given, and to what they conceived to be the political interests 
of the party. It was not possible, however, merely to put 
the conscription issue aside as an irrelevant issue: the 
Coalition had either to go to the polls with conscription 
explicitly in its programme—in which case the election 
would, of course, have been fought upon that issue—or it 
had as definitely to exclude conscription from the pro- 
gramme upon which it asked for election. Its opponents, 
knowing the conviction of the Win-the-War candidates, 
naturally took good care to exact specific declarations on 
this specific issue, and most of the candidates pledged them- 


selves definitely on the point. The representative pledge 
is that given by the Prime Minister as follows :— 


The Government will not enforce or attempt to enforce conscrip- 
tion, either by regulation or statute, during the life of the forthcoming 
Parliament. If, however, national safety demands it, the question 
will again be referred to the people. That is the policy of the Gov- 
ernment on this question. (Bendigo, March 27.) 


In his numerous election speeches he gave the same 
promise again and again in characteristically vehement 
and picturesque forms. Moreover, he himself and most 
of his followers made it perfectly clear that they meant 
by the contingent reference to the people not another 
election, but another Referendum. 

The present most deplorable humiliation of Australia 
is a direct consequence of the fundamental insincerity of 
a “ win-the-war policy ” which did not demand power to 
put into effect the one method by which the party believed 
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that such a policy could be made effective. The sweeping 
victory of the party at the polls made it certain that 
it could at least have put up a splendid fight for a free 
hand to carry on Australia’s part in the war; even had it 
lost, it could have done much more in opposition for the 
welfare of Australia than it has actually been able to do in 
office. This statement is made with the fullest apprecia- 
tion of all the strong arguments put forward as to the 
dangers of putting the industrial extremists of Labour 
into power during war time. Sound democratic theory 
and ordinary adherence to principle pointed one way ; 
but faith in principle yielded to fear of the consequences, 
and the moral advantage of position began definitely to 
shift to the other side. A bid was made for the votes of 
that section of the community which neither wants revo- 
lutionary internal changes nor cares much about Australia 
doing her part in the war; and the dead weight of this 
ignoble section of public opinion which ought to have 
been forced by a bold Government policy to make its 
choice between Official Labour without conscription and 
the Coalition with conscription—has made progress impos- 
sible ever since. 

A period of stagnation followed upon the establishment 
of the present Government in place if not in power. There 
has never been any question about the Coalition party’s 
will to prosecute war measures to the best of its ability ; 
but it could do little more than barely “ carry on,” hampered 
at every turn by embittered opponents and by the limita- 
tions it had accepted. The patriotism of the com- 
munity was semi-paralysed by the impotence of the 
Government. The demoralising processes of voluntary 
recruiting (in its secondary stages) went on, with all their 
futility of threadbare impassioned appeals, glorified circus 
tricks, vulgarising advertisements, and lamentable waste 
of energy, only redeemed by the untiring persistence of 
the Commonwealth Director of Recruiting and his able 
staff of workers. ‘There developed in those families which 
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had gladly done their duty and had in many cases suffered 
irreparable loss a deep-rooted feeling of bitterness towards 
those other families which refused to do their part; and 
both among the families which had made the sacrifice 
and among others as yet untried but equally willing, a 
strong aversion to supporting voluntarism further at the 
cost of the flower of the nation’s youth. 

The Government had gambled on one or other of two 
events: an early victory for the Allies or a disaster which 
would make it possible to raise the question of conscription 
again. Meanwhile its attitude had to be practically to 
“wait and see” which of these events would happen. 
Its opponents offered an anticipation of what would 
occur by affirming that the Prime Minister would seize 
the first opportunity to bring in conscription. By this 
means, when the grave emergency eventually did arise, 
they actually succeeded in discounting much of the Prime 
Minister’s passionate appeal to the nation. 

Sir William Irvine, after waiting long enough for the 
Government to formulate a strong policy, launched a 
special campaign of his own; and, though he stood 
politically alone and was looked upon with much disfavour 
by both political parties, he met with such success in several 
States that the Government was forced to listen to his 
voice. He strongly opposed the taking of another 
Referendum or conscription, believing that course to 
be contrary to the principles of responsible government 
as applied to such a question. He urged the Govern- 
ment to take full responsibility, to put a measure through 
Parliament giving it the power of compulsory enlistment, 
and then to go to the country on that issue. 

When the demoralisation of Russia’s armies reached a 
disastrous climax and the facts of the Italian defeat became 
known the Prime Minister stated that the time for action 
had come; and he hastened to forestall any counter- 
proposal by announcing that the Government had decided 
to take another Referendum. The speech with which he 
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opened the campaign (Bendigo, November 12) shows, on 
rereading, with what clearness he grasped the significance 
of the war situation; but he gave neither Parliament nor 
the people an opportunity to discuss the situation on its 
merits, so as to arrive at the best way for Australia to meet 
it. Apparently he expected the whole country to see the 
facts as he saw them, or at least to see them through his 
eyes, and hoped to carry it with him on a wave of anxiety 
and patriotic revival. He did not reckon with loss of 
confidence both in himself and in his Government ; 
and with a certain growing coldness to his impassioned 


appeals. The terms of the proposal for this “ Reinforce- 
ments Referendum ” were as follow : 


1. Voluntary enlistment is to continue. 

2. The number of reinforcements required is 7,000 per month. 

3. Compulsory reinforcements will be called up by ballot to the 
extent to which voluntary enlistment fails to supply this number. 

4. The ballot will be from among single men only, between the 
ages of 20 and 44 years (including widowers and divorcees without 
children dependent upon them). 

5. The following will be exempt : (a) Persons who are physically 
unfit for service ; (4) Judges of Federal and State courts, and police, 
special and stipendiary magistrates ; (c) Ministers of religion ; (d) 
Persons whose employment in any particular industry is declared 
by the prescribed authority to be necessary for the supply of food and 
material essential for the war ; (e) Persons whose religious belief does 
not allow them to bear arms; but this objection will only exempt 
them from combatant service ; (f) Persons, the calling up of whom 
for military service would, because of their domestic circumstances, 
cause undue hardship to those dependent upon them. 

6. The Government will prescribe the industries essential to the 
prosecution of the war and the national welfare of Australia, and a 
special tribunal will determine the amount of labour necessary for 
their effective operation. 

7. Where a family is or has been represented in the Australian 
Imperial Force by the father or a son, or by a brother, one eligible 
son, or brother (as the case may be), shall be exempt. 

8. Eligible males of families which now are or have been repre- 
sented at the front shall not be balloted for until after eligible males 
of families not so represented have been called up. 

g. All ballots shall be so conducted that families will contribute 
as nearly as practicable pro rata, and that in no case shall the sole 
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remaining eligible member of a family which is or has been so repre- 
sented be called up for service. Males under the age of 20 will be 
exempt, in addition to the one eligible male over that age. 

10. In determining the ro rata contribution regard shall be had 
to all members of the family who have joined the Australian Imperial 
Force, irrespective of age. 

11. Ballots will be taken by States, on the basis of the proportional 
number of eligible persons in each State. 

12. The tribunals for deciding exemptions will be constituted by 
magistrates specially appointed ; and an appeal will lie to a Supreme 
Court judge. 


The following were disqualified from voting : 


(a) Every naturalised British subject who was born in’a country 
which forms part of the territory of any country with which the 
British Empire is now at war, except a natural-born citizen of France, 
Italy, or Denmark, who arrived in Australia before the date upon 
which the territory in which he was born became part of Germany 
or Austria ; and (4) Every person whose father was born in an enemy 
country. 


The question put to the people was : 


Are you in favour of the proposal of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment for reinforcing the Australian Imperial Force oversea ? 


It was at first exceedingly doubtful whether the Govern- 
ment intended to accept full responsibility for its proposals 
and to stake its existence upon them. It was strongly 
urged to do so by those most in earnest about the pro- 
secution of the war, while, on the other hand, certain 
powerful newspapers—anxious at whatever cost of prin- 
ciple to keep the present Government in office—described 
any disposition in that direction as sheer quixotism. The 
point was apparently settled at a Cabinet meeting on the 
train journey to Bendigo on the day of the above-mentioned 
speech, and the decision arrived at was stated by the Prime 
minister in his peroration thus : 


We who were elected on a Win-the-War policy tell you plainly 
that the situation in Russia and Italy is such that without the power 
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to ensure reinforcements we cannot give effect to the policy which 
you approved with such enthusiasm last May. I tell you plainly that 
the Government must have this power. It cannot govern the 
country without it, and will not attempt to do so. 


This statement is to be specially noted in view of subse- 
quent developments. 

The Referendum campaign proved for a second time 
the folly of submitting such an issue to a direct vote of 
the people. It is true that the worst blunders of the 
previous campaign were not repeated, but others took 
their place. The Government agreed that no more than 
the usual military censorship should be exercised upon 
the Press ; but, as a matter of fact, one of the most telling 
features of the “ No” propaganda was the production (on 
platforms) of galley-proofs of matter censored on its way 
through the Labour printing press. The official substi- 
tute for censoring was to be drastic action against the 
publication of statements calculated to mislead the voter, 
but this again operated most adversely to the Govern- 
ment’s own case. It gave rise to a number of somewhat 
farcical legal proceedings in which the Government failed 
to secure a conviction. The Prime Minister conducted 
the campaign characteristically, with quite unnecessary 
bitterness, using the offensive epithets Disloyalist, Sinn 
Fein, I.W.W. indiscriminately against his opponents. His 
misdirected zeal reached a climax in Queensland, where he 
prohibited the publication of certain statements about 
military statistics by the Premier and the Treasurer of 
that State, and afterwards, when these statements were 
given publicity through the State Parliament in a special 
‘“‘ Hansard,” first had the copies of “ Hansard ” seized by 
the military authorities and then prosecuted the Premier 
of Queensland (by no means to the disadvantage of the 
latter) for having made the statements. Further, in 
connection with this episode and some rough treatment 
at the hands of a Queensland crowd, the Prime Minister 
instituted offhand a Commonwealth Police Force to 
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protect Federal interests where these might be in danger 
of suffering under the existing police systems of the States. 
It is not necessary to deny the seriousness of some of the 
matters attacked by the Prime Minister; the point to be 
observed is the recurrence in new forms of the bad tactiéal 
methods which marred his conduct of the first Referendum 
campaign. 

All the cross-currents of personal interests and preju- 
dices again revealed themselves. The feelings of women- 
voters especially, but also to a considerable extent of men, 
were worked upon by appeals to their now much fuller 
knowledge of the horrors of modern war. They were 
asked whether they would condemn any man to such 
horrors against his will; and to the question thus put, 
those at whom the appeal was specially directed—whether 
thinking of their own men or of others—had only one 
answer. Many alleged, as sufficient reason for voting 
“No,” advice received from their sons or brothers or 
husbands at the Front. 

Very active opposition was organised in several of the 
States by the authorities of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The new Archbishop of Melbourne, Dr. Mannix, formerly 
Coadjutor, was the head and front of this activity. He 
was specifically recognised by the Prime Minister as the 
leader of the “ No” forces, and he now takes credit for 
having turned Victoria at least from “Yes” to “ No.” 
The fact of his thinly veiled utterances and the complete 
failure of the Government to deal with them as seditious 
and treasonous have been a most sinister feature of the 
situation. He is an Irish Sinn Fein zealot, with a deep 
hatred of the British Commonwealth and especially of 
England. His deliberate policy, in which he has had dis- 
quieting success, is the inculcation of an Australian Sinn 
Fein attitude of mind among the more ignorant or gullible 
of the community, for whose support he angles with a 
certain crude demagogic cleverness. His method is cyni- 
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first, the Empire second,” but succeeds in making it quite 
clear that he actually means the Empire nowhere. Any 
references he makes to German militarism and German 
methods of warfare always carry the innuendo that Great 
Britain is nearly, if not quite, as bad. His most notorious 
phrase is “ a sordid trade war,” in description of the British 
cause. He pays lip-homage to the principle of voluntary 
enlistment—if only because the people of his Church have 
their representation of brave Irish blood in the A.I.F.— 
but he makes it perfectly plain that there is, in his view, 
no obligation on the part of any man to offer himself for 
service ; he hints that it is mere quixotic chivalry for any 
young Australian to go upon what loyal citizens regard as 
the path of supreme duty in these times. The reason why 
it is considered important to state his attitude at such 
considerable length is that the influences of which he is 
spokesman have in fact effectually succeeded in stopping 
the flow of Irish Roman Catholic recruits, and were largely 
responsible for the great “ No” majority in December. It 
is essential to add, however, that some of the most promi- 
nent and distinguished Roman Catholic citizens have come 
out unequivocably on the side of allegiance to the Allied cause. 

As in the first Referendum campaign, the most damaging 
opposition to the Government’s proposals was based upon 
criticism of the statistics adduced in support of these 
proposals, and of the number of men asked for per month. 
The Ministry had made no careful study of the figures 
they used, and even the tables produced by their military 
advisers would not bear close investigation and analysis. 
These facts were publicly demonstrated in the above- 
mentioned legal proceedings against the Queensland 
Premier during the campaign. To the mere politician 
it may be a small matter that Australia’s contribution to 
date was estimated at figures varying from 300,000 to 
400,000 men, according to the audience and the particular 
object in view; but it happened to be a point of supreme 
importance to serious voters endeavouring to answer 
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responsibly the question put to them by the Government. 
Again, the 16,500 per month—so desperately needed in 
1916 that twice that number was demanded for October 
of that year, and men rushed into camp to anticipate the 
country’s mandate—had given place to 7,000 in 1917, 
although the war-situation was stated to be so very grave. 
Might there not be something, after all, in the anti-con- 
scriptionist contention that the 4,000 per month actually 
obtained by voluntary enlistment in 1917 was sufficient to 
meet the need? No incontrovertible statistical evidence 
was forthcoming ; and not nearly enough was made of the 
fact that the 48,000 men obtained in 1917 had mostly 
come forward in the earlier part of the year. The clause 
to the effect that “in any month only the number actually 
required (if less than 7,000) will be called up or enlisted,” 
was Not given sufficient prominence; yet it involved the 
really fundamental principle that effective warfare cannot 
be carried on with a definite liability specified beforehand, 
and was at least one step back to the solid ground of 
responsible representative government. 

It is a disconcerting fact that the anti-conscriptionists, 
who did not succeed in producing a single argument of 
weight upon the principles involved (the arguments as to 
“freedom ” and “the sacredness of human life” were 
typically unreal in view of the Prussian menace staved off 
by conscript France, England, Italy, and America), should 
have won by so large a majority, even without the German 
vote. The final figures were: Yes, 1,015,159; No, 
1,181,747 ; majority for No, 166,588. 

The figures for the several States were :— 

Yes. 
New South Wales.... a 341,256 
Victoria cs v5 és 329,772 
Queensland .. es aa 132,771 
South Australia ei 86,663 
Western Australia .. - 84,116 


Tasmania... “ és 38,881 
Territories .. re ae 1,700 
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The honourable position of Western Australia cannot be 
passed by without a word of appreciation. 

The fact must not be overlooked that the overseas 
soldiers returned a small yes majority (Yes, 91,642; No, 
89,859 ; majority, 1,783), and when it is remembered that 
many of them voted No for reasons which, however mistaken 
we may consider them, command our respect and admira- 
tion, it becomes all the more tragically significant that the 
soldiers asked for adequate reinforcements and the stay-at- 
homes “ turned down ” their appeal. This makes Decem- 
ber 20, 1918, a black day indeed in the annals of Australia ; 
and though Labour leaders exulted over it and are insistent 
that “ the conscription issue is dead ” and must be buried 
out of sight and mind if there is to be any getting on with 
Australia’s business, it must remain the darkest blot upon 
our national character till somehow we shall expiate it in 
days to come. 


II. Tue Pourticat SEQquer 


HERE was, however, something even worse to come 

in the political sphere. Behind everything in the 
anti-conscription case was a fundamental distrust of the 
Government. Large numbers of Labour men, whose 
loyalty and patriotism cannot be questioned, affirmed that 
nothing would reconcile them to trusting this Government 
with the powers conferred by a compulsory system. They 
were convinced that their political opponents would use the 
powers of conscription in the interests of “the master- 
class ” and to the detriment of the worker. They believed, 
and stated, that the restrictions specified in the Referendum 
proposals were temporary expedients ; and, in particular, 
they warned the married men that their turn would surely 
come, not realising that thousands of clear-sighted, patriotic 
married men supported conscription in order that they 
might rightly know when their turn had come. They 
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ridiculed the assumption that the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues would keep their Referendum pledge and go out 
of office in the event of a“ No” majority; and the facts in 
connection with this most crucial test lend great force to 
the general distrust and suspicion which constitute the one 
valid excuse for the “ No” vote. These facts throw back 
upon the Government and its National Party the greater 
burden of responsibility for the present discredit of Australia 
in the eyes of the world, 

The Government was, according to vehement assevera- 
tions made during the Referendum campaign, to be out of 
office within twenty-four hours of an adverse result ; but 
in the actual event the decision was first delayed for as long 
as possible after the adverse result was seen to be beyond 
any possibility of doubt, and even then resolved itself into 
one in favour of a most lamentable process of political 
maneceuvring. Organs of the Press identified in interest 
with the Government began to canvass a variety of alterna- 
tives to the straight and narrow course of honesty. Gradu- 
ually it emerged that neither Government nor party meant 
to relinquish office if this could by any plausible means be 
avoided ; and their supporters began to persuade themselves 
—with just enough justification to make it certainly a sore 
temptation—that the paramount patriotic duty was to keep 
the Official Labour Party out of power. 

The Government, having first decided to refer the 
decision of its fate to the party—though, indeed, much was 
made throughout the affair of the fact that it was the 
Government and not the party which had brought about the 
whole situation—the Prime Minister, with his unenviable 
skill in handling political difficulties, succeeded in obtaining 
as the one tangible result of a first long meeting of the 
caucus, a vote of confidence in himself as leader of the party, 
“ carried by an overwhelming majority.” This effectively 
ensured that he would not be made the scapegoat. 

When the caucus resumed on the second day (January 4) 
there were perceptible signs of stiffening on the part of a 
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minority, partly, no doubt, due to pressure of public 
opinion applied in the interim. The proceedings at this 
second meeting, of which a good report appeared in the 
Press, are of special importance to this review of the posi- 
tion. The following resolution was first carried, again “ by 
an overwhelming majority ” :— 


That this party, in view of the recent declared attitude of the 
Official Labour Party on the vital questions of the conduct of war 
and peace, declares that in the interests of the country and the 
Empire it will not support any course of action that will hand the 
government of the country to the Official Labour Party. 


Sir William Irvine who, by implication, must have 
voted against this resolution, stated the case very plainly 
as it appeared to him. He described the Government’s 
Referendum pledge as “a clear, definite and welcome 
assertion of the principle of government responsibility,” 
and stated his conviction that “in an issue vital to the 
national honour and safety of the Commonwealth no other 
course was possible.” In his judgment the Government 
had said in effect to the electors, “‘ You must choose between 
our party with conscription and the Official Labour Party 
without conscription.” He said that he considered all 
members of the party to be bound in honour by the pledge, 
and that, therefore, no ministry could be formed from the 
Nationalist side of the House. He stated as the only two 
possible alternatives; ‘‘ Either the government must be 
handed over to Mr. Tudor’s party (Official Labour), or 
the National Party in Parliament must take full respon- 
sibility for its policy, even if that should necessitate an 
appeal to the constituencies.” In the end he moved a 
motion to that effect, but “ received little support.” 

The caucus had by this stage arrived at the view that the 
Government was acting unfairly in attempting to fasten on 
to the party full responsibility for the pledge, seeing that 
the party had in fact neither been consulted as to the 
taking of the Referendum nor as to the giving of the 
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Referendum pledge; and the following resolution was 
passed ; 


That the mater be left in the hands of the Government to 
take whatever steps it deems advisable with a view to giving honours 
able effect to the pledge given by it to the people of Australia. 
(Carried with seven dissentients.) 


Sir William Irvine was not slow to point out a possible, 
or even a probable, conflict between this resolution and the 
previous one (defining the attitude of the Nationalists to 
the Official Labour Party). His view was that to give 
honourable effect to the Referendum pledge, a dissolution 
was practically necessary so as to give the Official Labour 
Party its opportunity to formulate a policy and see whether 
that policy actually had the support of a majority of the 
people. 

The next stage can be most succinctly stated in quota- 
tions from official statements emanating from Federal 
Government House : 


(January 8.) Mr. Hughes waited upon His Excellency the 
Governor-General this morning, and tendered his unconditional 
resignation as Prime Minister. At the request of His Excellency, 
Mr. Hughes will continue the administration pending the issue of a 
new commission. During the course of the day the Governor- 
General sent for and discussed the political situation with Mr. 
Tudor, Sir John Forrest, Mr. Cook, Mr. Watt, Mr. Higgs, Mr. 
Poynton, and Mr. Wise.” 

(January 11.) ‘On January 8 the Prime Minister waited on the 
Governor-General and tendered to him his resignation. In doing 
so, Mr. Hughes offered no advice as to who should be asked to form 
an Administration. The Governor-General considered that it was 
his paramount duty—(a) To make provision for carrying on the 
business of the country in accordance with the principles of Parlia- 
mentary government; (b) to avoid a situation arising which must 
lead to a further appeal to the country within twelve months of an 
election resulting in the return of two Houses of similar political 
complexion, which are still working in unison. The Governor- 
General was also of the opinion that in granting a commission for the 
formation of a new Administration, his choice must be determined 
solely by the Parliamentary situation. Any other course would be 
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a departure from constitutional practice and an infringement of the 
rights of Parliament. In the absence of such Parliamentary indica- 
tions as are given by a defeat of the Government in Parliament, the 
Governor-General endeavoured to ascertain what the situation was 
by seeking information from representatives of all sections of the 
House with a view to determining where the majority lay, and what 
prospects there were of forming an alternative Government. 

As a result of these interviews, in which the knowledge and views 
of all those he consulted were most freely and generously placed at 
his service, the Governor-General was of opinion that the majority 
of the National party was likely to retain its cohesion, and that there- 
fore a Government having the promise of stability could only be 
formed from that section of the House. Investigations failed to 
elicit proof of sufficient strength in any other quarter. It also 
became clear to him that the leader in the National party who had 
the best prospect of securing unity among his followers, and of there- 
fore being able to form a Government having those elements of 
permanence so essential to the conduct of affairs during war, was 
the Right Honourable W. M. Hughes, whom the Governor-General 
therefore commissioned to form an Administration.” 


There are two points to be particularly noted in this 
latter memorandum: (i.) The fact that “ Mr. Hughes 


offered no advice,” taken in conjunction with the fact that 
*‘ the Governor-General sent for and discussed the situa- 
tion with ” half a dozen others. This point was much 
discussed at the time, and it was ridiculed in Parliament 
by the Opposition. The point is an important one, as 
bearing upon Mr. Hughes’s direct responsibility for what 
followed, and on his practical interpretation of the Refe- 
rendum pledge. But in the absence of knowledge which 
has not been revealed it cannot be discussed here. (i.) 
The other point to note is the astuteness with which 
the Prime Minister had succeeded in predetermining the 
Governor-General’s decision by means of the first two 
resolutions passed by the caucus of his party. This was 
the indirect way in which the Prime Minister became 
responsible for what transpired. 

The fact is that “honourable effect” could only be 
given to the Government’s pledge by Mr. Hughes himself 
interpreting the Referendum result as a defeat of the 
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Government upon the issue most vital to its policy, only 
to be redeemed by a constitutional appeal to the country 
upon that policy and that issue as one indivisible whole. 

In any case the final responsibility definitely rested 
with Mr. Hughes, In explaining the precise constitutional 
position, a correspondent, “ Lawyer,” of the Age news- 
paper stated : 


There is no doubt whatever that the Governor-General was right 
when he requested Mr. Hughes to form a Ministry. It is quite 
another question, however, as to whether Mr. Hughes was right in 
accepting the invitation to form a Ministry. 


It is an obstinate fact, against which all waves of excuse 
must break themselves in vain, that Mr. Hughes and all 
his Cabinet colleagues without exception returned to 
office after having explicitly stated that they must have the 
power of compulsion to ensure reinforcements, that they 
could not govern the country without it, and would not 
attempt to do so, Any attempt to excuse or justify must 


necessarily resolve itself into the veriest quibbling, 

When Parliament met in the middle of January, the 
Government was challenged by the following motion of 
No Confidence, moved by Mr. Tudor : 


That the House protests against: (a4) the repudiation of the 
pledges of the Prime Minister and of other Ministers ; () the poli- 
tical persecution of public men and other citizens and the press under 
the War Precautions Regulations during the recent referendum cam- 
paign ; (c) the deprivation of statutory electoral rights of Australian- 
born citizens by regulation behind the back of Parliament ; (d) the 
general administration of public affairs ; and wishes, etc. 


To have been effective this motion should have been 
confined to its clause (4). The fact that it was not indi- 
cates either unpardonable blundering on the part of the 
Opposition or else more political finessing—this time on 
the other side, to manoeuvre members of the coalition 
party into the position of voting against the prime charge (a). 
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This motion was, of course, lost on a division entirely on 
party lines. 

A whole article might well be written on the reasons 
which influence those who believe (as one writer has 
extremely expressed it) that “the entry of the extreme 
Labour Party into power at present would be a national 
disaster as tragic as the Bolshevik ascendancy in Russia.” 
But the proper venue for argument on this question is a 
public contest before the electorate. In a democratic 
system there is no alternative to the community itself 
deciding such questions ; any other course leads inevitably, 
as we in this country have had ample opportunity of realis- 
ing, to a last state much worse than the first. If the 
conviction of the Coalition was that the Official Labour 
Party must be kept out of power at whatever cost, there 
should certainly have been no pledge given at the Re- 
ferendum, or rather no Referendum should have been 
taken in 1917, since the pledge was in fact implicit, by all 
the principles of responsible government, in the taking of 
it. But once it was taken, the issue was of such supreme 
importance that the popular decision upon it should have 
brought into power a Government in consonance with the 
declared will of the people. That is what links the present 
position so closely with the last General Election, and 
makes it certain that only a General Election, contested 
upon basic convictions, could clear up the ugly situation. 

The people of Australia, by means of the two Referenda 
with an emasculated General Election sandwiched between, 
have succeeded so far in evading the necessity to accept 
the political consequences of their decisions upon the 
supreme issue, ‘The present Government has been driven 
to the repudiation of its pledges on the plea of necessity. 
The position of moral advantage has been quite gratuitously 
conceded to the Official Labour Party, which gives no 
promise whatsoever of being able to provide good govern- 
ment, especially in time of war. All this means a political 
outlook which is dark indeed. 
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But there is hope in the absolute dimensions of the 
“Yes ” vote, which would in itself be a thing to be proud 
of, if so much did not depend on the fact that, however 
large, it is still only a minority. This million of voters is 
the raw material of a real Australian Win-the-War party. 
It is practically compact upon the war issue, while the 
‘No ” voters include many who really belong to its ranks. 
The problem—and there is no use in shutting one’s eyes 
to its desperate difficulty—is how this great body of “ Yes ” 
opinion is to find for itself adequate representation and 
effective practical expression. And the problem is not 
only desperately difficult ; it is also desperately urgent. 


III. Avustrraria’s ContTriBUTION TO THE VAR 


HE relation of this sorry story of political failure at 

this stage of the world crisis is a painful duty. De- 
mocracy rejects the tutelage of an autocrat or a class which 
may sometimes be efficient and even occasionally benevo- 
lent. Its method is to place on every citizen his share of 
the responsibility for the actions of the community, and 
it must therefore bring every section face to face with 
reality. It relies on their beating out together the means 
of co-operation and co-ordination. It contemplates differ- 
ence of opinion, and that through such difference a more 
complete and satisfactory synthesis may be achieved. 
The process is a difficult one. It involves far greater calls 
on both citizenship and leadership and far heavier sacri- 
fices from all than a more autocratic form of government. 
It discards authority and learns by experience, some of its 
most effective lessons being its bitter failures. It would 
therefore be treacherous to the best interests of the 
Australian democracy if the discreditable nature of the 
situation into which it has thrown itself were concealed. 
But exaggeration, no less than concealment, would prevent 
the true lesson being drawn from the experience. The 
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enemies of the Entente can derive no satisfaction from the 
conduct of the British Dominions during the war. This 
has been marked by vnswerving loyalty and by unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the leadership of Great Britain. The 
responsibilities of the Empire in its fight for freedom have 
been willingly shouldered. There has been no whimper- 
ing at losses, no tendency to slacken when the position 
seemed unfavourable, no captious or jealous criticism of 
leaders. The quality of the military effort has been re- 
markable. There are no soldiers on any front who surpass 
the Dominion troops in physique and aggressive fighting 
power. Among the Dominion troops the Australians have 
held a most honourable place. New Zealand holds the 
record for the number of troops sent in proportion to 
population, but Australia is probably second, and it has 
maintained in the field more units than all the rest of the 
Dominions put together. Up to December 3Ist, 1917, 
310,000 men had been embarked from Australia. It 
should be remembered that, besides having five Divisions 
of all arms in France, Australia has the equivalent of a 
cavalry Division in Palestine. Apart from other miscel- 
laneous units on land it has a large air force and a naval 
contribution which includes a battleship and several 
cruisers and smaller ships. 

The military administration of these forces is strenuous 
and efficient. There is none of the slackness supposed to 
characterise democratic control and ideas of discipline are 
the reverse of those introduced by the Bolsheviks. This 
is proved by the fact that in proportion to the total number 
of troops who have been members of its armies, Australia 
maintains a greater number in the fighting-line than any 
other army, including that of Great Britain. This seems es- 
pecially creditable in view of the great difficulties involved 
in placing a soldier enlisted in Australia into the line in 
France. 

The total war expenditure of Australia will amount by 
June 3oth, 1918, to £248,000,000, of which {52,000,000 
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will represefit increased taxation, {48,000,000 loans in 
London, and £148,000,000 loans raised in Australia. In 
addition about £10,000,000 has been raised for patriotic 
and kindred funds connected with the war. 

After being about eight months on Gallipoli and two 
years in the line in Frahce the morale of the Australian 
troops is higher than ever it was. ‘Their efficiency a8 a 
fightitig force has secured for them the commendation of 
the military leaders of the Allies atid a high reputation 
with the Germans. The qualities of the “ Anzacs ”"— 
these new Elizabethans faring from the further ends of 
the new world to this Great Adventure in the old—are 
typical Australian qualities; ‘They are not the possessions 
solely of those at the front at present. A fresh Australian 
army would be animated by the same restless energy arid 
reckless courage. The spirit of keenness and determina- 
tioh which inspites the Australian force is characteristic 
of the whole Australian people. 

The failure has been a political one. In the heated 
atmosphere of party politics the finest passions mayrun to 
seed, and in Australia they have been drawn into a barren 
sectarian struggle and wasted. The machinery of demo- 
cracy has proved itself difficult to adjust to the needs of 
war. Every question has been affected by hostile feelings 
developed during a social conflict not unjustified in itself 
but not 48 momentous in its importance as the struggle 
against Germany. ‘Thus, though there is no party in 
Australia which is not hostile to Germany, and few who 
do not regard the winning of the war as the most important 
of all national tasks, Australia has failed to put its utmost 
weight into the sttuggle. This article shows that the 
blame lies equally on the two political parties. The Labour 
Party finds its refusal to entrust great powers to the 
Liberal Party justified because of the repudiation by 
the latter of its pledges; while that repudiation was 
provoked by the hostile attitude of the Labour Party 
towards every concrete project for the prosecution of the 
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war. The people as a whole are responsible for putting the 
conduct of affairs into the hands of men who were below 
the average level of the community and in whom they had 
little confidence. 

The political failure, however explicable, is crucial. It 
shows that our national instinct of self-preservation is 
dulled. It indicates the presence of the cardinal vice of 
popular government—a willingness for victory accom- 
panied by a hesitation to make the sacrifices individual and 
collective which are necessary to secure victory. It 
illustrates the peculiarly Australian fault of Irresponsi- 
bility. There is much in our history which will account 
for this irresponsibility. It is the fault of youth. Youth’s 
gloriotis virtues are displayed by the Australian fighting 
men at the fronts. ‘The Australians at home in the dullet 
routine of politics ingloriously display its failings. And 
this tendency has been encouraged by the defects in our 
systein of Imperial organisation. Australia has never been 
brought fate to face with the realities of her position ; and 
when the people have been asked to give a critical decision 
they have shown that they do not grasp the facts upon 
which their security depends. It is to be hoped that their 
present humiliating experience will teach them the truth. 
It is to be hoped also that outside Australia the lesson will 
be learned by those who concern themselves with the 
future organisation of the Empire, and that the Dominions 
will never again be lulled into security by receiving care- 
lessly the benefits of the Imperial power without sharing 
the responsibility for the way in which this power is used 
or incurring to the full the sacrifices by which alone it may 
be maintained. 


Australia. March, 1918. 





NEW ZEALAND 


Tue German COoLonigs IN THE PAciFIc 


HE masterly exposition of war aims and peace terms 

which Mr. Lloyd George addressed to the Trades 
Unions’ delegates at Westminster was hailed in New 
Zealand as the most welcome of New Year messages. 
The Prime Minister’s candour and courage, his abjuration 
of the familiar prophecies of smooth things in favour of a 
clear summons to set the teeth and face the facts, had a 
stimulating and bracing effect for which we are all the 
better. New Zealand continues in the fourth year of the 
war to talk as bravely as ever about seeing it through, but she 
was thankful nevertheless for the help which such a message 
supplies in the faithful discharge of her task. But our 
second thoughts have been mainly concentrated on a 
single point which has had a stimulating effect of a less 
pleasant character, though perhaps at least equally whole- 
some. 

What is to be the future of Germany’s lost colonies in 
the Pacific? The question is one which was but little 
discussed in New Zealand during the first three years of 
the war because everybody took it for granted that only 
one conclusion was possible. Before the war the policy of 
Asiatic exclusion was perhaps the one public question 
of the first importance which commanded the substan- 
tially unanimous support of all parties, creeds, and classes. 
Since the beginning of the war, or, at any rate, since the 
war had proceeded far enough to enable the Germans to 
reveal their true character, their exclusion from the 
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Pacific has been approved with the same unanimity and 
an even greater intensity of feeling. There is, moreover, 
this distinction between the two cases—that with regard 
to the colour question even the least imaginative of us 
could see that the policy of a white Australasia, though a 
life-and-death matter for the democracies affected, was 
not only one which the Empire as a whole was not equally 
concerned to promote, but one which considerations arising 
out of the Japanese Alliance might make it very reluc- 
tant to sanction. Such reflexions may have inspired the 
more broad-minded of our people to moderate the 
peremptoriness of their demand for the exclusion of 
Asiatics, but there is no parallel in their attitude to the 
German peril. The peril of Australasia is regarded as 
the peril of the whole Pacific, and the peril of the whole 
Pacific is not considered to be distinguishable from that 
of the whole Empire. 

“As to our special interest in the matter there are no 
illusions. Though our remote position and the rapidity 
with which the Germans were hustled out of the Pacific 
have given us a complete immunity from the reign of 
terror which their submarines have established in European 
waters, the popular mind fully appreciates both the nature 
of the danger from which the British command of the sea 
has saved us and the indispensable condition of future 
exemption. It realises that there is nothing whatever at 
present to justify the assumption that there will be any. 
“change of heart” in Germany after the war. Re- 
stored to its old positions in the Pacific and 
profiting by past experience, German ambition would 
not strike again until it was really ready. From New 
Guinea, Samoa, and other points of vantage Germany 
would be provided with her cruisers, her submarines, and 
her air fleets to strike at our commerce and even to raid 
our coasts when the preparations for the second great 
Day were complete. The restoration of German territory 
in the Pacific would represent so far as we are concerned 
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a German victory. It would, therefore, from our point 
of view be an ignominious surrender of which, except 
under the pressure of defeat or of an indecisive result 
practically indistinguishable from defeat, we had assumed 
that Imperial statesmanship could not possibly be guilty. 

In his address to the Chambers of Commerce Conference 
on November 28, after referring to the attention paid to 
the matter by Sir Joseph Ward and himself when they 
were in England together, Mr. Massey said : 


We lost no opportunity of impressing this upon the people at 
the head of affairs in the British Government and the Imperial 
War Cabinet: That any proposal to give back the islands with 
which we are more concerned, Samoa and German New Guinea, 
and other islands formerly in German possession—I am not inter- 
fering with what has been done by the Japanese —would be very 
bitterly resented by the citizens of the British Empire in the South 
Pacific ; and in saying that I believe we have succeeded in impressing 
the British statesmen with our point of view. We are not thinking 
so much of the value of these islands—and undoubtedly these 
islands and New Guinea are of great value—but if Samoa were 
given back to Germany, what would happen? It would mean that 
Samoa would be the headquarters of a German fleet, and they would 
establish there a wireless station and a submarine base. It is just 
as well that the British Government has been told already that 
we are not going to have the Germans back in these islands in 
these seas if we can possibly help it, and if any opportunity is given 
to Germany to reoccupy these islands there is likely to be serious 
trouble among the people of these Dominions, and among the 
people of New Zealand particularly. 


The only objection taken to this statement was that at 
the crisis of the Empire’s struggle for life it would have 
been better to avoid the appearance of threatening to make 
trouble if we could not get all our own way at the Peace 
Conference. The meeting to which Mr. Massey’s speech 
was addressed indicated its appreciation of this point by 
the resolution which it passed on the subject. As sub- 
mitted the resolution ran : 


That the New Zealand Government be asked to stipulate when 
peace negotiations are in progress that as a basis of future security 
in the Pacific, German Samoa be retained as a British possession. 
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But the words “ endeavour to arrange ” were substitu ed 
for “stipulate,” before the resolution was adopted. It 
would certainly ill become us to attempt to dictate. It is 
only as a small part of the Empire that we have taken a 
share in the war. It is the Empire that must see the fight 
through and the Empire must settle the terms of peace. 
It must even be conceded that it was not New Zealand 
but the Empire that took Samoa. It is unfortunate that 
our representatives should sometimes seem to overlook 
the point, since it is one on which the Imperialists of the 
Mother Country may feel a delicacy about correcting 
them, while the Anti-Imperialists may find in it another 
argument against the one-sidedness of the existing system. 
As the Evening Post pointed out, when our delegates 
to the War Conference were arguing to British audiences 
that we were entitled to insist upon the retention of 
Samoa because we had taken it, New Zealand on her own 
account could no more have taken Samoa than she could 
have taken Heligoland. New Zealand supplied the neces- 
sary military force and supplied it with a creditable prompti- 
tude, but she required the help of Australian warships to 
escort it across 1,500 miles of ocean, and even so, the 
joint enterprise would have been futile if, either in August, 
1914, or at any time since, the British Navy had failed to 
hold the Channel and the North Sea. The taking of 
Samoa was really an admirable example of Im perial 
co-operation of which the meaning and the moral are 
entirely lost in the loose talk about New Zealand’s indi- 
vidual triumph. A special voice as to the disposal of 
Jerusalem might as reasonably be claimed by the English 
counties whose Territorials took a leading part in its 
capture, or by the Indian States whose troops have been 
detailed to guard the Mosque of Omar. The joint fruits 
of common labours to which the men on any particular 
spot have, as a rule, contributed, less than the far larger 
numbers toiling out of the limelight miles away, cannot be 
parcelled out as though they were the prizes of a competitive 
hunting expedition. 
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The whaler’s rule that the getting in of the first harpoon 
determines the right to the prey is a rule that protects the 
rights of the ship and not of the individual. The para- 
doxical principle of ancient warfare that “as his share is 
that goeth down to the battle, so shall his share be that 
tarrieth by the stuff ; they shall share alike ”—a principle 
only practicable under conditions which had reduced the 
shirker to a negligible quantity—carried the demands of 
true brotherhood to their logical limit. The procedure 
now suggested would violate the fundamental require- 
ments not merely of Imperial unity but of reasonable and 
equitable co-operation. It would reduce our much talked-of 
Imperial brotherhood to something less than a “ half-faced 
fellowship.” An Empire could no more exist than a 
tribe or a pack on such terms. It is not Imperialism but 
Separatism to argue that the supply by New Zealand of the 
soldiers to take and garrison German Samoa has given her 
the right to determine its destiny. As it was really the 
forces of the Empire that cleared the Germans out of the 
Pacific, so it is by nothing less than the interests and 
desires of the Empire as a whole that the question of their 
re-admission must be determined. 

Our special interest in the question really gives us a 
much better right to speak. A special interest cannot, of 
course, be allowed to prevail against the general interest 
where the antagonism is clear and unmistakable, but a 
special interest is always entitled to special consideration 
before its claims are overruled. The balancing of the 
interests of the various parts of an Empire which-spreads all 
round the world is obviously a problem of great com- 
plexity.. Less than thirty years ago the exchange of a 
tiny, barren, and crumbling islet in the North Sea for the 
German interests in Zanzibar-and its Hinterland seemed a 
good bargain to one of the shrewdest and staunchest of 
Imperial statesmen. Thirty years hence it is possible that, 
if in the settlement following the present war Britain 
surrendered Samoa in order to get Heligoland back, she 
might be considered to have made as bad a bargain as 
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Lord Salisbury’s seems to-day. But speculations of this 
kind, of which the moral might seem to be that things have 
such a way of getting into the saddle and riding mankind 
that chance is a better guide in human affairs than reason, 
are of no practical value unless as a warning against too 
close a bondage to existing conditions and an inducement to 
long views and a cautious use of the imagination. What is 
of real and indisputable importance is that there must be 
a great future before the Pacific, and from its central 
position and its excellent harbour Apia promises to be one 
of its commanding points. ‘The strategic and commercial 
importance of German New Guinea in its relation to the 
development of an ocean which, according to Mr. W. M. 
Hughes, “ sooner or later must become the balancing centre 
of the world’s trade and development,” is still less open 
to question. When the immense capacities of this great 
ocean have been thoroughly exploited and all its fertile 
islands and borderlands fully occupied and cultivated, its 
commerce and industry should multiply a hundred-fold 
and its white inhabitants be numbered by millions instead 
of thousands. Are these millions to be divided into two 
armed camps and to devote a large part of their energies 
to preparations for war and its actual prosecution? If 
Germany is to get her colonies back this question will 
have to be answered in the affirmative. The preparations 
for the next great war will begin in the Pacific with the 
declaration of peace, and Germany will start with immense 
advantages which the entire disregard of the lessons of the 
last three and a half years and the supineness of our states- 
manship will have conceded to her. That, at any rate, is 
how it strikes the Australian and the New Zealander, and 
that is why from their point of view the war will have been 
lost if it results in the restoration of German power in the 
Pacific. 

Of course, to say this does not imply that it would not 
be our duty to submit with as good a grace as possible to 
the best terms that the armed forces of the Allies and their 
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diplomacy at the Peace Conference were able to obtain. 
For that reason Mr. Massey’s prophecy in November of 
the “ bitter resentment ” with which we shall greet the 
restoration of Samoa to Germany was itself resented as too 
sweeping. But the new danger which has since developed 
within the Empire itself would make a repetition of the 
language less open to exception now. If after fighting 
every inch of the way with all the resources at their command 
the Imperial authorities were forced into a settlement which 
was as little to their liking as to ours, we should have to 
follow their lead and bow to the inevitable. But we are 
certainly under no obligation to follow their lead without a 
murmur if they wantonly seek to throw away the advantage 
to the Empire which the wickedness of its enemies, the 
valour of its forces, and the kindness of fortune have 
placed in its way. ‘“ Magnanimity in politics ” may be, as 
Burke says, “the truest wisdom,” and even in inter- 
nationa politics magnanimity carried to the point of 
quixotism may have its uses. But a quixotism which 
reserves to one party all the luxury of renunciation and 
gives to another the privilege of paying for it is really a 
dangerous form of self-indulgence. In the case of a private 
trust vicarious magnanimity of this kind may easily lead 
the estate into bankruptcy and the trustees into jail, and 
where the trust is on an Imperial scale it is likely to prove 
as dangerous to the coherence of a great Empire as 
the little minds whose anti-Imperial tendency Burke 
deplored. 

We all recognise the high ideals of the British Labour 
Party and the disinterestedness of its outlook upon inter- 
national affairs. A British colonist who desires to retain 
his active membership in the race from which he has 
sprung is of necessity an Imperialist. Almost as inevitably 
democracy is forced upon him in the free air of a country 
where life is not burdened by the dead weight of custom 
and convention characteristic of older civilisations and 
where everything, as Plato said of ancient Athens, seems 
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“ready to burst with liberty.’ The combination of 
democracy and Imperialism which we thus owe to our 
position has divided our sympathies in the politics of the 
United Kingdom, making us Radicals in its domestic 
affairs and Conservatives in regard to its foreign policy. 
But this contradiction seemed to have disappeared when, 
under the spell of war, the British Labour Party became 
one of the most powerful of recruiting agencies and 
democracy invaded even the House of Lords. For practical 
purposes the members of the Labour Party had apparently 
become as good Imperialists as anybody else; and, that 
being so, we could not object to their objection to a 
term which certainly has undemocratic associations. But 
to find that their objection seems to be not merely to the 
name but to the fact of Empire, and that they base upon it 
a rigid rule against annexations anywhere and of any kind 
has given us an unpleasant shock. We should like the 
hard-headed champions of British Labour to understand 
that, if they are democrats, so are we; we are really no 
more disposed to territorial greed or megalomania or 
hymns of hate than they are; that the retention of the 
German colonies in the Pacific is not to us a matter of 
flag-wagging or seeing red ; and that we regard it entirely 
from a cold, unsentimental, common-sense, business stand- 
point. On the principle that prevention is better than 
cure we wish to keep out of these waters the plague which 
the naval power of the Allies has expelled, and our motive 
is not aggrandisement but self-protection, the desire not to 
dominate but to live in peace and quietness. 

What is the exact status proposed by the British Labour 
Party for Germany’s colonies in the Pacific has not been 
made clear to us. The cabled report of the repudiation by 
the British Trade Union delegates to the Inter-Allied 
Socialist Conference of their French colleagues’ proposal 
for the complete restoration of these territories to Germany 
seems to justify the abandonment of our worst fears. The 
idea, perhaps, is that the same international authority 
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which is to take over the African colonies should be given 
jurisdiction here. We should be sorry indeed to see the 
Empire exchanging the substance of possession for such a 
shadowy security as this. If the experiment were needed to 
provide for the conflicting claims of any of our Allies, the 
case would, of course, be different. But neither the 
benevolence which seeks to placate Germany by offering 
her a share in what, under the most favourable conditions, is 
a dubious and risky enterprise—a condominium—nor the 
false modesty which refuses to take the boon that the 
kindness of fortune and the needs of self-defence have 
placed in our hands seems to us to be sound 
business. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion that the choice of the 
natives concerned shall be made the criterion in each 
case is also regarded as unsatisfactory. Not that there is 
any desire on the part of a people which, on the whole, 
has treated the Maoris well to ride rough-shod over the 
interests of any other native population, but that such a 
population is not considered to be an incorruptible or 
infallible judge of its own interests, and that broader and 
higher and perhaps more permanent interests are also 
regarded as entitled to consideration. 'That British rule 
would be infinitely preferable for the natives to German 
tule, and that it would be preferred by them if the issue 
were fairly submitted and clearly grasped, is not doubted, 
but when the merits of the question are beyond dispute, 
why resort to a process which can make them no clearer, 
will be attended by some risk, and will certainly not carry 
conviction to the defeated claimant? Is the proposal 
inspired by sound statesmanship or by mere dialectics 
and a delusive desire to appear consistent ? Is it intended 
to confound:the Kaiser or to conciliate the British Labour 
Party? In the last case is the rule of the Supernational 
Authority to be among the alternatives submitted to the 
choice of the natives ? Or is the rule of any other} Power 
besides Britain and Germany to be so submitted ? 
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Mr. Massey touched the matter with his usual common 
sense in a speech at Southbridge on January 10: 


I should be prepared to trust the natives of Samoa to say which 
flag they would live under, provided there was no German gold or 
German influence to affect their decision. Gold is a great power 
amongst the natives. It is not a fair question to ask a native race 
whether they would prefer to be under German or British rule. 
The natives of Samoa are not the only people concerned in this 
matter. Why should we not have a say with regard to the future 
government of Samoa? 


The contrast between German gold and British honesty 
might be supplemented by other sinister influences. A 
question intimately affecting the welfare of millions for 
centuries to come might be determined by the opinion of 
native connoisseurs as to the relative merits of kava, lager 
beer, and British spirits—or even of British prohibition. 
President Wilson’s formula really seems, as the critic of 
the Otago Daily Times remarks, to promise the natives all 
the protection that they need without any difficulties of 
this kind : 


There mus: be a free, open-minded and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon the strict observance 
of the principle that in determining all such questions of sovereignty 
the interests of the populations concerned must have equal weight 
with the equitable claims of the Government whose title is to be 
determined. 


Our principal newspapers have with more or less emphasis 
taken the same line as our Prime Minister: “ The only 
flaw in an admirable speech” is the judgment of the 
Evening Star (Dunedin) on Mr. Lloyd George’s proposed 
application of the principle of self-determination. The 
article, which appeared on January 8, proceeded as follows : 


The projected methods of the disposal of the enemy’s overseas 
possessions are crude if not perilous. The proposed basis of terri- 
torial settlement is the right of self-determination or the consent 
of the governed. This priaciple is more or less feasible in respect 
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to the future settlement of the European territories now under the 
heel of a merciless military power . . ., but it appears to be hope- 
lessly impracticable if it were applied to those occupied countries 
whose native inhabitants are still groping even in the twilight of 
pre-war civilisation, and whose knowledge of international commerce 
is almost confined to the exchange of a shipload of cocoanuts for a 
sackful of ornaments “ Made in Germany.” 

The question of their administration can hardly be left almost 
entirely to the caprice of the native inhabitants. .. To put the 
matter plainly, the security of the Pacific must be the basis of the 
final territorial settlement of Germany’s oversea colonies. The 
South African Union, the Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States of America, and the Dominion of Canada are all 
vitally concerned in the disposal of the German colonies in the 
Pacific. They have had enough of the German menace and require 
a guarantee of dependable freedom from strategic competition. 


The addition of Great Britain to the nations named would 
provide the ideal Supernational Authority for the purpose, 
nor could we reasonably resist the inclusion of Japan. For 
educative no less than for protective purposes the inclusion 
of one or more foreign states in the scheme would be of 
inestimable value for the Dominions. We are still readier 
to assert rights than to shoulder responsibilities, but asso- 
ciation with independent sovereign States would impose a 
wholesome check upon a tendency which is inevitable while 
the only other party is the much-enduring and never-com- 
plaining Mother Country. The experience would help us 
to rise to the dignity of the station to which we have been 
called, and quicken the pace of our march to full nationhood. 


New Zealand. March, 1918. 














